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FRANCIS PARKMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[In 1868, the late Francis Parkman, ’44, on the eve of depart- 
ing for Europe, handed to Dr. George E. Ellis, 33, a sealed 
parcel, with the direction that it should not be opened during Mr. 
Parkman’s life. At a special meeting of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, held on November 21, 1893, to commemorate Mr. 
Parkman’s death, Dr. Ellis, the President of the Society, broke 
the seal of the parcel and read the following fragment of auto- 
biography, which was preceded by a letter from Mr. Parkman to 
Dr. Ellis. Mr. Parkman intrusted a similar but shorter sketch 
to the Hon. Martin Brimmer, ’49. With the cordial consent of 
Dr. Ellis, the Graduates’ Magazine is permitted to reprint from 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society this most 
remarkable fragment. — Hditor. | 

Mr. Parkman’s letter to Dr. Ellis is as follows : — 


50 Cuestnut St., 28 Nov., 1868. 

My pear Friend, — Running my eye over this paper, I am more 
than ever struck with its egotism, which makes it totally unfit for any eye 
but that of one in close personal relations with me. 

It resulted from a desire — natural, perhaps, but which may just as 
well be suppressed — to make known the extreme difficulties which have 
reduced to very small proportions what might otherwise have been a 
good measure of achievement. Having once begun it, I went on with it, 
though convinced that it was wholly unsuited to see the light. 

Physiologically considered, the case is rather curious. My plan of 
life from the first was such as would have secured great bodily vigor in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, and was only defeated in its aim by an 
inborn irritability of constitution which required gentler treatment than 


1 Dr. Ellis died December 20, 1894. 
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I gave it. If I had my life to live over again, I would follow exactly 
the same course again, only with less vehemence. 
Very cordially, F. PARKMAN. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Allusion was made at the outset! to obstacles which have 
checked the progress of the work, if the name of obstacles can be 
applied to obstructions at times impassable and of such a nature 
that even to contend against them would have been little else than 
an act of self-destruction. The case in question is certainly an 
exceptional one; but as it has analogies with various cases, not 
rare under the stimulus of our social and material influences, a 
knowledge of it may prove of use. For this, as for other reasons, 
the writer judges it expedient to state it in full, though in doing so 
much personal detail must needs be involved. 

His childhood was neither healthful nor buoyant. His boy- 
hood, though for a time active, was not robust, and at the age of 
eleven or twelve he conceived a vehement liking for pursuits a 
devotion to which at that time of life far oftener indicates a bodily 
defect than a mental superiority. Chemical experiment was his 
favorite hobby, and he pursued it with a tenacious eagerness 
which, well guided, would have led to some acquaintance with the 
rudiments of the science, but which in fact served little other 
purpose than injuring him by confinement, poisoning him with 
noxious gases, and occasionally scorching him with some ill-starred 
explosion.2 The age of fifteen or sixteen producéd a revolution. 
At that momentous period of life retorts and crucibles were 


1 The fragment begins on p. 8 of the MS., showing that Mr. Parkman 
either destroyed or reserved pp. 1-7. 

2 In the paper sent to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman gives some additional 
facts in regard to his childhood. He there writes: “ At eight years I was sent 
to a farm belonging to my maternal grandfather, on the outskirts of the exten- 
sive tract of wild and rough woodland now called Middlesex Fells. I walked 
twice a day to a school of high but undeserved reputation, about a mile distant, 
in the town of Medford. Here I learned very little, and spent the intervals of 
schooling more profitably in collecting eggs, insects, and reptiles, trapping 
squirrels and woodchucks, and making persistent though rarely fortunate 
attempts to kill birds with arrows. After four years of this rustication I was 
brought back to Boston, when I was unhappily seized with a mania for experi- 
ments in chemistry, involving a lonely, confined, unwholesome sort of life, 
baneful to body and mind.” 
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forever discarded, and an activity somewhat excessive took the 
place of voluntary confinement. A new passion seized him, which, 
but half gratified, still holds its force. He became enamored of 
the woods,—a fancy which soon gained full control over the 
course of the literary pursuits to which he was also addicted. 
After the usual boyish phases of ambitious self-ignorance, he 
resolved to confine his homage to the Muse of History, as being 
less apt than her wayward sisters to requite his devotion with a 
mortifying rebuff. At the age of eighteen the plan which he is 
still attempting to execute was, in its most essential features, 
formed. His idea was clear before him, yet attended with unpleas- 
ant doubts as to his ability to realize it to his own satisfaction. 
To solve these doubts he entered upon a training tolerably well 
fitted to serve his purpose, slighted all college studies which could 
not promote it, and pursued with avidity such as had a bearing 
upon it, however indirect.1_ The task, as he then reckoned, would 
require about twenty years. The time allowed was ample; but 
here he fell into a fatal error, entering on this long pilgrimage 
with all the vehemence of one starting on a mile heat. His reli- 
ance, however, was less on books than on such personal experience 
as should in some sense identify him with his theme. His natural 
inclinations urged him in the same direction, for his thoughts were 
always in the forest, whose features, not unmixed with softer 
images, possessed his waking and sleeping dreams, filling him with 
vague cravings impossible to satisfy. As fond of hardships as he 
was vain of enduring them, cherishing a sovereign scorn for every 
physical weakness or defect, deceived, moreover, by a rapid devel- 
opment of frame and sinews which flattered him with the belief 
that discipline sufficiently unsparing would harden him into an 


1 In the paper sent to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman says: “ Before the end 
of the Sophomore year my various schemes had crystallized into a plan of 
writing the story of what was then known as the ‘Old French War,’ — that is, 
the war that ended in the conquest of Canada, — for here, as it seemed to me, 
the forest drama was more stirring and the forest stage more thronged with 
appropriate actors than in any other passage of our history. It was not till 
some years later that I enlarged the plan to include the whole course of the 
American conflict between France and England, or, in other words, the history 
of the American forest ; for this was the light in which I regarded it. My 
theme fascinated me, and I was haunted with wilderness images day and 
night,” 
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athlete, he slighted the precautions of a more reasonable wood- 
craft, tired old foresters with long marches, stopped neither for 
heat nor rain, and slept on the earth without a blanket! Another 
cause added not a little to the growing evil. It was impossible 
that conditions of the nervous system abnormal as his had been 
from infancy should be without their effects on the mind, and 
some of these were of a nature highly to exasperate him. Uncon- 
scious of their character and origin, and ignorant that with time 
and confirmed health they would have disappeared, he had no 
other thought than that of crushing them by force, and accord- 
ingly applied himself to the work. Hence resulted a state of 
mental tension, habitual for several years, and abundantly mis- 
chievous in its effects. With a mind overstrained and a body 
overtasked, he was burning his candle at both ends. 

But if a systematic and steady course of physical activity can 
show no better results, have not the advantages of such a course 
been overrated? In behalf of manhood and common-sense he 
would protest against such a conclusion; and if any pale student, 
glued to his desk, here seek an apology for a way of life whose 
natural fruit is that pallid and emasculate scholarship of which 
New England has had too many examples, it will be far better 
that this sketch had not been written. For the student there is, 
in its season, no better place than the saddle, and no better com- 
panion than the rifle or the oar. A highly irritable organism 
spurred the writer to excess in a course which, with one of differ- 
ent temperament, would have produced a free and hardy develop- 
ment of such faculties and forces as he possessed. Nor, even in the 
case in question, was the evil unmixed, since from the same source 
whence it issued came also the habits of mind and muscular vigor 
which saved him from a ruin absolute and irremediable. 

1 Referring to this period, Mr. Parkman writes in his letter to Mr. Brimmer : 
“TI spent all my summer vacations in the woods or in Canada, at the same 
time reading such books as I thought suited, in a general way, to help me 
towards my object. I pursued these lucubrations with a pernicious intensity, 
keeping my plans and purposes to myself, while passing among my compan- 
ions as an outspoken fellow.” And of a little later period, when in the Law 
School, he writes: “Here, while following the prescribed courses at a quiet 
pace, I entered in earnest on two other courses, one of general history, the 
other of Indian history and ethnology, and at the same time studied diligently 
the models of English style, which various pursuits were far from excluding 
the pleasures of society.” 
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In his own behalf, he is tempted to add to this digression 
another. Though the seat of derangement may be the nervous 
system, it does not of necessity follow that the subject is that 
which, in the common sense of the word, is called “ nervous.”” The 
writer was now and then felicitated on “having no nerves” by 
those who thought themselves maltreated by that mysterious 
portion of human organism. 

This subterranean character of the mischief, early declaring 
itself at the surface, doubtless increased its intensity, while it 
saved it from being a nuisance to those around. 

Of the time when, leaving college, he entered nominally on the 
study of law, — though in fact with the determination that neither 
this nor any other pursuit should stand in the path of his projects, 
— his recollection is of mingled pain and pleasure. His faculties 
were stimulated to their best efficiency. Never, before or since, 
has he known so great a facility of acquisition and comprehen- 
sion. Soon, however, he became conscious that the impelling 
force was growing beyond his control. Labor became a passion, 
and rest intolerable, yet with a keen appetite for social enjoy- 
ments, in which he found not only a pleasure, but in some sense a 
repose. The stimulus rapidly increased. Despite of judgment 
and of will, his mind turned constantly towards remote objects of 
pursuit, and strained vehemently to attain them. The condition 
was that of a rider whose horse runs headlong, the bit between 
his teeth, or of a locomotive, built of indifferent material, under a 
head of steam too great for its strength, hissing at a score of 
crevices, yet rushing on with accelerating speed to the inevitable 
smash. 

A specific sign of the mischief soon appeared in a weakness of 
sight, increasing with an ominous rapidity. Doubtless to study 
with the eyes of another is practicable, yet the expedient is not an 
eligible one, and the writer bethought him of an alternative. It 
was essential to his plans to give an inside view of Indian life. 
This then was the time at once to accomplish the object and rest 
his failing vision. Accordingly he went to the Rocky Mountains, 
but he had reckoned without his host. A complication of severe 
disorders here seized him, and at one time narrowly missed bring- 
ing both him and his schemes to an abrupt termination, but, 
yielding to a system of starvation, at length assumed an intermit- 
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tent and much less threatening form. A concurrence of circum- 
stances left him but one means of accomplishing his purpose. 
This was to follow a large band of Ogillallah Indians, known to 
have crossed the Black Hill range a short time before. Reeling 
in the saddle with weakness and pain, he set forth, attended by a 
Canadian hunter. With much difficulty the trail was found, the 
Black Hills crossed, the reluctance of his follower overcome, and 
the Indians discovered on the fifth day encamped near the Medi- 
cine Bow range of the Rocky Mountains. On a journey of a hun- 
dred miles, over a country in parts of the roughest, he had gained 
rather than lost strength, while his horse was knocked up, and 
his companion disconsolate with a painful cough. Joining the 
Indians, he followed their wanderings for several weeks. To 
have worn the airs of an invalid would certainly have been an indis- 
cretion, since in that case a horse, a rifle, a pair of pistols, and a 
red shirt might have offered temptations too strong for aboriginal 
virtue. Yet to hunt buffalo on horseback over a broken country, 
when, without the tonic of the chase, he could scarcely sit up- 
right in the saddle, was not strictly necessary for maintaining the 
requisite prestige. The sport, however, was good, and the faith 
undoubting that, to tame the devil, it is best to take him by the 
horns. 

As to the advantages of this method of dealing with that subtle 
personage, some question may have arisen in his mind, when, 
returning after a few months to the settlements, he found himself 
in a condition but ill adapted to support his theory. To the 
maladies of the prairie succeeded a suite of exhausting disorders, 
so reducing him that circulation at the extremities ceased, the 
light of the sun became insupportable, and a wild whirl possessed 
his brain, joined to a universal turmoil of the nervous system 
which put his philosophy to the sharpest test it had hitherto 
known. All collapsed, in short, but the tenacious strength of 
muscles hardened by long activity. This condition was progres- 
sive, and did not reach its height—or, to speak more fitly, its 
depth — until some eighteen months after his return. The pros- 
pect before him was by no means attractive, contrasting somewhat 
pointedly with his boyish fancy of a life of action and a death in 
battle. Indeed, the change from intense activity to flat stagna- 
tion, attended with an utter demolition of air-castles, may claim a 
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place, not of the meanest, in that legion of mental tortures which 
makes the torments of the Inferno seem endurable. The desire 
was intense to return to the prairie and try a hair of the dog that 
bit him; but this kill-or-cure expedient was debarred by the cer- 
tainty that a few days’ exposure to the open sunlight would have 
destroyed his sight. 

In the spring of 1848, the condition indicated being then at 
its worst, the writer resolved to attempt the composition of the 
“ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” of which the material had 
been for some time collected and the ground prepared. The diffi- 
culty was so near to the impossible that the line of distinction 
often disappeared, while medical prescience condemned the plan 
as a short road to dire calamities. His motive, however, was in 
part a sanitary one, growing out of a conviction that nothing 
could be more deadly to his bodily and mental health than the 
entire absence of a purpose and an object. The difficulties were 
threefold: an extreme weakness of sight, disabling him even from 
writing his name except with eyes closed; a condition of the 
brain prohibiting fixed attention except at occasional and brief 
intervals ; and an exhaustion and total derangement of the nervous 
system, producing of necessity a mood of mind most unfavorable 
to effort. To be made with impunity, the attempt must be made 
with the most watchful caution. 

He caused a wooden frame to be constructed of the size and 
shape of a sheet of letter-paper. Stout wires were fixed horizon- 
tally across it, half an inch apart, and a movable back of thick 
pasteboard fitted behind them. The paper for writing was placed 
between the pasteboard and the wires, guided by which, and using 
a black lead crayon, he could write not illegibly with closed eyes. 
He was at the time absent from home, on Staten Island, where, in 
the neighboring city of New York, he had friends who willingly 
offered their aid. It is needless to say to which half of humanity 
nearly all these kind assistants belonged. He chose for a begin- 
ning that part of the work which offered fewest difficulties, and 
with the subject of which he was most familiar, namely, the Siege 
of Detroit. The books and documents, already partially arranged, 
were procured from Boston, and read to him at such times as he 
could listen to them, the length of each reading never, without 
injury, much exceeding half an hour, and periods of several days 
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frequently occurring during which he could not listen at all. 
Notes were made by him with closed eyes, and afterwards deci- 
phered and read to him till he had mastered them. For the first 
half year, the rate of composition averaged about six lines a day. 
The portion of the book thus composed was afterwards partially 
rewritten. 

His health improved under the process, and the remainder of 
the volume — in other words, nearly the whole of it— was com- 
posed in Boston, while pacing in the twilight of a large garret, 
the only exercise which the sensitive condition of his sight per- 
mitted him in an unclouded day while the sun was above the 
horizon. It was afterwards written down from dictation by rela- 
tives under the same roof, to whom he was also indebted for the 
preparatory readings. His progress was much less tedious than 
at the outset, and the history was complete in about two years and 
a half. 

He then entered upon the subject of “France in the New 
World,” —a work, or series of works, involving minute and ex- 
tended investigation. The difficulties which met him at the outset 
were incalculable. Wholly unable to use his eyes, he had before 
him the task, irksome at best, where there is no natural inclina- 
tion for it, of tracing out, collecting, indexing, arranging, and 
digesting a great mass of incongruous material scattered on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Those pursuing historical studies under 
the disadvantages of impaired sight have not hitherto attempted 
in person this kind of work during the period of their disability, 
but have deputed it to skilled and trusty assistants, — a most wise 
course in cases where it is practicable. The writer, however, 
partly from the nature of his subject and his plan, though in 
special instances receiving very valuable aid, was forced in the 
main to rely on his own research. The language was chiefly 
French, and the reader was a girl from the public schools, ignorant 
of any tongue but her own. The effect, though highly amusing 
to bystanders, was far from being so to the person endeavoring 
to follow the meaning of this singular jargon. Catalogues, in- 
dexes, tables of contents in abundance were, however, read, and 
correspondence opened with those who could lend aid or informa- 
tion. (Good progress had been made in the preliminary surveys, 
and many books examined and digested on a systematic plan for 
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future reference, when a disaster befell the writer which set his 
calculations at naught. 

This was an effusion of water on the left knee, in the autumn 
of 1851. A partial recovery was followed by a relapse, involving 
a close confinement of two years and a weakened and sensitive 
condition of the joint from which it has never recovered. The 
effects of the confinement were as curious as unenviable. All the 
irritability of the system centred in the head. The most definite 
of the effects produced was one closely resembling the tension of 
an iron band, secured round the head and contracting with an 
extreme force, with the attempt to concentrate the thoughts, listen 
to reading, or, at times, to engage in conversation. This was, 
however, endurable in comparison with other forms of attack 
which cannot be intelligently described from the want of analo- 
gous sensations by which to convey the requisite impressions. The 
brain was stimulated to a restless activity, impelling through it a 
headlong current of thought, which, however, must be arrested 
and the irritated organ held in quiescence on a penalty to avert 
which no degree of exertion was too costly. The whirl, the con- 
fusion, and strange undefined torture attending this condition are 
only to be conceived by one who has felt them. Possibly they 
may have analogies in the savage punishment once in use in some 
of our prisons, where drops of water were made to fall from a 
height on the shaved head of the offender, soon producing an effect 
which brought to reason the most contumacious. Sleep, of course, 
was banished during the periods of attack, and in its place was 
demanded, for the exclusion of thought, an effort more severe than 
the writer has ever put forth in any other cause. In a few hours, 
however, a condition of exhaustion would ensue ; and both patient 
and disease being spent, the latter fell into a dull lethargic state 
far more supportable. Excitement or alarm would probably have 
proved wholly ruinous. 

These were the extreme conditions of the disorder, which has 
reached two crises, —one at the end of 1853, the other in 1858. 
In the latter case it was about four years before the power of 
mental application was in the smallest degree restored, nor, since 
the first year of the confinement, has there been any waking hour 
when he has not been in some degree conscious of the presence of 
the malady. Influences tending to depress the mind have at all 
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times proved far less injurious than those tending to excite or even 
pleasurably exhilarate, and a lively conversation has often been a 
cause of serious mischief. A cautious vigilance has been neces- 
sary from the first, and this cerebral devil has perhaps had his 
.uses as a teacher of philosophy. 

Meanwhile the Faculty of Medicine were not idle, displaying 
that exuberance of resource for which that remarkable profession 
is justly famed. The wisest, indeed, did nothing, commending 
his patient to time and faith; but the activity of his brethren 
made full amends for this masterly inaction. One was for tonics, 
another for a diet of milk; one counseled galvanism, another 
hydropathy ; one scarred him behind the neck with nitric acid, 
another drew red-hot irons along his spine with a view of enliven- 
ing that organ. Opinion was divergent as practice. One assured 
him of recovery in six years; another thought that he would never 
recover. Another, with grave circumlocution, lest the patient 
should take fright, informed him that he was the victim of an 
organic disease of the brain which must needs dispatch him to 
another world within a twelvemonth ; and he stood amazed at the 
smile of an auditor who neither cared for the announcement nor 
believed it. Another, an eminent physiologist of Paris, after an 
acquaintance of three months, one day told him that, from the 
nature of the disorder, he had at first supposed that it must in 
accordance with precedent be attended with insanity, and had 
ever since been studying him to discover under what form the 
supposed aberration declared itself, adding, with a somewhat 
humorous look, that his researches had not been rewarded with 
the smallest success. 

In the severer periods of the disorder, books were discarded for 
horticulture, which benign pursuit has proved most salutary in its 
influences. One year, four years, and numerous short intervals 
lasting from a day to a month, represent these literary interrup- 
tions since the work in hand was begun. Under the most favora- 
ble conditions, it was a slow and doubtful navigation, beset with 
reefs and breakers, demanding a constant lookout and a constant 
throwing of the lead. Of late years, however, the condition of 
the sight has so far improved as to permit reading, not exceeding, 
on the average, five minutes at one time. This modicum of 
power, though apparently trifling, proves of the greatest service, 
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since, by a cautious management, its application may be ex- 
tended. By reading for one minute, and then resting for an equal 
time, this alternate process may generally be continued for 
about half an hour. Then, after a sufficient interval, it may be 
repeated, often three or four times in the course of the day. By 
this means nearly the whole of the volume now offered has been 
composed. When the conditions were such as to render system- 
atic application possible, a reader has been employed, usually a 
pupil of the public schools. On one occasion, however, the ser- 
vices of a young man, highly intelligent and an excellent linguist, 
were obtained for a short time. With such assistance every diffi- 
culty vanished, but it could not long be continued. 

At present the work, or rather the series of separate works, 
stands as follows: Most of the material is collected or within 
reach. Another volume, on the Jesuits in North America, is one 
third written. Another, on the French explorers of the Great 
West, is half written ; while a third, devoted to the checkered 
career of Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac, is partially 
arranged for composition. Each work is designed to be a unit 
in itself, independently of the rest; but the whole, taken as a 
series, will form a connected history of France in the New 
World.! 

How far, by a process combining the slowness of the tortoise 
with the uncertainty of the hare, an undertaking of close and 
extended research can be advanced, is a question to solve which 
there is no aid from precedent, since it does not appear that an 
attempt under similar circumstances has hitherto been made. The 
writer, looks, however, for a fair degree of success.2_ Irksome as 
may be the requirements of conditions so anomalous, they are far 
less oppressive than the necessity they involve of being busied 


1 In the letter to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman says: “ While engaged on 
these books I made many journeys in the United States and Canada in search 
of material, and went four times to Europe with a similar object. The task 
of exploring archives and collecting documents, to me repulsive at the best, 
was under the circumstances difficult, and would have been impossible but for 
the aid of competent assistants working under my direction.” 

2 Writing in 1886 to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman says: “Taking the last 
forty years as a whole, the capacity of literary work which during that time 
has fallen to my share has, I am confident, been considerably less than a 
fourth part of what it would have been under normal conditions.” 
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with the past when the present has claims so urgent, and holding 
the pen with a hand that should have grasped the sword. 
Francis Parkman, ’44. 





WHERE HARVARD STUDENTS COME FROM. 


THE following statistical tables may be of interest to Harvard 
men. The first two tables show in each department of the Uni- 
versity the percentage of students from the different parts of this 
country and from foreign countries. 


TABLE I. RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS, 1894-1895. 
Mass. N. Eng. N.Y. Mid. So. Cent. West. Pac. Can. Foreign. 


Four college classes, 59 6 13 6 1 10 25 1 O58 1 
College specials. . 31 11 13 12 4 2 4 1 1 
Scientific School. . 48 7 Ay 8 2 14 1 1 - 2 
Graduate School . 41 8 7 7 #%5 2M 2 1 4 - 
Divinity School. . 42 8 4 8 8 2% 4 - 2 - 
LawSchol ... 40 13 9 7 4 19 2 4 1 1 
Medical School . . 78 11 1 1 1 4 1 : iE 1 
Dental School . . 79 14 - - 4 - 1 - 2 
Veterinary School . 85 11 2 - = 2 - 
Bussey Institution . 84 8 - = = = = = 

The University . 54 9 10 6 2 18 2 2 1 


TABLE II. RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS, 1884-1885. 
Mass. N.Eng. N.Y. Mid. So. Cent. West. Pac. Can. Foreign. 


Four college classes, 56 6 14 9 15 9 O08 3 - 1 
College specials. . 26 11 23 17 3 19 - 1 - = 
Scientific School. . 39 3 ca J 2 ~ 3 - 

Graduate School . 67 6 10 3 6 1 - 1 

Divinity School . . 58 7.5 7.5 - 2 - 35 35 - 
Law School . . . 54 10 8 2 12 2 2 2 - 
Medical School . . 71 14 6 iI 3 - 1 1 1 
Dental School . . 515 31.5 - - - - - - 17 
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Veterinary School . 909 5 = - 
Bussey Institution . 83 17 = - 


The University . 57 8 12 
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These tables show a decreased percentage of students from New 


1 In these tables the Middle States include N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C.; the 
Central States include Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis., Minn., Iowa, Mo., Ky. 
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England and the Middle States, and an increased percentage 
from the South and the Mississippi valley. The percentage of 
Massachusetts students in the whole University has dropped from 
57 to 54, while the percentage of students from the Central States 
has risen from 9 to 18, and of those from the Western States from 
5 to 2. 

It is interesting to notice the departments in which this change 
has been most marked. The undergraduate departments, so far 
from having lost in percentage of students from Massachusetts, 
have made a marked gain; the four college classes now having 59 
per cent. of their number from that State, and ten years ago only 
56 per cent. The entire relative loss is found in the three gradu- 
ate departments at Cambridge ; the Graduate School now having 
41 per cent. of students from Massachusetts against 67 per cent. 
ten years ago, the Divinity School 42 per cent. against 58, and 
the Law School 40 per cent. against 54. The other important 
department, the Medical School, shows the same tendency as the 
College, a gain in Massachusetts students from 71 to 78 per 
cent. This and other statistics indicate that there has been a 
tendency in the Medical School (which now fortunately seems to 
be checked) to lose its graduate students. 

In the Middle States the undergraduate departments lost in 
proportion, while the graduate departments about held their own ; 
in the Central States the undergraduate departments showed either 
a slight gain or a loss, while the graduate departments made a 
large gain; but in the Western States the principal gain was in 
the undergraduate departments. 

The inference may be safely drawn that in the last ten years 
the whole University has grown more national, and that this growth 
is due entirely to its graduate departments; and that if the pres- 
ent tendency continues, Harvard must look to those departments 
to maintain and extend its influence throughout the country. 

It is to be borne in mind that the loss in the East is only rela- 
tive: the University has not grown quite so rapidly there as else- 
where. In actual numbers the University gained 1,073 men from 
Massachusetts and New York alone. The gain from other parts 
of the country was, however, still greater in proportion. 

The reason for these changes may partly appear from the next 
table, which shows the number of graduates of other institutions 
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in the different departments, and the percentage both of these 
graduates and of all graduates (including those of this Univer- 
sity) to the whole number of students. 











TABLE Ii. 
Graduates of other Percentage of all 
Institutions. Percentage. Graduates. | 
College ...... 4 2 2 
Scientific School . . . 15 5 8 
Graduate School . . . 164 63 100 
i Divinity School. . . . 32 64 90 
Law School . . . .. 172 42 75 
' Medical Scholl. . . . 99 22 36 
Dental School . . . . 2 2 2 
Veterinary Scholl. . . — _ — 
Bussey Institution. . . 2 17 33 


These students come from 158 different institutions, located in 
thirty-three States, the District of Columbia, the Provinces of 
Canada, England, and Germany. 


A question now much debated is, whether the influence of Har- 
vard or of Yale is greater in the other parts of the country. That 
it may be possible to judge which of these Universities is gaining 
in influence, the following table has been prepared. It shows the 
gain in ten years at Harvard and at Yale, both in actual number 
of students and in percentage of the former number. 





TABLE IV. 
Harvard's Yale’s Harvard’s Yale’s 
gain. gain. %ofgain. % of gain. 
Four New England States . . 125 37 109 90 
Oe UC i ne 1,085 780 97 124 
Middle States. . . .... 72 154 59 116 
Southern States . . .... 47 32 196 110 
Central States .....-.- 267 217 194 119 
Western States . ..... 57 23 712 74 
Pacific States. . . . 1... 10 5 28 23 
Foreign countries .... . 36 16 138 73 
Ms wscawncriavne S toe 107 117 


The enormous percentage of gain in Harvard students from the 
Western States is due to the very small number of those students 
ten years ago. The small gain from the Pacific States is no doubt > 
due to the development of universities there. 
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The whole number of students in the Harvard catalogue for 
the current year is 3,290; in the Yale catalogue, 2,350. This does 
not include the students in the Summer School at Harvard. 

It thus appears that in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the 
Middle States the influence of Yale as compared with that of 
Harvard has grown in the last ten years, while that of Harvard 
has grown everywhere else. It is safe, I think, to say that most 
of the students who would probably be drawn to college by love 
for athletics rather than for scholarship come from the East. 
Whether the recent success of Yale in the field of athletics and 
of Harvard in the field of scholarship can explain the tendency 
here noticed will never, I suppose, be mathematically demon- 
strated. 

The last table shows the actual number of students outside New 
England and the Middle States at Harvard and at Yale, in the 
last catalogue and ten years ago, and the percentage of those 
students to the whole number. 


TABLE V. 
Number, Number, Percentage, Percentage, 
"85. 95. "85. 95. 
a a a 232 649 15 21 
Co a ee ae 287 579 26 25 


This indicates in a still more striking way that Harvard has 
outstripped Yale west and south of Pennsylvania. Ten years ago 
fifty more students went to Yale from those States than to Har- 
vard ; now seventy more students come to Harvard than to Yale. 
It may be added, that the only States in which Harvard has suf- 
fered much relative loss during the ten years in question are Ver- 
mont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

J. H. Beale, Jr., 82. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A UNIVERSITY CLUB? 


Amone the many causes suggested from time to time to explain 

Harvard’s athletic decadence during the past ten years, one cause, 
the social chaos, has not been sufficiently discussed. Several rea- 
sons may be given for this neglect: the reticence of students to 
talk about their societies, and their inability, from lack of experi- 
ence, to compare the present with any previous system; the 
opposite difficulty of the graduate to project himself into under- 
graduate life to-day; and, in general, the complex and elusive 
character of social questions. It is easier to say, for instance, 
that we lost the boat-race in a given year because we had a poor 
crew, than to investigate why a poor crew was chosen, till we 
found, perhaps, that public opinion, owing to social disintegration, 
was not strong enough to call out a strong crew. Nevertheless, the 
social factor usually determines conditions, as in the world outside. 
While realizing very fully, therefore, the limitations which prevent | 
any graduate of more than two or three years’ standing from feel- 
ing sure that he comprehends the contemporary social ideals of 
the students, I propose to set down briefly some of the more 
noteworthy conditions, as they appear to an observer who tries to 
keep in touch with student life. And although the symptoms to 
be described may seem to other minds to spring from a different 
disease and to require different remedies, yet I trust that the main 
object of this paper, a frank, intelligent, and fruitful discussion, 
may result from it. 

For ten years past, social chaos has ruled at Harvard; and by 
this I mean that there has been no acknowledged centre and 
standard of social life. In old times, that is, before 1880, the 
College Class was the social unit, and of the College Classes the 
Senior had undisputed prestige ; but since 1880, when the exten- 
sion of the Elective System began to break down Class barriers, 
there has been no social unit. The reason is obvious: before 
1880, Harvard was socially, as well as scholastically, a college ; 
since that time, she has been passing into a university. The 
tentative conditions, unavoidable in such a process of transfor- l 
mation, have been felt quite as much by the students, although ; 
they may not have analyzed them, as by the various Faculties. 
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In other words, the societies and clubs which served very well so 
long as the Class was the social unit, and the College practically 
included the whole area of student life in Cambridge, have become 
more and more inadequate in proportion as Class lines have been 
wiped out and the University has drawn an ampler circle in which 
the College forms but a part. Class distinctions, even for admin- 
istrative purposes, tend to disappear. Two fellows may enter 
Harvard from the same school and by the same examinations, 
and never meet again, in any academic work, during their entire 
course; nay, one of them may graduate in three years and the 
other in four, and so be set down in the Quinquennial Catalogue 
as members of different Classes. It needs no imagination to 
perceive that this academic redistribution, the effect of the 
Elective System, must also react on the social conditions. 

Let us turn back for a moment to the time when the College 
was practically the basis of student life and the Class was the 
social unit. Classes then were so small — 1852 being the first to 
graduate more than eighty members — that every one could soon 
come to know his classmates. The Freshmen had no societies, 
or at least no important ones, being regarded as social embryos 
rather than as organisms sufficiently developed for social pur- 
poses. But beginning with Sophomore year, there were the 
Institute of 1770 and half a dozen Greek Letter Societies, most 
of which probably originated in the expressed desire for “ intel- 
lectual and social brotherhood,” and then quickly subordinated 
the intellectual to the convivial. In the middle of Junior year, 
the Hasty Pudding Club held its election, drawing its members 
from the various Sophomore societies, and occupying a unique 
position. The Med. Fac. and the Porcellian Club differed from 
the normal Harvard societies in admitting members from any 
one of the three upper Classes; but neither the Med. Fac. nor 
the Porcellian exercised at that time much influence on social 
evolution here, because their members were few. 

As the Hasty Pudding was the normal type of Harvard societies 
in old College days, and as statistics about it are available, we 
shall find it convenient to refer to its career as representative. 
We may remark in passing that, although Greek Letter Societies 
existed at Harvard until the Faculty suppressed them in the later 
fifties, they never had houses of their own in which their members 
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lodged and boarded, — as at Williams, Amherst, and other colleges, 
—nor did they, so far as I can learn, take their members from 
more than one Class at a time. Likewise, the Yale type of 
Society —the Skull-and-Bones, Scroll-and-Keys, and Wolf’s Head 
—never flourished here, where the idea that affinity should be 
the basis of social organization has always endured, though it has 
not always been consciously recognized. To Harvard men, the 
Yale plan of collecting the best essay-writer, the best oarsman, 
the best football player, the most pious, and the richest members 
of a Class, into a club, resembles nothing more closely than the 
selection by an enterprising manager of a leopard boy, a bearded 
lady, a living skeleton, and other freaks for a dime-museum. Yet 
the tenacity of this plan at New Haven indicates the existence 
there of social conditions and ideals so unlike those at Cambridge 
as to be intelligible to but few of us. 

Affinity should be, of course, the basis for every healthy social 
relation, and so long as Classes remained small the general scheme 
briefly surveyed above sufficed. Not that any one of these societies 
admitted all the fellows who, in College parlance, “ought to have 
belonged to it;”— under every system some aspirants are bound 
to be disappointed, and some are successful whose election sur- 
prises everybody else; but in the main, the organizations fulfilled, 
each in its way, the purposes for which they existed. If a few 
men who went with the “ Pudding set,” for instance, failed to get 
into the Pudding, their failure simply enhanced the reputation 
for exclusiveness to which every society tacitly makes pretensions, 
while the great majority of “ Non-Pudding men,” never having 
expected or cared to join that society, suffered no disappointment. 
They had other affinities, and gratified them elsewhere, or they 
were unsocial and too retiring by nature to enjoy society life. 

Just as soon, however, as Classes grew so large that a consider- 
able number of aspirants were sure to be excluded from the societies 
to which they aspired, or that there were enough men of similar 
tastes to form a group unlike any existing group, new societies 
sprang up. These were not necessarily rival organizations, or 
merely aggregations of the disappointed, but were based on the 
affinity of their members, or on some common purpose. Thus 
the O. K. started with the object of offering its members oppor- 
tunities for declamation ; but it soon began to compete with the 
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Pudding for social leadership, and only after several years re- 
turned to an intellectual path. In 1866, the founding of the Pi 
Eta more distinctly emphasized the fact that Classes had become 
too large for a single society to embrace all the social elements; 
and the founding of the Signet five years later — making a third 
Senior society — was another indication of the same tendency. 
Similar evidence could be cited in the rise of the A. D. Club, as 
a rival to the Porcellian, and of the Everett Athenaeum, as a 
society for Sophomores who missed an election to the Institute of 
1770. 

These changes, bringing us down to the early seventies, did not, 
however, affect the normal conditions at Harvard, under which 
the Class was the social unit and the College contained the whole 
area of student life. For a good while still, the three Senior 
societies got on harmoniously, and seemed to offer free play for 
the social instincts of many more than a majority in each Class; 
while the A. D. Club and the Porcellian sufficed for the compara- 
tively few who, whether by their associations, tastes, or money, 
were fitted for club life. But in the Class of 1877 there was a 
split which prevented the election of Class Officers. ‘Society ” 
and ‘“non-society’? men were pitted against each other pretty 
equally; and though at the time the split may have been at- 
tributed to a temporary factiousness, and nothing more, we may 
not be wholly wrong if we now regard it as the first decided 
symptom of the inadequacy, amid the expanding University 
conditions, of the old social system, the system only adapted to 
College life when Classes were small. That there has been no 
repetition of the 1877 quarrel at other elections does not invalidate 
this view, but proves that in other Classes, though their rivalries 
may have been as eager, the factions have not been so evenly 
matched. 

Thus the mere increase in the number of men in a Class had, 
before 1880, begun to impose on the old society system a strain 
which it could not bear indefinitely. There must inevitably come 
a time when a Class would outgrow the three Senior Societies, or 
force each of them to admit so many members as to destroy the 
intimacies possible when the societies were small. For example, 
27 — or 56 per cent. — out of the 48 members of the Class of 1880 


belonged to the Pudding; a similar percentage of the Classes of 
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the last few years would mean over 200 Pudding men from each 
Class. The largest membership has been, apparently, that of the 
Class of 1884, which elected 95 active members to the Pudding ; 
but the character of a social club as large as that must be very 
different from that of a club of thirty members. Whatever 
prestige comes from a small membership, and, what is far more 
important, from the intimate friendly relations possible among a 
few, cannot belong to a society numbering a hundred ; the latter 
may still have prestige, and still offer strong attractions, but they 
will be different. 

But about 1880 another cause besides numbers began very 
vigorously to break up the old society conditions. The Elective 
System acted as a solvent, under whose operation Class barriers, 
and College barriers too, began to disappear. At each recitation 
your neighbors might be upper or lower classmen, or graduate 
students, or specials, and never those members of your own Class 
who came alphabetically just before or just after yourself. In 
brief, you suddenly realized that your social sphere — your possi- 
bility of forming friends — was no longer bounded by your Class, 
nor even by the Academic Department, but by so much of the 
University as had its home in Cambridge. 

The moment this University scale was applied to the old organ- 
izations based on the Class as the unit, they broke down; and for 
the past dozen years social conditions have been chaotic. In each 
academic Class there has been a majority of students who, failing 
to reach any of the old societies, have felt cut off in their social 
development; but besides these, there have come, every year in 
larger numbers, throngs of specials, graduate students, and 
Professional School men, who are just as human and desirous of 
social intercourse as any members of the Academic Department, 
and who have found, nevertheless, that as the existing societies 
all dated from a time when such as they were not, there was no 
provision for them. 

What has been the result? The formation of a great number 
of comparatively small clubs and societies. These are of two 
kinds, —the first we may call intellectual, and the second, social. 
The bond uniting members of the intellectual societies is an inter- 
est in some common study: thus, a certain number of students of 
Elizabethan literature organize a Mermaid Club, at which the 
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works of the Old Dramatists are read and discussed ; proficiency 
in the given speciality is the chief test of fitness in candidates 
for this and similar clubs, — the Deutscher Verein, the Cercle 
Francais, the Historical Club, the International Law Club, the 
Boylston Chemical Society, the Botanical Club, the Zodlogical 
Club, the Natural History Society, the Classical Club, the Paeda- 
gogical Club, ete. And in addition to these there are “confer- 
ences,” — Sanskrit, Modern Language, Philosophical, Geological, 
etc., —in which the exercises, being attended or conducted by 
instructors in those several branches, may be regarded as an 
informal part of the instruction. Probably many members of 
these organizations get their modicum of social intercourse in 
them and nowhere else. 

Political affinities constitute another common meeting-ground, 
but the partisan clubs usually lie dormant except during cam- 
paigns, so that they cannot be depended on to nurture social 
qualities. The religious societies, having for an object some 
charitable work, in or out of the College, or being composed of 
members of the same denomination, — Catholics, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and Unitarians,— doubtless reach many students 
who would otherwise be isolated. And yet, while the work done 
by these societies deserves great commendation, the fact that two 
fellows belong to the same sect is not, of itself, an ideal basis for 
affinity to build on. 

But political or denominational agreement offers a broad and 
firm foundation compared with some of the arbitrary ties which 
serve to bring fellows together. To have come from the same 
fitting school, or the same State, or even the same part of the 
country, is excuse enough for such organizations as the Andover, 
the Groton, the St. Paul’s School, the English High School, and 
the Worcester Academy; or the Connecticut, the Minnesota, the 
Southern, the Western, the Canadian. What do these strange 
efforts at segregation imply, but that, while Harvard has been 
metamorphosed from a college into a university, her students 
have not yet developed a social system adequate to the university ; 
and that consequently a large number of students, excluded from 
the few purely social organizations, associate with fellows simi- 
larly cut off, without regard to congeniality, rather than feel them- 
selves solitary? May we not expect at any time to hear that a 
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Club has been formed by three fellows whose sole bond of union 
is that they were born five hundred miles apart in Texas ? 

So much for the intellectual societies and those others whose 
primary object may or may not be social. Let us turn now to the 
avowedly social organizations themselves. The controlling fact in 
regard to them is that since 1880 the old societies, which drew 
their members from a single Class, have fallen off, and that many 
small clubs, whose members may be sophomores, juniors, seniors, 
or specials, have come uppermost. In 1880 there were but two 
of these clubs, the Porcellian and A. D., which had houses of 
their own, and which furnished their members with luxuries 
similar to those provided on a larger scale in fashionable city clubs. 
But although even before 1880 Classes were growing rapidly in 
numbers, neither the A. D. nor the Porcellian manifested any 
willingness to increase their membership correspondingly. Thus 
in the Class of 1881, they had together 24 members out of a 
possible 250; whereas in the Class of 1892, they had only 15 
out of a possible 390. Exciusiveness, it would seem, can no 
further go without defeating its own purpose. 

The effect of this exclusiveness, of the great increase of num- 
bers, of the spread of the Elective System, and of other causes, 
has been to create half a dozen similar clubs,— such as the Zeta 
Psi, the Alpha Delta Phi, the Delta Upsilon, the Delta Phi, and 
the Theta Delta Chi, — each (except the A. Y.) with its house, and 
a membership of from twelve to twenty from each Class. In sev- 
eral cases these younger clubs rival the A. D. and the Porcellian 
in everything except prestige, — an indication of the rapid 
increase in the number of fellows who can afford to spend lav- 
ishly. These seven clubs took from the Class of 1892 only 
sixty-five men,—or about fifteen per cent.,— counting only 
once men who belonged to two of them. 

Forty years ago when the society, and not the club, was the 
typical social organization at Harvard, there were rarely fifteen 
per cent. of non-society men. That the club is now the favorite 
form is proved not only by the springing up of those just men- 
tioned, but also by the conversion of both the Hasty Pudding and 
the Pi Eta, and even the Institute of 1770, into clubs, the first 
two having buildings of their own, and the last just now canvass- 
ing for subscriptions for a club-house. By a natural evolution all 
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three of them may soon be forced to draw their members from 
several Classes, just as the small, regular clubs have done. 

By another road we may trace the tendency towards club life 
here. The societies of the first half of the century met for the 
most part in the rooms of their members. A common meeting- 
room was hardly needed, because nearly all the students lodged 
in Massachusetts, Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy, and were 
thrown together at recitations and meals. Societies rarely met 
oftener than once a week. In time, however, the membership of 
the large societies outgrew the capacity of a student’s room, and 
then a permanent meeting-room had to be secured. After 1870, 
the rapid growth in the student population, with the erection of 
many new buildings, separated students over a much larger area; a 
fellow no longer found his intimates in his own entry, — perhaps 
they roomed in another building, or outside of the Yard, —so that 
he felt the need of quarters where he would be sure of meeting 
some members of his set. Besides this geographical reason, we 
may mention two others: First, raising the academic standard 
caused a similar rise in the age of the students, until Sophomores 
averaged about twenty, and Seniors were two years older, and 
obviously they preferred social forms different from those which 
had satisfied their grandfathers, who were only eighteen or nine- 
teen at graduation. Again, the actual number of rich fellows has 
been large for the past fifteen years, and without rich fellows 
expensive small clubs, which cost their members $100 and up- 
wards a year in dues, could not exist. This is true, although it 
is doubtful whether the rich fellows are relatively increasing 
faster than those of moderate or of scanty means. 

In these various ways we see how during the past fifteen years, 
while Harvard College has been transforming itself into a Uni- 
versity, the social organizations of the students have, by a process 
which few have been conscious of, suffered a similar transforma- 
tion. The Class has ceased to be the social unit ; the Class society 
has given way to the club, whose members are drawn from several 
Classes. Let us not suppose, however, that the social readjust- 
ment is yet complete, or that, at its present stage, it is satisfac- 
tory. No social system can be satisfactory which satisfies only a 
minority of all the possible social units. No social system can be 
satisfactory in which considerable numbers of men are compelled, 
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as a last resort against solitude, to flock together because they 
were all born in a particular State. Finally, no social system can 
be satisfactory which lacks a unifying principle. 

The meaning of the social transformation is clear: the multi- 
tude of small clubs, and of all sorts of organizations with a special 
purpose, simply forms a parallel to the vast differentiation in 
studies which the Elective System has promoted. An aggrega- 
tion of small cliques, lacking a common centre ; individualism in 
conflict with the healthy social instinct ; specialization, often very 
helpful but not the ultimate ideal: these are some of the terms 
by which we can sum up the present situation. Evidently, the 
process of evolution cannot, will not, stop here. Association on 
larger and larger scales is the dominant ideal of the age. At 
Harvard, too, this ideal is bound to transmute student society, till 
the University possesses a social system at least as adequate for 
its complex needs as the College, with its fewer numbers and 
simpler aims, once possessed. 

What Harvard wants is a University Club, — an organization 
which shall be large enough to embrace a majority of all the 
socially-disposed students in all the University departments at 
Cambridge ; a centre where fellows of every set can mingle, with 
incalculable benefit, and where a true Harvard spirit would be 
fostered and a genuine public opinion could take shape. That 
such an institution is possible there can be no doubt. The 
Unions at Oxford and Cambridge have thriven these many years, 
although at first sight it would seem to be more difficult to establish 
a social unifier at Oxford —where there are twenty or more 
colleges, and each college is subdivided academically into classes 
and socially into cliques — than at Harvard. Since Oxford has 
succeeded, we may feel confident that Harvard could succeed 
too. 

The plan I propose is far from new: fifteen years ago, when a 
few of us founded the Harvard Union,! we hoped that out of and 


1 In the interest of historical accuracy it may be well to state that the Harvard 
Union was not founded in 1832, as is affirmed by the pamphlet of that society. The 
first meeting was held in Boylston Hall, March 26, 1880, under a call issued by 
the Crimson. The present writer, as president of the Crimson, was chairman of the 
meeting. At a second meeting, on March 51, a constitution was adopted and the 
following officers were elected: Pres., W. R. Thayer, ’81; Vice-Pres., J. G. Thorp, 
"79; See., I. Panin, 82; Treas., C. G. Washburn, ’80; Committee, F. Warren, ’82, 
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around that debating society a university club would gradually 
grow. The suggestion came first from Mr. James B. Ludlow, 
’81, who, having recently visited Oxford, wrote a description of the 
Oxford Union. The Harvard Crimson, then a fortnightly, pub- 
lished his articles in its issues of November 7 and November 21, 
1879, and they state so clearly what has been done at Oxford, and 
may be done here, that I shall quote them nearly entire : — 


“*The Oxford Union’ is essentially a city club, with such modifica- 
tion as life at the University calls for; its active membership is 
consequently very large, — twelve hundred or more, — about one half 
of the undergraduates; it is a club for the whole University, open to 
men who have just matriculated as well as to those who have been up for 
several years, and to former members who happen to be in Oxford ; 
while strangers may be ‘ put down’ for a month by any undergraduate 
or graduate member. 

“The club-house is a comfortable, well-built brick building, situated in 
as central a position as possible with regard to the various colleges. In 
the main hall are bulletin boards for various notices and announcements, 
one for the latest telegrams, a letter rack for letters addressed to the club, 
and such conveniences. Opening out of this are the superintendent’s 
office, the reading-room, where all the newspapers and magazines may be 
found, another reading-room, and the writing-room. Here are to be 
found all sorts of directories, post-office guides, etc. ; letters for abroad 
placed in the boxes of this room are stamped and posted by the club, 
while those placed in the box for the town are delivered once an hour, — 
a great convenience where distances are so great as between Christ 
Church and Keble, for instance. On a table at the end of the room is a 
‘complaint book,’ in which members may write any complaint or any 
suggestion for the management of the club, to which the president makes 
reply on the opposite page. Beyond the newspaper reading-room is the 
debating-hall. . . . Upstairs is the library, which is now very large and 
much more used by students than the university or college libraries, 
where there is much red-tape, while at the Union each member is his 
own librarian, and the system works well. Here also are the smoking- 
room, for cards, etec.; the novel-room, where one finds all the latest 
novels, and comfortable seats in which to read them; and one or two 
other rooms. 

“The government of the Union is intrusted to a president, elected 


G. C. Van Benthuysen, ‘82. The promoters never spoke, probably most of them had 
never heard of the society founded in 1832. They had the Oxford Union in view, 
and nothing else. 
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by the members, — perhaps the highest social prize at Oxford, —and 
to a board of directors. The only paid official is the superintendent 
or steward. 

“The club is kept open during the whole year, —in term-time, till 
twelve at night; in vacations, every week-day, till nine. With the 
Oxford commons system, it is not found advisable to have a club kitchen 
of any great extent. Here, where there is actually no place where one 
can be sure of getting a good meal, a club restaurant might be very 
successful ; to attempt the experiment, however, a club would have to be 
very strong. 

“ From this sketch some idea may be formed of the comfort and con- 
venience which the Union affords. It seems to me that it is distinctly a 
step in advance of anything that we have here, insomuch that it gives to 
virtually every one who can afford to pay the moderate fee of £1 a 
term (with no initiation fee) advantages offered by none of our institu- 
tions, except in part, and then to comparatively few. Having such a 
large revenue, the club is able to do more than any smaller association 
could attempt, in the way of enlarging its buildings (which are free from 
debt), buying books, supplying papers, and the like. . . . 

“Such a club might exist without interfering with the two or three old 
societies that no one wishes to see injured, or with the two smaller ones, 
of which the counterparts are to be found at Oxford as well. . . . The 
Union would do away with a number of the small societies, which are 
now becoming so numerous. While laudable enough in themselves, 
they necessitate a division of energies, and take up an amount of time 
that in no way compensates for the advantages afforded by one strong 
association. Men interested in various subjects might, as now, meet at 
certain times, but always as members of the Union (in a room corre- 
sponding to the English debating-room, for instance), without ail the 
machinery of officers, and without the expenditure of time and money 
which the separate organizations now require. Such an institution as 
the Union is one of the strongest ties for uniting the University. 

“Tt will probably be some time before we come to realize the 
advantages, and to appreciate the comforts which it affords; but I am 
sure that sooner or later we shall have our ‘ Union,’ and that it will 
prove no less successful than its prototype at Oxford.” 


What was largely prophecy in 1880 is now fact; and the need 
of a social unifier, which shall include students of all departments 
in Cambridge, requires no further demonstration. The period of 
disintegration and of tentative reconstruction seems to be nearly 
over: the type of the social and intellectual clubs adapted to 
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university conditions has been evolved, and we cannot doubt but 
that such clubs will go on multiplying just as fast as new groups, 
having common interests, appear. But the minute social differ- 
entiation of these units represents the tendency towards specializa- 
tion, which is one of the advantages offered by a great university : 
as yet, there is no social counterpart at Harvard to the equally 
important unifying principle involved in the conception of a great 
university. 

What the effect of such a social unifier would be, I will not 
attempt to predict; but I will point out how the lack of it, as it 
seems to me, has reacted on our athletics. For a dozen years past 
there has been no generally accepted public opinion at Harvard: 
nor could there be any, for the process of social disintegration 
and reconstruction has not favored the formation of public 
opinion. The Classes singly could not speak for the College, 
much less could they speak for the University ; the societies and 
clubs singly have not represented the Classes ; a multitude of non- 
society men, of specials, and of Graduate and Professional School 
men, have had, neither severally nor collectively, any channel by 
which to contribute their share to a public opinion representing 
the University. In consequence, there has been more and more 
complaint that our teams have been made up along narrow social 
lines and not according to athletic proficiency. It has been 
hinted more than once that club men have refused to train for a 
team controlled by non-club men, and that, conversely, club men, 
having had the lead, have ignored available candidates from other 
social strata. Making due allowance for the probability of 
exaggeration, the significant facts remain that many undergradu- 
ates in recent years have believed this to be true, and that there 
has existed no real public opinion strong enough to check such 
tendencies wherever they appeared. Furthermore, if a first-rate 
athlete, for any reason declines to train, although by so doing he 
may destroy Harvard’s chance of winning the race or match with 
Yale, no social pressure, representing the public opinion of the 
whole University, can now be brought to bear upon him. In old 
days, when the Class was the social unit, and it was still possible 
to formulate College opinion, such a man would probably have 
been unable to withstand the pressure. At Yale, as we all know, 
such pressure exists, and would be applied in any cases where 
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desire for the social rewards which there are dependent on 
athletic excellence were not of itself a sufficient incentive; but 
Yale, we must remember, is still a college, at that stage of develop- 
ment where compulsory prayers, compulsory attendance at recita- 
tions, and comparatively few electives, foster rather than disturb 
Class feeling. Doubtless, when Yale undergoes the transforma- 
tion from a college into a university, which, in spite of her 
academic conservatism, she cannot much longer defer, the social 
conditions which have so admirably conduced to athletic triumphs 
under the college system will be broken up, and a period of 
transition, characterized by social and athletic chaos, may ensue. 
At any rate, such has been Harvard’s experience; such the 
penalty she has had to pay during the past dozen years for her 
scholastic primacy among the colleges. 

To those who seek causes for our athletic decadence, I make 
this suggestion, believing that the ultimate cause of that deca- 
dence has been social; but surely no one needs to be persuaded 
that the improvement of our social condition is, of itself, a suffi- 
cient and most urgent reason for organizing some large, hospi- 
table club, representative of the whole University. To many men 
the specific education they get at college is less important than 
the friendships they form, the habits of self-control they cultivate, 
or the power to read character they acquire. To make the social 
conditions, on which all these things depend, easy should be, 
therefore, the purpose of every progressive system. Among 
three thousand students there is great variety both in tempera- 
ment and tastes, and he is not to be envied who, by shutting him- 
self up within the exclusiveness of a little set, deprives himself of 
the opportunity afforded him at Harvard for this wide intercourse 
with his fellows. On the other hand, we should aim at a social 
system in which it should be impossible for fellows who fitted at 
the same school, or who came from the same community, not to 
be forced into broad, wholesome relations with many other sets. 
Instead of extreme provincialism, cosmopolitanism should prevail. 
Let there be as many small clubs, and as many groups of 
specialists, as are needed, to give every individual free play ; 
already Harvard’s student life offers advantages for a great 
number of diversified tastes, — but now we should organize the 
club which shall bind all these units together and give the 
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student life of the University what it has never had, —a common 
meeting-ground, a centre to and from which the many social 
activities would flow, an abiding-place for true Harvard spirit, and 
a source whence an enlightened and authoritative public opinion 
might spring. 

William R. Thayer, 81. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


AT a recent meeting of railway officers in New York, one of 
the speakers endeavored to arouse the interest of the members 
of the convention in definite experiments to determine with accu- 
racy the efficiency of modern locomotives in their several classes, 
and in conclusion he stated that if these experiments could be 
carried out methodically, it would be one substantial step toward 
making railway management a science, which it is not now. Bank- 
ers, investors, shippers, and even railroad operators are giving 
attention to the thought that railway management of to-day is, in 
many respects, very crude, though conducted by men of confess- 
edly large ability. 

In no country is there such a demand for the methodical educa- 
tion of young men and young women in the duties they are to 
perform in life as there is in ours. But, speaking of schools in 
the broader sense, those for the many and those for the few, those 
of advanced instruction and those of elementary, may we not find 
that the railway, one of the greatest instruments of modern civil- 
ization, has no school where its leading principles can be learned ? 
By persevering alone in practical work in one limited department, 
the young man must still educate himself by this narrow and un- 
satisfactory method just as the lawyer, the physician, the engineer, 
and the architect did of old. The old method has been super- 
seded in those professions by the establishment of schools or spe- 
cial courses of study, where the most elaborate provision is made 
for clear, comprehensive, and methodical teaching. Why may not 
such provision be made for the railway profession ? 

The work of which I speak should cover the principles govern- 
ing the management of railways in all departments. The intelli- 
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gent members of all communities now understand that the railway 
has rights and obligations due on the part of the State, as the 
State and people have rights which must be recognized by the 
railways. The railway in its very nature combines vast sums of 
capital, requires the highest ability on the part of great numbers 
of men, and is an immeasurable influence for good or evil in our 
economic progress. The well-being of countless industries, and, 
incidentally, of countless homes, may exist or fail under the final 
yes or no of perhaps a single manager. 

Under this one manager the heads of the various departments 
give their yes and no on smaller, yet often vitally important ques- 
tions to individuals and communities. The ablest of these men 
to-day have rarely had opportunity to study the essential princi- 
ples upon which their success and the success of their companies 
must rest except through their own relatively limited observation 
and experience. No well-informed and directing mind at the be- 
ginning of their work has been beside them to teach them princi- 
ples of broad application helpful to specific cases, illustrated by 
the carefully tabulated results of application in different countries 
under different controlling conditions. It would seem, therefore, 
that had a course of study in railway science — may we not use that 
term ? — been offered at one of our universities, it could have 
helped them. 

Let us see what a responsible official in a railway ought to 
know, whatever may be his special department. He should know 
that those who own the property expect and believe that, if prop- 
erly managed, their investment can derive the usual rate of profit. 
The railway must have an economic reason for its existence, and 
be operated to secure economic success. He must understand the 
relation of the railway to the owners, to the public, and to the 
State. Again, he must understand the importance of managing 
men, the results of experience in the organization of departments, 
and selection of proper and efficient subordinates. The railway 
official must be broadly versed in the principles of the railway 
from a mechanical and engineering standpoint. When called upon 
to examine a new line, he must be able to pass upon its merits 
intelligently. He must satisfy himself whether it will be better 
to build a new line at all; whether it will be better to build a 
cheap line, but one more expensive to operate, or an expensive 
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line, yet one cheaper to operate. He must know the theories of 
rates and traffic, must pass intelligently upon such questions as 
whether a certain traffic is worth doing or not, the true theory 
of competition, and the limit of competitive business. He will 
have to know what to leave to subordinates and how to direct 
them. These are but a few of the qualifications necessary for an 
efficient manager. His profession is one of the most versatile of 
all professions. In a broad way, he must be not only a man of 
affairs, but lawyer, engineer, financier, economist, accountant. 

It would be premature in a paper of this character to present 
a full scheme of the instruction which should be given. My pur- 
pose is simply to suggest the needs broadly. As an outline merely 
of what this course of study should embrace, the following impor- 
tant headings present themselves. Probably it would be better 
to conduct it as a sort of post-graduate course. 


First. There should be a general statement of the subject, review- 
ing the conditions of commerce prior to the advent of the railway. 
Transportation and distribution in 1800. How the land was more of an 
obstacle to commerce than the sea. Limitations of commerce and travel. 

Second. The history of the railway. Development of the tramway 
from the cart-road, and the further development of the modern railway. 
The surmounting of early difficulties, public opposition, and the lack of 
proper track and equipment. 

Third. Civil engineering. Fundamental principles of economical 
permanent way. Proper location of line; grades, their effect on opera- 
tion. History and development of track and bridges. 

Fourth. Railway equipment. The adaptation of tools to the work in 
hand. The varying demands of traffic necessitate material differences, 
but the elements of efficient equipment now fairly well understood. What 
is a locomotive? Its work, and its ability to do its work. Restrictions 
affecting the ideal. Same as to cars and other equipment. 

‘ifth. Financial organization. Capital and securities of railways. 
Bonds, stocks, car trusts, etc. The status of the holders of these to the 
control of property. Railway accounting. Study of some approved 
example with remarks on other methods. Duties of treasurer and 
auditor. 

Sixth. The operation of the railway. Duties of various officers, and 
their relations to each other. Detailed study of organization, with spe- 
cial study of approved examples in America and Europe. Duty of gen- 
eral manager. ‘The economical handling of traffic from an operative 
standpoint. The telegraph as used on railways. 
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Seventh. The traffic department. The principles governing traffic, 
especially in relation to various kinds of commodities. State and other 
railway commissioners ; their history and necessity and duties. American 
and foreign commissioners. How they may be of great assistance to the 
corporation and the public, or disastrous to the interests of both. 

Eighth. Position of the railway under the common and statute law. 
What a railway may and may not do. Leases and ownership of other 
lines from a legal standpoint. Receivers, their duties and responsibili- 
ties. Liabilities to the State and to individuals. 

Ninth. The railway as a social factor, showing the conditions of har- 
monious relations with the people and with the authority of the State ; 
the government control or regulation of railways at home and abroad. 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; its history and accomplishments. 

Tenth. Labor. The relation of labor to railways. Labor organiza. 
tions, beneficial and harmful. Examples of profit-sharing. Future 
relations as viewed to-day. 

Eleventh. Remarks on the geography of leading American systems, 
noting the difference in conditions affecting traffic, such as difference 
between Eastern systems of dense traffic with those systems which have 
been built in advance of actual need in the West, and the difficulties 
attending operation of light traffic over long distances. 


Some of the instruction I have indicated is already given in 
several American universities, but it is scattered through various 
departments, and the student himself must properly combine the 
instruction to profit by it. But the larger portion I have out- 
lined is not now given, nor is the knowledge attainable in any 
educational institution known to me. A very considerable part is 
of an eminently practical kind, and the work of instruction at 
the beginning will have to be done by intelligent men who have 
been successful in their various departments of work. No doubt 
the services of such men can be obtained. The headings given 
are simply the broad outlines of a proper course, which might, 
and probably would, embrace several lectures under each heading. 
It would seem that there is a need for the instruction I have 
endeavored to outline, and that it is entirely practicable. It 
would necessitate comparatively little outlay or expenditure on 
the part of any large educational institution. We have had 
schools of civil and mechanical engineering for years, yet in what 
one of them can a young man learn the development of the rela- 
tions of the railways to the people, the principles of operation, or 
of the principles of railway law? Not improbably young men 
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desiring to fit themselves for mercantile or financial pursuits would 
be glad to avail themselves of parts of such a course. 

Considerable assistance can be had from some excellent books 
on railways, such as Hadley’s on “ Traffic,” Acworth’s on English 
railways and traffic, Dredge’s “ Pennsylvania Railroad,” For- 
ney’s “ Catechism of the Locomotive.” A good working library 
could be made with a comparatively small number of volumes. 
The literature of the railway is far more extensive than is gener- 
ally supposed. But it is largely diffused through the reports of 
scientific associations, technical journals, — French, German, and 
English. In its present form it is inaccessible and ill-arranged 
for methodical study in any of its many departments. 

I need say little more. We have railways, possibly more than 
we need. For the good of the State, the railways, and the pub- 
lic, we must have trained officials to manage them, in order that 
senseless rate-wars and hot-headed traffic managers may be inci- 
dents of the past. I believe to-day that many of the brightest 
young men of our land would be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity for such a training. An efficient officer earns a 
higher salary in the railway than in almost any other profession. 
May we not hope that one or more of our universities may estab- 
lish a course looking to the higher education of such young men 
as desire to fit themselves broadly as railway men; that however 
humble a place they may fill at first, they can work intelligently 
and well? Our experience certainly shows that in many instances 
managers have been grossly inefficient, and the public grossly 
ignorant of railway affairs. The world is full of examples in 
medicine and law, in the army, and in commercial life of men, who, 
with little or no methodical training, by sheer force of genius 
have reached positions of decidedly commanding influence and 
power, but it is still true, and will always continue to be true, that 
the trained man is the best man, and that, other things being 
equal he will be more effective and successful in any work he 
may undertake. No genius can be indifferent to what has been 
already gathered from experience, and this accumulated and 
adjusted knowledge is the only secure stepping-stone to new 
methods, new developments, new progress. 

George Bridge Leighton, ’88. 
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THE PI ETA SOCIETY. 


On November 24, 1865, five members of the Class of 1866 
met in Holworthy 22, to discuss the organization of a new Senior 
society. The plan met with an enthusiastic reception, and after 
eleven meetings and much discussion, a constitution was adopted 
on January 12, 1866, and the new society was christened Pi Eta. 
These Greek letters have no mystic meaning, but were a happy 
thought of Mr. James S. Garland, during the discussion of a sug- 
gestion of The Apple Pie Society. The Society from the Class 
of 1866 numbered twenty-four members. Its first president was 
James William Hawes, the first scholar in his class. The second 
president, James Smith Garland, is the first member of the 
Society to have a son admitted to membership. Rooms were 
secured in the second story of a wooden building on the easterly 
side of Brighton (now Boylston) Street, between Harvard Square 
and Mount Auburn Street, where had been the private school of 
W. P. Atkinson. These rooms, which consisted of a small and 
inconvenient hall and anterooms, were formally opened March 9, 
1866, by an oration and poem, and here the Society remained for 
seven years. At first the Society existed without express recogni- 
tion by the college rules, but in December, 1869, its existence was 
formally recognized by the Faculty. 

The Society was organized to promote good-fellowship and social 
intercourse among its members with literary and dramatic inclina- 
tions. In the limited quarters of the Brighton Street rooms the 
literary features predominated, but the formation of the Signet 
Society in 1872 drew upon the distinctively literary element, and 
with the increase in membership, and with the growth of the 
dramatic element, new quarters were sought. The agitation for 
new rooms began in 1870, and finally, by the united efforts of the 
classes of ’73 and ’74, permission was secured from the Faculty in 
the spring of 1873 to occupy the upper floor of the north entry 
of Hollis Hall, comprising rooms 29, 30,31 and 32. A committee 
was appointed to collect funds for fitting up these rooms. The 
undergraduates contributed liberally, and, as the writer in the 
Harvard Book remarks, “the graduate members will long retain 
a vivid recollection of the indomitable pluck and good-humored 
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pertinacity which soon made the canvass for funds successful.” 
The new rooms, consisting of a vestibule, library, theatre, stage 
and green-room, were completed in the fall, and were formally 
opened November 7, 1873. Here the Society remained until 
misfortune came in a fire on the morning of January 26, 1876, 
which broke out in the roof, and in a short time destroyed not 
only the rooms of the Society, but nearly all its property and 
stage-fittings. A new piano, a valuable musical and dramatic 
library, pictures, books and photographs, all were gone. The 
Society records were not kept in the rooms, and so were pre- 
served, and a large picture painted by Frank D. Millet, ’69, famil- 
iarly known as “Frank Millet’s picture,” was being framed. 
These, with a few blackened programmes are the only relics of 
the old rooms. 

The courage and enthusiasm of the Society were undaunted, 
and on the evening of the day of the fire, while the ruins were 
still smoking, graduate members were summoned by post and 
telegraph to a meeting in Holden Chapel, where sufficient money 
was subscribed to insure the fitting up of new quarters. At sub- 
sequent meetings in Boston, further subscriptions were obtained, 
and a building committee, with a treasurer, was appointed. A 
traveling theatrical company was organized by the graduate mem- 
bers which starred eastern New England to the delight of large 
and appreciative audiences. 

Meanwhile, temporary quarters had been secured in Moore’s 
block on Brattle Street, and it was decided to take a ten years’ 
lease of the upper floor of Estes’ (now Roberts’) block, on Brat- 
tle Street, then in process of erection. A board of graduate trus- 
tees, consisting of Henry F. Buswell, 66, George V. Leverett, ’67, 
and Charles A. Mackintosh, ’74, was appointed to hold the title 
to the rooms and the property of the Society. The architect of 
the rooms was Theodore Minot Clark, ’66, assisted by James 
Rogers Rich, ’70, and the rooms were formally dedicated October 
25, 1876. They comprised a large stage and audience-room, a 
commodious green-room, a parlor, and a pantry. Here the Society 
lived for eighteen years, and here the Society associations of the 
larger part of its members were formed. 

What plays, and songs, and speeches crowd the memories of 
these rooms! The decorated shingles on the walls testify to the 
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catholicity of the theatrical tastes of the members. Shakespeare 
and Bulwer were not too heavy, nor minstrelsy and farce too light. 
Who of the older men does not remember the “ Lady of Lyons” 
in ’81, or “ Twelfth Night” in ’82! The quaint Tony Lumpkin 
of the beloved and lamented Lovering, ’84, is a ghostly memory 
that is one of the sadnesses of these rooms, and mingles with the 
echoes of the laughter at the “Caliph of Badgag, or Boodle 
Waddle XXXI,” an original extravaganza in which the plot, after 
duly thickening, finally “ curdles, solidifies, and breaks up into 
small, hard chunks.” After the plays, as the programme reads, 


“ This night I hold an old accustomed feast.” 


Those nights when graduate and undergraduate vied with each 
other in song and wit and humor and good-fellowship are all 
mingled in one happy memory. 

Initiation nights were scenes of lesser festivities, and after the 
secret rites and solemnities so dear to the undergraduate heart, 
the newly elected neophytes would be initiated into their first 
taste of Pi Eta pie, and urged to deliver the poem or sing the 
song which had had such labored preparation during the week. 

The old graduate looks back with deep affection on those meet- 
ings. The achievements with the bat and the oar, the positions 
on the rank list, are alike forgotten in the memory of those pleas- 
ant hours. It is the spirit of affectionate fellowship engendered 
by those associations that has tended to unite the members of the 
Pi Eta in later years, as is done by no other college association. 
The brotherhood in Pi Eta has been a talisman to the hearts 
of the members that the larger and older of college societies 
have never known, and the spirit of fraternity, equality, and hu- 
mility produced by the initiation exercises has made the neophyte 
feel from the beginning that it was good to be in the Pi Eta. 
The graduates have ever had a most affectionate and active in- 
terest in the Society, and an advisory committee of five cooperates 
with the undergraduates in its management. 

The energy and enthusiasm that fitted out the various rooms in 
which the Society has passed its life, led the Class of ’79 to 
establish a building fund in anticipation of the time when the 
Society should own a home of its own. Subscriptions were made 
by each class on graduation, payable in five annual instalments, 
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and this fund slowly accumulated. Finally, in the spring of 1894, 
after many plans had been canvassed, the Society bought the 
Porter house on the corner of Winthrop Square and Winthrop 
Street, a short distance from Harvard Square, and just off Boyl- 
ston Street on the way to Soldier’s Field. The lot has a frontage 
of sixty-five feet on the Winthrop Square park, and of one hun- 
dred feet on Winthrop Street, giving ample room for a club-house 
and theatre. On the front of this lot is a substantially built 
old-fashioned house, which will serve the purposes of the Society 
until such time as the further accumulations of the building 
fund warrant its removal and replacement by a new house. It is 
hoped, however, to proceed at once to the erection of a permanent 
theatre in the rear, the plans for which have already been drawn 
by W. P. Richards, ’76, and the graduates are to be again asked 
for contributions for this purpose. Past experience shows that 
this call will not go unheeded. 

The change of quarters was demanded by the changed condi- 
tions of society life in Cambridge. With the decay of class feel- 
ing incident to the extension of the elective system, the sentiment 
for confining membership in the Society to the Senior class has 
passed away. For several years the members from the succeed- 
ing class have been elected early in the Junior year, and by a 
recent change in the constitution, which has received the approval 
of the advisory committee of graduates, members will be elected 
from the Sophomore class, so that membership in the Society 
may continue throughout three years of the college course. 

The modern tendency towards clubs and club-houses has made 
its inroads on the old Pi Eta traditions, and the new house 
furnishes many elements of club life. The front door opens into 
a wide hall that runs through the house. On the right is a large 
parlor finished in white and yellow, running the depth of the 
house. On the left is the library, containing a small but well- 
chosen collection of books, with facilities for writing. In the rear 
of this room is the café, where meals are served from the commo- 
dious kitchen in the rear. Upstairs, above the parlor, is a large 
billiard-room, warmly furnished in red, containing two tables, and 
above the library is the Graduates’ room, and behind this is a 
card-room. In the third story are the servants’ quarters. 

The fitting up of the house was placed in charge of a committee 
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consisting of Palmer E. Presbrey, ’85, William P. Richards, ’76 
(architect), and Edmund A. Whitman, ’81. Few changes have 
been made in the house beyond the removal of two partitions, but 
hard-wood floors have been laid, new plumbing put in, the ceilings 
almost entirely replastered, the chimneys fitted with ornamental 
mantels and tiled fireplaces, and the whole house tastefully 
papered and painted. The exterior of the house is painted a 
colonial yellow. 

Under the new auspices, the Society has increased largely in 
members, and at the same time the expense of membership has 
rather diminished than increased. 

Since the purchase of this house, a corporation has been organ- 
ized under the name of the Pi Eta Associates, in which the title 
to the property is vested. The incorporators are the trustees, 
Henry F. Buswell, ’66 (president), George V. Leverett, 67, James 
L. Paine, ’81, and the advisory committee of graduates, Joseph 
H. Beale, Jr., 82, Edmund A. Whitman, ’81, Palmer E. Presbrey, 
°85, Horace T. Fogg, ’90, and Edward R. Coffin, ’93. 

The history of the Society has proved the appropriateness of its 


motto, “Semper fama crescat.” 
Edmund A. Whitman, ’81. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


An apparent LF, with a liking for hunting down fallacies, you have 
— some aptitude for figures, you are sure of amusement at 
any time. If, furthermore, you cannot always resist the temp- 
tation to philosophize, you may deduce, even from small college 
matters, the principles by which great heresies and popular delu- 
sions have, at different periods, spread over the world. For a 
good while past we have been told that athletic defeats caused 
a relative decrease in the students coming to Harvard and an 
increase in those going to Yale. This assertion, born in the mind 
of some disgusted Harvard athlete, and passed on without veri- 
fication, has become a popular belief. Professor Taussig, in his 
recent article, treats it deferently, as if it were probably true; 
other alumni, lying deeper and deeper under the spell of athletics, 
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not only accept it as a fact, but urge that the Faculty and Gov- 
erning Boards ought to be influenced by it in shaping the policy 
of the University. 

Not long ago, at a friendly dinner of Harvard men, the conver- 
sation ran upon this very topic, and most of them spoke as if they 
actually thought that the future of our peerless College depended 
upon winning a few boat-races and a few games of ball. All our 
immense advantages in laboratories and museums, not to mention 
the personnel of the teaching force, seemed to afford these panic- 
stricken, but devoted graduates, no refuge from their alarm. 
They pictured to themselves Yale growing and growing until 
her students should surpass in numbers and brawn the host of 
gladiators of a Flavian emperor, while Harvard in like measure 
dwindled away, moss and cobwebs invading one empty hall after 
another, till the last anaemic student tottered away from the last 
lecture with the last puny professor, and they were last seen 
crawling together towards Mount Auburn. 

Partly to cheer the company out of such gloomy forebodings, 
and partly to indulge a satiric mood, I bluntly declared that I did 
not believe that athletic defeats had any appreciable effect on 
Harvard’s growth, and that if there exist any large number of 
youths who go to Yale simply because Yale has had a better crew 
or nine, Harvard is well rid of them. Were the fate of our univer- 
sities dependent on any such element, it would be very simple, I 
said, for their respective presidents to bid year by year for the 
services of the best professionals. 

My friends were unpersuaded. They asked for proof, and the 
more general proofs I gave them, the more hotly they declared 
the College would certainly go to the dogs unless something were 
speedily done for athletics. 

Shortly afterwards, from the Harvard and Yale annual Cata- 
logues, I got the following tables, showing the number of students 
in the Academic and Scientific departments of each university for 
the past fifteen years. 
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16987 ..... 1,188 20;1887 ..... . 614 291 
mse 2... cc mimes... ws SS 308 
ae wae sl mime ...... 2 343 
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ae «ss « ee . _—_——a 461 
1892 ..... 1,508 1891/1892... . . . 966 529 
1898 .... . 1,656 990/1898 . . .. . .1,086 601 
1894 .... . 1,667 3908/1894 . ... . .1,159 665 


To test the effect of athletic victory or defeat on the growth of 
Harvard and Yale, you have only to turn in these tables to the 
years 1885 and 1891, when Harvard was generally victorious (los- 
ing only the football match in 1885), and observe the relative gains 
of each. Then look at Harvard’s gains in disastrous athletic 
years. You cannot escape the conclusion that the dependence of 
our existence on sports is a fallacy, — a huge joke, indeed! And 
if you are not convinced by these statistics, look at those of the 
Scientific Schools. From 1886 to 1894 our Scientific School 
grew from 14 to 308, or 220 per cent., an average annual increase 
of 24.4 per cent. ; but the annual increase in 1893, a bad year for 
athletics, was 54 per cent. Hence we must infer that our Scien- 
tific School is most prosperous when we are beaten in sports. Un- 
happily, this assumption is brushed away by the fact that during 
these same years the Yale Scientific School gained 386 students, 
or 138 per cent., an average of 15.4 per cent., and that in the 
autumn of 1891, after Yale’s general defeat in athletics, her Sci- 
entific School gained 46 per cent. 

Statistics, I always believed, were very slippery ; but none were 
ever comparable to these, if they are to be interpreted by the ath- 
letic key. They show that both Harvard and Yale have gained 
irrespective of results in sports, the percentage of gain being often 
greater after defeat than after victory. Therefore, let us abandon 
this exploded fallacy, and beg our anxious friends no longer to 
foresee the decline and fall of Harvard University every time a 
Yale half-back scores a touch-down against us. 
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THE REVIVAL OF BEN JONSON’S EPICOENE; OR, 
THE SILENT WOMAN, MARCH 20, 1895. 


For a long time members of the Department of English of 
Harvard, stimulated by the example of the departments of Greek 
and of Latin with the “ Oedipus ” and the “ Phormio,” have wished 
to revive an Elizabethan play. The difficulty in choosing among 
the comedies and the tragedies, and the great amount of time that 
must be given to the revival if students were to act the play, have 
made them hesitate to put their desires into effect. When, there- 
fore, they learned in February that pupils of the American Academy 
of the Dramatie Arts of New York were to give Ben Jonson’s 
“ Epicoene, or The Silent Woman” in their private theatre, the 
Berkeley Lyceum, and were willing to repeat the play in Cam- 
bridge, they saw their opportunity. A proposition to invite these 
students to give the comedy in Cambridge during March was at 
once put before the Department of English. This gave the plan 
hearty support. It appointed a committee to take charge of 
the Cambridge production of the play: Professor F. J. Child, 
Professor G. L. Kittredge (chairman), and Mr. G. P. Baker. It 
generously guaranteed to meet any deficit that might result from 
the necessarily heavy expenses involved in the undertaking, and 
suggested two performances in the afternoon and the evening of 
March 20. 

The committee at once took as its aim, as far as possible, to turn 
Sanders Theatre, on the 20th of March, into a theatre of 1609-10, 
the date of the first performance of “ The Silent Woman.” This 
aim subdivided into three tasks: to make the stage of Sanders 
Theatre into a strictly Elizabethan stage ; to arrange such changes 
in the text as modern taste might require, and train the actors to 
give the comedy to the best advantage; and to drill Harvard 
students to represent an Elizabethan audience. Mr. Franklin 
Sargent, President of the Academy of the Dramatic Arts, relieved 
the committee of any serious labor in the second of their possible 
tasks. Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson had arranged for him a 
version of the play in four acts, and this, with a few changes, 
the committee accepted. Just after the New York performance, 
February 7, a full rehearsal was given before one of the members 
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of the committee, when a few changes were arranged. The stage 
of the Berkeley Lyceum had not made it possible to reproduce 
exactly the conditions of an Elizabethan theatre, so the commit- 
tee determined to start anew on designs for that part of their 
work. In the New York performance all the women’s parts, 
except that of Epicoene, contrary to the custom of Shakespeare’s 
time, were played by women. The committee, after consultation 
with Mr. Sargent, decided that for the Cambridge performance 
all parts should be filled by men. Miss Maynard Butler, of Cam- 
bridge, had written for the New York performance music for 
the famous song of Clerimont’s page, “Still to be neat, still to 
be drest,” and Mr. Sargent had had Elizabethan music of Byrd, 
Bull, and Gibbon arranged for modern instruments to play be- 
tween the acts. All this music the committee gladly accepted 
for use in Cambridge. In New York the prologue had been 
given with the Elizabethan pronunciation, though the play was 
not. After some discussion it was decided not to attempt the 
archaic in pronunciation. After these preliminaries had been 
arranged, the acting of the play itself was left entirely in the 
hands of Mr. Sargent and his pupils. The students of the Acad- 
emy rehearsed frequently under the skilful direction of Miss May 
Robson, striving to better for Cambridge their successful perform- 
ance in New York. The members of the committee wish publicly 
to thank Mr. Sargent, Miss Robson, and their pupils for the 
enthusiasm and the success with which they worked. 

The preparation of the stage raised several problems. The 
first difficulty came from the differences between a public and a 
private theatre in the time of Elizabeth. There is no picture 
extant of the interior of a private theatre before 1610; there is 
the rough drawing of DeWitt, made probably in 1596, of the 
interior of the public theatre, the Swan.! Therefore the com- 
mittee decided to represent, as far as possible, a public theatre, 
modeling their “ set” after this old drawing. But public theatres 
had roofs only over the galleries and part of the stage; all above 
the pit, our modern orchestra, was open to the sky. In the pit of 
a public theatre, too, the trades-people stood. To ask the students 
representing the Elizabethan “pit” to stand for several hours 
seemed too severe; to get rid of the roof of Sanders was impos- 


1 Early London Theatres, T. F. Ordish, pp. 264-269, 
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sible. It was decided, therefore, to let the “pit” hire stools as 
they could in a private theatre, and to represent the interior of the 
Swan, —with the hope that the audience, seeing the tiled roofs of 
the galleries, would be Elizabethan enough to imagine that there 
was no roof on Sanders. In a word, a combination of the two 
sets of theatrical conditions was made in order to give as vivid as 
possible a picture of the time. 

In planning the scenery necessary for this transforming of 
Sanders Theatre, the committee were aided by the details of 
the agreement between Henslowe and his carpenter, when the 
Fortune Theatre was built. The scenery, when planned, was very 
rapidly and very satisfactorily prepared by J. L. Couch & Co., of 
South Boston. The picture printed with this article shows the 
central and most important part of the stage, thirty feet high. 
Side pieces twenty feet high and six feet wide, lashed together, 
continued the gallery effect to the edge of the regular Sanders 
stage. There pieces representing boxes — that at the left of the 
audience for the musicians, that at the right for ladies of the 
court — rose to the edge of the second balcony, and connected 
the painted galleries with the regular galleries of Sanders. Thus 
the effect of a circular theatre was gained. The rear wall of the 
theatre was the color of weather-worn wood ; the gallery rails and 
the pillars were chestnut. The regular stage of Sanders was 
filled in to the height of the first step on it, and a platform at this 
height, twenty-five feet deep and forty broad, was built out into 
the orchestra from the edge of the regular stage. That this 
might be done all the seats in the orchestra were covered over or 
removed. A space for a pit was left at the sides and in front of 
the new stage. In this last space sat the “ pit” of the play. All 
these spaces and the edges of the platform were strewn with 
dried rushes. The stage itself was stained to look like old wood, 
and canvas painted to represent rough boards was hung from the 
edge to the floor. 

The projecting roof seen in the cut came about one third down 
the stage. Had exact measurements been followed, it should 
have come nearer half way, for the hut-like structure from which 
the trumpeter in the picture “sounds” should overhang most of 
the space here covered by the projecting roof, and this position 
for it would throw the low roof farther forward. Back of this 
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hut, and at the same height, should be another like it, overhang- 
ing the space back of the balcony-like place seen in the cut. In 
Sanders Theatre the second hut would have been visible to only 
a handful of people, and to construct the overhanging first hut 
would have been very difficult. Therefore the corners where the 
hut and the painted galleries met were shaded heavily, and thus 
a projecting effect for the first hut was gained. 

These two “ huts” are important in the study of stage conditions 
in the time of Elizabeth. Probably from under the first the 
gods and goddesses ascended and descended in the plays which 
called for such entrances and exits. Mr. W. H. Day, a New 
York architect, with whom the committee consulted somewhat at 
first in preparing its plans, holds that from the second were lowered 
the “painted cloths” of which one reads much in Henslowe’s 
“Diary” and elsewhere. Such a “ painted cloth,’ making the 
backing of the balcony, may be seen in the cut. Mr. Day’s 
theory is that since the plans for Henslowe’s “ Fortune” show this 
second hut, and it was over the tiring-house, which did not need 
so high a roof, it must have been built for some special purpose. 
Otherwise it was sheer extravagance, and Henslowe was hardly 
extravagant. If “ painted cloths” were used, they could not be 
lowered from the first hut, for they would cut off the balcony and 
the two exits, and the superstructure was, as can easily be seen, 
too slightly supported to bear heavy weights depending from it. 
On the other hand, the cloths, if hung from this second roof, 
would fall at any desired distance back of the long windows, and 
would be strongly supported, for one end of the hut rested on 
the wall of the theatre which made the stage balcony, the other 
on the outside wall, that which we see at the back of the ordinary 
balconies. Mr. Day thinks that since the window openings were 
five feet apart, and the uprights light, the effect in looking up 
into this baleony from the pit and first gallery was like that given 
by a rather steeply inclined stage. If a wood-drop were hung 
behind the opening and a few rocks or trees put on the stage, 
the effect would not be unlike our inclined stage of to-day. This 
interesting theory the committee were not able to test well, for 
“The Silent Woman” called only for interior scenes, and the 
projecting music gallery of Sanders Theatre back of the “set” 
made it impossible to change the one drop. The theory is, how- 
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ever, certainly one that commands attention and careful consider- 
ation. 

The cut will show that there were but two exits or entrances. 
Between these was a hanging for the scene in which the young 
men gull La Foole and Sir John Daw. The recessed balcony, 
which served so many purposes in the old plays — for Romeo and 
Juliet, for city walls, for inner rooms — has already been referred 
to, and is clearly shown in the cut. It was used for the specta- 
tors of the gulling of La Foole and Daw. 

This stage, with a few chairs and a table against the back wall, 
is what the audience saw as it gathered at 1.30 on the 20th of 
March. In the seats, they found programmes with the announce- 
ment copied from a play-bill of the seventeenth century : — 


This Day 
The Twentieth of March 
Shall be Acted a Play called 
Epicoene or the Silent Woman 
by 
Ben Jonson. 

The name of the play was in red. Throughout this programme 
the information was given in Elizabethan phrases picked, here 
from a masque, there from a play. When the audience was seated 
the play began — not, however, with Ben Jonson, but with those 
who came in Jonson’s day to see his comedy. 

A page, gorgeous in plumed hat and blue and white satin, hur- 
ried in looking for the stool-boy. Not finding him, he ran upon 
the stage and knocked at one of the doors, crying loudly : “ Stools! 
What ho, within there; stools!” Then the stool-boy in sober 
blue and gray entered with as many stools as he could carry. 
While the page busied himself in placing two stools advan- 
tageously on the stage, *prentices, arm in arm or singly, citizens, 
gallants, an orange girl trying to sell her fruits to ’prentices out 
for a holiday, entered. They came slowly at first, but soon in 
larger numbers and close upon one another. The two fops, after 
looking over the audience, strutted to the places the page had 
chosen. More pages came in, and more gallants, whom the “ pit” 
guyed as they strolled across the stage. Meantime, the musicians 
had taken their places and were playing a merry hunting jig. 
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The gallants gathered in a gayly chatting group at the farther 
side of the pillar at the left; the pages and the stool-boy at the 
right of the stage; the “pit” walked to and fro, chatting and 
fooling. Then the ladies appeared in their box; the “pit” was 
all attention ; the gallants bowed low. 

When all the Elizabethans were in, a crimson flag was seen 
slipping up the pole surmounting the right-hand corner of the 
“hut” in the cut. In Ben Jonson’s time the flag of each theatre 
in Southwark where a play was to be acted was raised some hours 
ahead of the performance, to give warning to theatre-lovers on the 
London side of the Thames. The Elizabethans grew quiet and 
attentive, and the trumpeter appearing at the window, as in the 
cut, sounded thrice for the play to begin, even as the trumpeter in 
the old drawing of the Swan is sounding. As he finished, the 
Prologue, dressed all in black and with a cloak thrown about him, 
came from the tiring-house. On his head was a bay-wreath ; in 
his hand the scroll containing his lines. Stepping to the front of 
the deep stage he began : — 


“Truth says, of old the art of making plays 
Was to content the people,” 


the first of the two prologues usually printed with “ The Silent 
Woman.” At the end of his lines he saluted gravely with drawn 
sword, and then bowed himself out. Almost at once four servants, 
those who appeared later in the play itself, came in, and arranged 
for the first act the chairs and tables which had been standing 
against the wall. This done, they withdrew. Meantime the gal- 
lants commented on the prologue, and the pages played pranks. 
When all was ready, Clerimont, followed by his page, entered, 
and the play proper began. 

Doubtless, something of the fun and the finish of Jonson’s work 
was lost in the necessary cuts of Mrs. Richardson’s version of the 
play, but the interest and even enthusiasm of the audience showed 
that “The Silent Woman” given under proper conditions is an 
acting play even after two centuries and a half. Especially at 
the evening performance it was what modern bill-boards call “a 
laughing success.” A large part of this was the result of the 
dash, the finish, and the intelligence with which the pupils of the 
Academy of the Dramatic Arts acted. The scenes, as in Act IT, 
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where there were three by Mrs. Richardson’s arrangement, were 
indicated thus: for a few moments the players were absent from 
the stage, and during this time the servants came in and arranged 
the furniture for the new scene. Before the act in which Daw and 
La Foole are tricked they brought in two cupboards, and put one 
in front of each of the pillars supporting the projecting roof of 
the stage. As soon as the furniture was arranged, the play went 
on. The acts were indicated by longer pauses. During these the 
servants were busy as before, the musicians played, and the Eliza- 
bethans were constantly in action. Indeed, throughout the play 
they kept in character, but they made themselves prominent only 
at the ends of the acts. During these times the gallants called 
for tobacco and pipes. Some were provided for by their pages ; 
to others the stool-boy sold the “ Virginia weed.” Then in a 
group at the left-hand pillar, or lounging across the stage in 
couples, they “drank” tobacco from their long-stemmed pipes. 
The pages hurried to and fro as their masters called them or 
attracted their attention by clapping their hands. Above the 
chattering and the laughter sounded the cry: “ Ballads, ballads! 
Who ’ll buy, who “Il buy ?” and a frowzy ballad-monger made his 
way among the pit. The ’prentices and their masters, strolling 
up and down or standing in groups, bought readily of him. The 
ladies in the box summoned one of the gallants by a note sent by 
their page, and through him gradually the other gallants were 
introduced. Not without some scheming on their part, however, 
for the first gallant was none too ready to introduce them, and 
the orange-girl had to give her aid before he would see the 
signals of his friends. The pages and the ’prentices coquetted 
with the orange-girl, who moved about from group to group, well 
received everywhere; or they gambled with one another; one 
page lost coat, hat, and cape. In the last break between the acts 
two of the gallants who had not yet won an introduction to the 
ladies sauntered off the stage and by the ladies with an insolent 
stare. Absorbed, they pressed on to the front of the pit, where 
two ’prentices coolly barred the way. Then followed the quarrel, 
so frequent in Elizabeth’s time, for the right of way—each side 
trying to make the other take the wall. The gallants, starting 
back in surprise at the insolence of the ’prentices, half drew their 
swords and pushed on. But as fast as they pressed through one 
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pair another faced them. The growls of the *prentices, the cries 
of the pages and the other gallants hurrying to the rescue with 
drawn swords, rose high. Just as serious trouble seemed unavoid- 
able, the two gallants, tumbled and out of temper, reached the 
other side of the pit, and pretending to scorn the jeers of the 
*prentices and citizens, instead of going back, went up on the 
stage. There they told their adventure to one of the gallants who 
had been so absorbed in writing a sonnet to one of the ladies in 
the box that he had heard nothing of the scuffle. When “The 
Silent Woman” was over, the play did not really end, for the 
Elizabethans left the theatre as they had entered it — typically. 
There were leave-takings in the pit. The gallants summoned 
their pages. The one who had been gambling heavily was scolded 
for his losses. Not till the nineteenth century audience was well 
out of the theatre did the last of the Elizabethans disappear. 
Much praise is due the students who acted these parts. Left to 
develop broad lines of work, they gained thoroughly the spirit 
of the time, devised business of their own, and gave a picture 
so accurate that the figures of Thomas Dekker’s “ Gull’s Horn- 
Book ” seemed to live again. 

What, beyond mere pleasure, is the result of all this? In the 
first place, students of the drama in general and the Elizabethan 
drama in particular have had a chance to contrast, under proper 
conditions, the widely divergent methods of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. They have had an opportunity to study the classicist 
under the conditions for which he wrote, — that is, on the stage ; 
to realize his remarkable power of visualization, his development 
of his characters bit by bit into finished pictures, and his careful 
fitting of his work to the conditions of its presentation. This last 
was noticeable in two ways. First, those who saw the play given 
with women in the cast and with men only agreed that it was 
much more amusing and successful when men only, as in Jon- 
son’s time, filled the parts. Second, many spoke of the fitness of 
the play to the conditions of its production, and doubted whether, 
with different surroundings, it would be so good. In New York, 
on a stage not very different from the modern, it was by no means 
the success it was in Cambridge on the Elizabethan stage. 

The cuts necessary, simply that speeches might not be tedious, 
showed how much more description an Elizabethan audience could 
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stand. Moreover, the play showed how little any but the simplest 
setting is needed in most plays. Not until the cupboards were 
brought in and emphasized the absence of our usual “set” was it 
missed. This was the common opinion in Cambridge; it was the 
conclusion reached in New York by many whose work is entirely 
in the theatre. In an Elizabethan comedy the character-drawing 
or the situation filled the hearer’s mind. A few hints as to the 
scene made him supply the rest. In a romantic play the poetry 
and the situations, in a tragedy the emotion, were enough to carry 
the play. If hints as to the place were not enough, the poet 
described his scene, and the audience saw what he willed. Were 
our minds not so sterile from the present abuse of scenery, our 
imaginations would respond as readily. 

The staging of the play settled, too, for those busied with it 
many of the problems usually raised by any discussion of the 
Elizabethan stage. They do not believe in curtains before 1616, 
for they could not have been possible on a stage like that of the 
Swan. How the scenes and acts were indicated, what the back- 
ing of the balcony was, just where the fops and pages sat, — all 
these are clearer. Moreover, an interesting suggestion as to the 
scenes, the “painted cloths” of the old stage, has been made. 
Finally, the production gave to all present in two hours an idea of 
the Elizabethan theatre — stage, audience, play —that thrice that 
amount of description could not. With the exception of the New 
York performance of the students of the Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, it was the first revival of the play since 1784. In New 
York and at the recent performance of “ The Winter’s Tale” by 
“The Saturday Morning Club,” the gallants and the pages of an 
Elizabethan audience appeared. At Sanders for the first time the 
“pit” was also represented. or the first time anywhere a copy 
of the interior of an Elizabethan theatre was constructed. Al- 
ready there are signs of lasting interest in the experiment. The 
Harvard undergraduates urge a performance of some greater play 
by students only; elsewhere colleges plan for similar revivals 
another year. 

George P. Baker. 
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SAVAGE’S PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


EpWArD SAVAGE was born in Princeton, Mass., in 1761, and 
died in that town in July, 1817. He was originally a goldsmith ; 
but later turned for a livelihood to painting portraits and to engray- 
ing his own pictures. He acquired no great distinction, beyond 
securing a popular recognition for his engravings. Not long after 
Washington’s inauguration, Savage, then in Boston, and intending 
to go to New York, suggested to President Willard of Harvard 
College, that if the painter was made the bearer of a request to 
Washington to sit for a picture to be the property of the College, 
he would be glad to paint it and give it to the Corporation. Such 
a request of Washington Willard made in a letter dated November 
7, 1789, adding that “it would be exceedingly grateful to all the 
governors of this Society, if the portrait of the man we so highly 
love, esteem, and revere, should be the property of, and placed 
within, Harvard College.” Savage did not present this letter till 
shortly before December 23, 1789, for at that time Washington 
wrote to the President of the College, stating that he had received 
the request at Savage’s hands a few days before, and that the 
limner was then at work on the picture. Washington’s diary 
shows that he sat to Savage first on Monday, December 21 (three 
hours), Monday, 28th (“all the forenoon”), and Wednesday, 
January 6, 1790 (an hour and a half, “to finish the picture’’). 
“T am induced,” said Washington, “to comply with this request 
from a wish that I have to gratify, as far as with propriety may 
be done, every reasonable desire of the patrons and promoters of 
science. And at the same time I feel myself flattered by the 
polite manner in which I am requested to give this proof of my 
sincere regard and good wishes for the prosperity of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” 

There was some delay in the picture (which is on a canvas 25 
inches by 30) getting to its final resting-place, and this interval 
seems to have been improved by the painter, in making at least 
two copies of the portrait, one for John Adams, which has de- 
scended to Mr. Henry Adams, and the other, perhaps of smaller 
dimensions, or a mere sketch, which later served the artist in pro- 
ducing other pictures from which to make engravings. From such 
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a painting or sketch was probably made the picture described in a 
“Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits, under the auspices 
of the Antiquarians of the Art Institute” (Chicago, 1894), as 
follows: “ No. 363. Washington. Oil painting by Edward Sav- 
age. The present owner, the artist’s grandson, has been told by 
his father that the panel on which the portrait is painted was 
taken from the door of a state coach of the reign of George III. 
The coach had been broken up, and Mr. Savage, then in Lon- 
don, secured it as a curiosity. Lent by Charles H. Savage, 
Chicago.” 

The Adams picture has been heliotyped in the “ Centennial of 
Washington’s Inauguration,” edited by C. W. Bowen, New York, 
1892, where it can be compared with the Harvard picture, also 
reproduced there. This comparison will show that the replica 
varies slightly in some particulars of costume. 

In October, 1790, Washington, being then in Boston, re- 
ceived from the College an expression of gratitude for his services, 
in a formal address. In replying to it, the President hoped that 
the “ Muses might long enjoy a tranquil residence within the walls 
of the University.” 

The original picture is not alluded to in these proceedings, and 
had not apparently at that time been received in Cambridge. It 
was not placed in Harvard Hall probably till shortly before 
August 30, 1791, when the President and Fellows “ voted that 
the thanks of this Corporation be given to Mr. Edward Savage, 
portrait painter, for his polite and generous attention to the Uni- 
versity, in painting a portrait of the President of the United 
States, taken by him from the life; and that Mr. Savage’s brother 
be requested to transmit to him this vote.” 

We have direct testimony to the faithfulness of Savage’s work 
as a likeness in the opinion of Josiah Quincy, later President of 
the College. Mr. Edmund Quincy, in a Life of his father, says that 
President Quincy always declared “that the portrait by Savage in 
the College Dining-room in Harvard Hall was the best likeness 
he had ever seen of Washington, though its merits as a work of 
art were but small. ... One day [says the younger Quincy] 
when talking over those times in his old age, I asked my father 
to tell me what were his recollections of Washington’s personal 
presence and bearing. ‘I will tell you,’ said he, ‘just how he 
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struck me. He reminded me of the gentlemen who used to come 
to Boston in those days to attend the General Court from Hamp- 
den or Franklin County in the western part of the State,—a 
little stiff in his person; not a little formal in his manners; not 
particularly at ease in the presence of strangers. He had the air 
of a country gentleman not accustomed to mix much in society, 
perfectly polite; but not easy in his address and conversation, 
and not graceful in gait and movement.’ ”’ 

Savage’s picture became popular enough in engravings, many of 
them not closely resembling the original, to make reproductions 
of it a source of profit to the artist for some years, while its popu- 
larity lasted. Savage had probably already gone to London, at the 
time the College requested his brother to transmit its vote to him. 
He there became for a while a pupil of Benjamin West. He had 
taken with him in some form the likeness which he had painted 
for the College. This sketch or drawing he used as the basis of 
an oval engraving in stipple, published in London, February 7, 
1792. This plate professes to be engraved by Savage “ from the 
original picture painted in 1790, for the Philosophical Chamber 
at the University of Cambridge in Massachusetts.” This engrav- 
ing, slightly retouched about the hair, was used in “ Washington’s 
Monuments of Patriotism,” published at Philadelphia (1800) just 
after Washington’s death. Another plate, somewhat smaller than 
Savage’s, was made in 1793, and published by E. Jeffery, August 
10, 1793. Some tinted copies of this were issued. New engrav- 
ings of Savage’s London print appeared in Washington’s “ Of- 
ficial Letters to Congress,” Boston, 1796, engraved by S. Hill; 
in “Epistles from General Washington,’ New York, 1796, en- 
graved in stipple by Rollenson; in the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine in 1798, engraved by Houston; in “ Legacies of Wash- 
ington, Trenton, 1800, engraved by W. Harrison; and in “ Wash- 
ingtonia,” Baltimore, 1800, engraved by Tanner. J.C. Buttre, of 
New York, reéngraved it in mezzotint in 1865, and O’Neill of New 
York in stipple in the same year, but the badge of the Cincin- 
nati was omitted in this last one. 

Savage published a new and larger plate (18X14 inches) in 
London in 1793, which is quite different as a composition from 
the Harvard picture. It represents Washington sitting at a table 
and holding a plan of the future city of Washington, and has this 
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inscription: “ E. Savage, Pinx. et Sculp. GrorGE WASHINGTON, 
Esq., President of the United States of America. From the ori- 
ginal portrait, painted at the request of the Corporation of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Published by E. Savage. 
June 25, 1793.” There is a copy of this engraving in Harvard 
College Library. Later a new plate, a trifle narrower, was made, 
with a few changes in surroundings. 

This picture was reproduced, with some accessories omitted, in 
Winterbotham’s “ View of the United States,” New York, 1796. 
Prints of it were also published at Providence in 1800, and later, 
from retouched plates, engraved by Wm. Hamlin. The figure 
is in civil dress, and does not have the badge of the Cincinnati 
Society, as the original military picture had, but the view of the 
head is much the same. 

A large group-picture by Savage was better known in the early 
part of this century than any of the engravings from his single 
likenesses of Washington. In this composite picture the figure of 
the President was suggested by the picture of 1793. This showed, 
in a plate measuring 18} 24} inches, a circle of Washington and 
his family, about a table, on which the plan under Washington’s 
hand bore a plot of the new federal city. Mrs. Washington, the 
adopted children, and a negro servant make up the group. It 
was published in London March 10, 1798, and professed to be 
“ painted and engraved by E. Savage.” The sale of it demanded 
in time a new plate, and the impressions of this second issue are 
recognizable from some changes in the rosette of the hat lying 
upon the table. It was reéngraved by Sartain in mezzotint at 
a later day. The original canvas was acquired by the Boston 
Museum in 1840, and is said to have been bought in 1892 by 
William F. Havemeyer, of New York. 


I have made use of W. S. Baker’s “ Engraved Portraits of 
Washington,” Philadelphia, 1880, in supplementing my own 


memoranda on Savage and his work. 
Justin Winsor, ’538. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MEETINGS. 


THE MAGAZINE. 


With the present number, the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine com- 
pletes its third volume, and a word as to its future may be of interest. 
The Council of the Association decided at the beginning that, during 
the first few experimental years, while the Magazine was overcoming the 
initial inertia encountered by all new undertakings, while its necessary 
expenditures and its possible circle of subscribers were indefinite, the 
wisest policy from a business point of view was to make the subscription 
price one dollar, and to depend upon the treasury of the Association and 
upon voluntary effort for all additional needs. This decision has been 
justified by the result. During its first three years, which have not been 
favorable years for new enterprises, the Magazine with this assistance 
has steadily increased its number of subscribers, has met the necessary 
expenditures required for its publication, its office expenses, and for the 
distribution of such sample copies and other information in regard to it 
as a vigorous business policy demanded, and has enabled the manage- 
ment to create and maintain for it such a character as, we believe, will 
make its tentative subscription list permanent. 

With the beginning of the fourth year of its existence, however, the 
members of the Council feel that this first experimental stage should 
soon end; that the Magazine is fast reaching the point where, now that 
the large preliminary expenses are decreasing, it easily can and rightly 
ought to be self-supporting; where it should no longer expect either 
money or services as gifts; but where it should make its subscription 
price sufficiently large to enable it to meet all ordinary running expenses. 
These can be satisfactorily met by doubling the present subscription 
price, provided all present subscribers can be retained and a normal 
rate of increase maintained. The annual subscription price has, there- 
fore, been raised to two dollars ; the business office has been put upon a 
purely business basis, with better preparations for meeting the demands 
upon it; and it is expected and believed that the members of the Asso- 
ciation, in order to provide for such of the unusual requirements of the 
period of establishment as may still continue during the next year or two, 
will cheerfully continue their membership and their membership fees 
until the last stage of the problem is finally solved. 

It only remains for each subscriber to remember that he is the court of 
last resort, upon whose decision the success or failure of the Magazine 
depends. If this work be worth doing at all, it is worth doing well ; 
and if it approve itself to Harvard men as well done, surely none of them 
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will grudge the cost. I have no doubt, therefore, that our expectations 
will be abundantly satisfied in the result. 
Warren K. Blodgett, ’78. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 


In commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the coming of 
Dean Langdell to the chair of a professor at the Harvard Law School, 
all of his present colleagues, four of whom were formerly his pupils, 
together with Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, a former associate 
in the Law Faculty, have contributed legal essays to the May number of 
the Harvard Law Review, which the editors have cordially placed at 
their disposal, with a dedication to Dean Langdell, “in honor of his 
genius as a lawyer, his originality as a teacher of law, his sagacity as a 
law school administrator, and his devoted and successful services as dean 
and professor during the last twenty-five years.” 

Professor Keener, a former pupil and colleague of Professor Langdell, 
had intended to send a paper to this number of the Review, but, greatly 
to the regret of himself and his quondam associates, unforeseen duties 
made this impossible. 

On June 25, the day before Commencement, Sir Frederick Pollock 
will deliver an address before the Harvard Law School Association in 
Sanders Theatre, and the members of the Association will afterwards 
dine together in Massachusetts Hall. 

The second quinquennial catalogue of the Law School will be ready for 
distribution before the end of the academic year. 

James Barr Ames, ’68. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE ADVANCING YEAR. 


Personal items. — Graduate amenities. — Football in the Faculty. — Football in 
the Overseers. — Intercollegiate Debates. —The Harvard Memorial Society. — 
Alumni Weekly. — The Library. — University Hall. 

On Saturday, April 27, President Eliot landed in New York, having 
been absent from Cambridge since January 4. He returns in most 
vigorous health. Prof. Charles H. Moore has been appointed Curator 
of the Fogg Museum of Fine Arts. March 9, died Thomas Motley, 
Instructor in Farming, who had for several years headed the list of col- 
lege officers, as arranged by academic seniority. The death of Leverett 
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Salstonstall has removed an eminent alumnus ; his legacy of five thou- 
sand dollars was a mark of his lifelong affection for the University. 


By a graceful and hospitable thought, the New York Harvard Club 
has extended its privileges to any member of the College Faculty who 
may happen to be in New York. All that is necessary in order to be 
regularly “ put up” is to take from the Dean one of the cards of intro- 
duction with which he is generously supplied. The courtesy is of a piece 
with the entertainment which the various local and houseless Harvard 
Clubs show to those members of the Faculty who attend their annual din- 
ners and tell the world what is going on at Alma Mater. Such ameni- 
ties are evidence that both sides understand not only the common interest 
of graduates and teachers, but the necessity of mutual support and sym- 
pathy. The ultimate tribunal to which the wisdom of the acts of all 
the governing boards must be submitted is the sober public opinion of the 
alumni of the University ; they support it by their means, their sons, their 
influence and their affection; an exchange of views tends to prudence 
within the institution and to loyalty without. 


The motives which led the Faculty to the two votes against inter- 
collegiate football, quoted on pages 524 and 526, cannot be ascertained, 
because one argument appealed to one mind and another argument to 
another. Whether broken bones or broken rules or broken promises of 
reforming the game had most influence, it would be hard to say. Nor 
is it distinctly apparent from any of the votes precisely how far the 
Faculty was opposed to intercollegiate football, inasmuch as some people 
undoubtedly objected to the proposed manner of limiting what they 
considered an evil. It is noticeable that the younger members of the 
Faculty were divided in about the same proportion as the older mem- 
bers, and that some of those who have had the most experience in athletic 
matters were opposed to the game. Two arguments which seemed to 
affect the result have no connection with the playing rules. The first 
is that the attention given to the sport by undergraduates, by their 
friends, by the alumni, and by the press, diverts the public mind from the 
real function of a university, — that of transmitting and enlarging learn- 
ing. The other branch of this line of argument is that football has 
come to be a serious interference with the work of the University during 
the season ; that the demands made upon the players are such that study 
cannot be expected from them; and that the general excitement from 
practice and match games weakens the attention and application of a 
large body of students. Upon the other side it was urged that the 
Faculty has a perfect remedy in its own hands by requiring of all stu- 
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dents, athletic or otherwise, the regular, steady, daily work which is the 
normal life of the University; and that, on the general question of the 
public reputation of the University, the opinion of the alumni is as 
important as that of the Faculty. 


It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the action of the Faculty 
would not have been taken had there been any assurance at the time of 
the first discussion that anybody had an intention of bringing about a 
reform of the game. Three months had passed since the Springfield 
gladiatorial contest, and no one seemed to be stirring in any university. 
The Athletic Committee had, however, actually initiated a movement 
looking towards a radical improvement of the game. Since undergradu- 
ates are plainly powerless to deal with such complications, the only 
people who could accomplish anything were the athletic graduates, who 
have a direct representation in the Athletic Committee. It now appears 
that they were prepared to support a reform which, in their judgment, 
would take away the objectionable features of the game. The recent 
concentration of public opinion upon this question has roused the alumni, 
and their interest is reflected in the discussion by their special repre- 
sentatives in the College government, — the Overseers. This body has 
usually been radically conservative on athletic questions, and in 1888 
showed such a disposition to restrict the game that the Athletic Com- 
mittee was created. The words “as defined by the Statutes” were 
undoubtedly intended to be a saving of whatever residuary power the 
Overseers might haply possess in the premises. The question of ulti- 
mate jurisdiction thus raised has not been settled, and it is a knotty 
point for the constitutional lawyer. What more interests the public just 
now is the likelihood of intercollegiate football matches for next fall. 


While the Overseers and the Faculty are thus practicing mass plays, 
the students have, unchecked, met Yale and Princeton upon another 
field, and have brought the crimson home triumphant. At the joint 
debate with Yale in Sanders Theatre on January 18, the Harvard rep- 
resentatives successfully maintained their side. On March 27, three 
other Harvard men were adjudged superior in the intercollegiate debate 
at Princeton. These two successes, added to the previously unbroken 
succession of Harvard victories in debating, seem a sufficient answer to 
the assertion that a college course does not prepare a man for life. In 
all professions — except, of course, that of journalism, where facts speak 
for themselves — the main object is to convince; and the speaking in 
which Harvard men are now trained and by which they win their victo- 
ries is a simple, manly, straightforward style. Rhetoric for the sake of 
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high sounding words, and oratory meant only to be admired, are consid- 
ered blemishes. As to the future of debate at Harvard, there are several 
special reasons for encouragement. An association of those who have 
participated as speakers or alternates in intercollegiate debates has now 
been formed with the purpose of keeping up a system not unlike that of 
graduate coaching in athletics. The association will encourage and criti- 
cise debaters, keep track of promising speakers, and especially “ develop” 
Freshmen. In the second place, the Freshman Debating Society, with a 
membership of more than one hundred, and thirty contestants for the 
Yale Freshman debate, has put the training several years farther back ; 
and the debaters are already well under way who will come forward 
during the next three or four years for intercollegiate university con- 
tests. In the third place, since properly conducted debate has been 
shown to be a suitable intellectual discipline, a movement is now on foot 
to extend the instruction by providing an elective open to Juniors, thus 
supplementing the present English VI, which is restricted to thirty 
selected Seniors. A fourth suggestion is that the successful contestants 
of the year be honored publicly by a testimonial dinner. 


College journalism has taken on a form more like that of secular jour- 
nalism by the establishment at the beginning of the academic year of the 
daily Harvard News as a rival to the Crimson. So far as reading matter 
is concerned, the competition has a good effect on both papers. A natural 
desire to enlarge the field of enterprise led to the announcement early in 
February that the Crimson was about to issue an Alumni Weekly, con- 
taining news likely to interest the graduates. Inasmuch as this ground 
was already covered by the Graduates’ Magazine, a conference was 
arranged between the editors of the Crimson and some of the alumni, 
the result of which was that the Crimson editors unanimously withdrew 
their proposal. A public statement was thereupon issued, signed by a 
body of the best known Harvard alumni, expressing their appreciation of 
this generous and public-spirited course. This settlement reflects much 
credit upon the undergraduate spirit, and avoids a division of strength 
and resources. 


An interesting sign of active college life is the formation of the new 
Harvard Memorial Society. The name, by its likeness to that of the 
“Harvard Memorial Biographies,’ and “ Harvard Memorial Hall,” 
suggests the purpose of the Society. The Harvard Historical Society, 
which flourished a dozen years ago, had for its object the encouragement 
of historical study in general; the new organization proposes to devote 
itself to the study of Harvard history, and especially to the marking of 
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historical spots in and about the college grounds and buildings. For 
instance, it is proposed to find out the rooms in which great men have 
lived as students or teachers, and to put suitable tablets on the exterior 
walls and within the buildings. Other places which will naturally be 
marked, are the spot where President Langdon made his famous 
prayer before the troops on the night before Bunker Hill; the build- 
ings occupied as barracks by the Continental troops ; the site of the first 
Harvard Hall, and first Stoughton Hall; the places once inhabited by dis- 
tinguished presidents, such as Dunster, Wadsworth, Sparks, and Everett ; 
the “ Rebellion Tree ;” the site of the church in which Washington, Lafay- 
ette, and Jackson were received and honored. An interesting course of 
lectures on Harvard history by distinguished alumni has also been planned 
for next year. The inception of this scheme is due to a few public- 
spirited undergraduates, who have drawn in a body of officers of the 
University, and have elected fifteen honorary members from among the 
best-known Harvard alumni. The “ first honorary member” is Rev. 
William H. Furness, of Philadelphia, who is also the “ oldest living grad- 
uate.” Mr. Justin Winsor assumes the presidency. The graduates of 
the College will generously respond to the appeal which will doubtless 
be made for the few hundred dollars necessary to pay the modest expenses 
of placing permanent memorials, and it is hoped that the Corporation 
will assume their permanent care. 


A Committee appointed by the Corporation, consisting of the Treas- 
urer and Librarian, is engaged with Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge 
in making plans for the transformation of old Gore Hall into a stack and 
reading-room. The changes will give immediate relief to the library, 
but by no means preclude the necessity of carrying out in the near future 
the more extensive plans of a new structure which the death of the in- 
tending benefactor, two years ago, brought to a standstill. Arrange- 
ments will be made by which about 15,000 volumes of the collections now 
in old Gore Hall will be available elsewhere during the summer ; and it 
is supposed that by the opening of the next academic year the new stack 
and reading-room will be ready for occupancy. It is expected that work 
will be begun during Commencement week, and that the improvements 
will render the building fireproof, so that the objection to introducing 
artificial light will be removed. The Committee have a limited sum of 
money to work with, and cannot do all that they would wish. 


Of all the University buildings, none is more inconvenient or crowded 
than University Hall, the seat of the administrative offices, where are 
assembled the records of all the students under the Faculty of Arts and 
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Sciences. The Faculty Room, with about fifty seats, accommodates a 
Faculty of eighty-one members, of whom sixty-five have been present at 
one meeting this year. The office of the Recorder is also small and in- 
convenient, and one of the clerks has colonized an alcove never intended 
to be used for such purposes. Under the reform which calls for daily 
returns of absences, and as a result of the system of personal relations 
with individual students, the necessary bookkeeping of the office has 
become a serious matter. Much of this work goes on in public, and 
records are made in the same book by several different individuals. 
The result is some confusion, and a considerable loss of time to those 
officers of the college whose moments are most precious. It would be 
a much appreciated public convenience if all the College offices in Cam- 
bridge and Boston might be connected with each other by a private 
telephone system, which would facilitate communication throughout the 
University precincts. From the College Office to the Agassiz Museum, 
the Botanic Garden, and the Observatory is a journey of some minutes, 
with no certainty of finding the person sought. It is desirable to assem- 
ble either in University Hall, or in some new building, all the officers of 
the University in Cambridge, including the Bursar, the Secretary of the 
Scientific School, the “ up-stairs deans,” and the whole staff of clerks and 
stenographers. The present efficiency of the College Office is obtained 
by doing work at a disadvantage, which means a sacrifice of convenience 
not only to the officers, but to the instructors, students, and the public. 
Nevertheless, several improvements have recently been made in the sys- 
tem of the College books. For the first time the entrance records of 
students are placed on the same page with their college records; the 
correcting of the entrance books and their return to the Committee 
on Entrance Examinations have been improved and quickened. Since 
1893 the excellent system has prevailed of asking special students, 
Freshmen, and applicants for scholarships to furnish the names of two 
persons in a position to answer questions about them; personal letters 
are then written to these two addresses, and the University takes every 
precaution thus to assure itself of the character of those who seek its 


membership or its aids. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


“Clio, the Neglected Muse,” an article “ From a Graduate’s Window,” 
in the December number of the Magazine, has aroused much interest 
among the students, and has made them think how little they know of 
Harvard’s past, and how little they observe the memory of Harvard 
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men. Several letters have appeared in the College papers proposing 
various plans of remedy, the most popular proposition being, that a 
series of lectures be given each year on “Historic Harvard,” by pro- 
fessors and graduates, who, through their studies or recollections, could 
make such lectures interesting, and that transmittenda be put in the 
rooms occupied by such men as Emerson, Holmes, and Sumner. At 
present almost the only rooms so marked are 5 and 42 College House, 
by pictures of Emerson and Frank Bolles; and 32 Stoughton, by the 
initials of Phillips Brooks cut in the floor. As a result of this interest, 
eight members of the Junior class organized on May 7 a “ Harvard 
Memorial Society,” the object of which, as expressed in the constitution, 
is “to foster among students interest in the historical associations of 
Harvard, and to perpetuate the traditions of her past.” The Society is 
made up of active and honorary members. Twenty to thirty Seniors 
and a smaller number of resident graduates form the active membership. 
The honorary members are a limited number of non-resident graduates 
who are interested in historical work, or have been of especial service 
to the University. The officers are: Pres., Dr. Justin Winsor, 53; 
vice-pres., Prof. A. B. Hart, 80; sec., A. C. Train, ’96; treas., C. Dick- 
inson, 96; archivist, W. G. Brown, 91; curator, G. L. Paine, ’96. 
The interest in debating, which has increased much during the last 
few years, shows no signs of growing less. On the contrary, the first 
debate ever held with Princeton has given a new stimulus to the work 
of the societies. More anxiety was felt over the result of this contest 
than over that of the recent one with Yale, as it was known that Prince- 
ton paid much more attention than Yale to speaking. Every effort was 
therefore made to bring out the best men in the competitive debate held 
February 16, to choose speakers. The judges, Prof. S. Williston, Prof. 
E. Cummings, Mr. J: J. Hayes, and Mr. G. P. Baker, selected, out of 
27 competitors, as Harvard’s representatives, C. A. Duniway, 2 Gr.; of 
the Harvard Union, W. E. Hutton, 95, of the Wendell Phillips Club, 
and F. Dobyns, 98; J. C. Rowe, ’95, was chosen alternate. The debate 
was held at Princeton, March 27, and resulted in a victory for Har- 
vard. ‘The standard of speaking was said by those present to have been 
higher than in any previous contest. The question was: “ Resolved, 
That if it were possible, a reasonable property qualification for the ex- 
ercise of the municipal franchise in the United States would be desir- 
able.” The Princeton representatives, W. H. Butler, J. W. Park, and 
H. E. White, supported the affirmative. Gen. Horace Porter, of New 
York, presided, and introduced the speakers. The judges were Rev. 
Dr. David Greer, Hon. George L. Rives, and Prof. George G. Chase 
of Columbia. After the debate a banquet at the Princeton Inn was 
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given to the debaters and judges, at which L. McK. Garrison, ’88, re- 
sponded to the toast, “ Harvard.” The debaters were enthusiastic over 
the cordial treatment they received at Princeton. 

An event of scarcely less interest to the local debaters was the contest 
between the Harvard Union and the Wendell Phillips Club on March 8. 
The Union had the affirmative of the question: “ Resolved, That the 
present method of electing senators is preferable to election by popular 
vote.” As each club made every effort to bring out its ablest debaters, 
the speaking was on both sides remarkably spirited, and the debate no 
less interesting than the average intercollegiate contest. For the Union, 
H. A. Bull, 95, and J. P. Hall, 1 L., were the principal speakers, five- 
minute speeches being also made by E. H. Warren, ’95, N. P. Dodge, 
1 L., J. P. Warren, 96, C. A. Duniway, 2 Gr., and R. C. Ringwalt, ’95 ; 
F. D. Pollak, ’96, and W. S. Youngman, ’95, made the principal speeches 
for the Wendell Phillips Club, and were supported by W. E. Hutton, ’95, 
W. R. Buckminster, 2 L., F. R. Steward, 96, A. S. Apsey, 3 L., and 
A. P. Stone, 2 L. The judges, Mayor Bancroft of Cambridge, Mr. E. 
L. Conant, and Mr. G. P. Baker, decided in favor of the Union. The 
debate was such an unquestionable success that it is to be hoped that an 
inter-club contest will become an annual event. 

The Harvard Union has held regular meetings with debates of the 
usual high standard. One was held with the Prospect Union Debating 
Club, March 29, on the question: “Aesolved, That labor organizations 
are prejudicial to the best interests of workingmen.”” The Harvard Union 
supported the affirmative, its representatives being C. Dickinson, 796, 
C. E. Bryan, ’96, and F. S. Elliot, 95; J. Schwartz, J. M. Madden, and 
L. Beedle spoke for the Prospect Union. The decision of the judges, 
Mr. G. O. Virtue and E. S. Page, 1 L., was in favor of the Prospect 
Union. The Wendell Phillips Club has had its usual successful quarter, 
and has increased its membership by two competitive debates. The 
Freshman Debating Club has been especially active this spring in antici- 
pation of its debate with the Yale Freshman, held at New Haven, May 
10. Meetings have been held every Wednesday, at several of which the 
speakers have been criticised by upper classmen. For their debate with 
Yale the club chose the affirmative of the question: ‘“Aesolved, That the 
President’s term should be lengthened to six years, and that he be in- 
eligible for reélection.” Two competitive debates were held to decide on 
the speakers. At the first ten men were selected who spoke a second 
time, April 11. From these the judges, Prof. A. B. Hart, Prof. E. 
Cummings, and Mr. J. J. Hayes, chose C. Grilk, C. E. Morgan, H. T. 
Reynolds, Sp., and for alternate F, Hendrick. 

The Yale News, in speaking recently of the establishment of the 
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George William Curtis college lectureship on Good Government, com- 
plained of the few opportunities Yale men have of hearing cultivated 
speakers. No such complaint can be made at Harvard. During the 
winter months scarcely a night passes without one or more lectures before 
different college organizations. Some are on purely technical subjects, 
such as those given before the Engineering Society and the Boylston 
Chemical Club, while others are nearly as interesting to the public as 
to the students. In this latter class comes the address of the English 
actor, Mr. Beerbohm Tree. Last year, as it will be remembered, Mr. 
Henry Irving spoke in Sanders Theatre, on “ Individuality,” under the 
auspices of the Harvard Union. The experiment proved so successful 
that this year the Press Association sent a similar invitation to Mr. 
Tree, and March 29 Sanders Theatre was filled to overflowing with an 
enthusiastic audience. On the platform were Mrs. Tree and other mem- 
bers of Mr. Tree’s company, several members of the Faculty, and the 
officers of the Press Association. Professor Peirce introduced Mr. Tree, 
who spoke on “ Some Aspects of the Stage and Culture of the Imagina- 
tion.” An informal reception was given him by the Press Association 
before the address. 

Another interesting address was one given by General Booth of the 
Salvation Army, under the auspices of the Religious Union, in Sanders 
Theatre, February 20. After a brief introduction by Professor Peabody, 
General Booth told of his work in “ Darkest England,” and spoke of 
social work in general. The audience was perhaps the largest in Sanders 
during this year. 

The exhibition of the Camera Club is becoming an annual event looked 
forward to with much pleasure. The club, though small in numbers, is 
very active, and does excellent work. It promises to play an important 
part in raising the artistic perception and appreciation of the students. 
The exhibition was held this year, March 7-10. The number of pic- 
tures exhibited was somewhat smaller than last year, but the artistic and 
technical value of those shown was much greater than in former years. 
A basis of comparison was formed by the prize pictures of previous 
years which were hung in the hall. The judges, Mr. George M. Morgan 
and Mr. Francis R. Allen, of the Boston Camera Club, awarded the 
first prize to F. E. Frothingham, ’96, for the best all round work, and 
the second to C. P. M. Rumford, ’97, for his group of pictures taken for 
the most part on the Delaware River; Dr. O. W. Huntington received the 
prize for portraiture. Honorable mention was given to P. P. Sharples, 
95, and to A. F. Stevenson, Jr., 95. The medal offered by Professor 
Norton for the most artistic picture was awarded to C. P. M. Rumford, 
97, by vote of the club. This method of awarding the medal was sug- 
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gested by Professor Norton, who was quite unable to decide which of ten 
particularly good pictures possessed the greatest merit. The attendance 
during the four days of the exhibition was over 3,000. 

A plan was suggested during the winter of holding a series of “College 
Conferences,” at which students and members of the Faculty might 
informally discuss college topics of interest to both bodies. A meeting 
of some twenty students and a few professors was held at Professor de 
Sumichrast’s house to talk the matter over. At the request of those 
present Professor de Sumichrast appointed a committee to arrange the 
proposed conferences — W. Ames, ’95 ; W. K. Brice, ’95; J.C. Fairchild, 
96; R. C. Grew, 95; G. G. Murchie, 95, and E. H. Warren, ’95. 
The newspapers in various parts of the country speedily began to an- 
nounce that the form of the government of Harvard was to be changed, 
and that the students were to be admitted to a share in it. So many 
misconceptions arose as to the very simple nature of the proposed con- 
ferences that the committee decided to abandon the plan of having them. 

The Junior dinner was held at the Vendome Hotel, Boston, April 5. 
The large attendance of over 200 made it unusually successful. Junior 
dinners are almost the only opportunities classes now have of coming 
together socially, and so may be taken as an index to class feeling. 
Ninety-six has been conspicuous in all lines of college activity, and on 
this occasion showed evidence of that class spirit of which there is 
not overmuch in these days of large classes and electives. The president 
of the class, J. C. Fairchild, presided, and E. M. Hurley acted as toast- 
master. The speakers were E. R. Mathews, for the College press; J. 
R. Bullard, Jr., for the ’Varsity crew; J. A. Gade, for the literary in- 
terests of the class; H. E. Addison, on “ Any Old Thing ;” C. Brewer, 
for football ; Captain Griffin of the class nine, Captain Forbes of the 
class crew, and A. Borden. R. M. Townsend read a poem. 

It was announced this year that the Hasty Pudding play was to be 
somewhat more “serious” than the usual Pudding production. The 
lovers of burlesque, however, had no reason to fear anything dull, for 
“‘Proserpina ”’ was in the usual lively Pudding vein. There was less 
horse-play and more legitimate comic opera, that was all; and it was 
generally regarded as an improvement. The libretto, by Winthrop 
Ames, ’95, was very bright and contained some exceedingly good songs. 
The music, as usual light and catchy, was composed by D. G. Mason, 
95, who wrote part of last year’s score. Three performances were 
given in New York, three in Boston, and four in Cambridge. One of 
the latter was as usual exclusively for present and past members of the 
Club. The last performance was for the benefit of the ’Varsity crew. 
The acting of C. M. Flandrau, 95, as Mrs. Ceres; E. G. Merrill, 95, as 
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Mrs. Venus, the professional beauty ; and of J. Purdon, ’95, as Dan 
Cupid, her son, was especially amusing. 

The musical clubs have been busy the past three months preparing for 
their spring concerts. Many places were left vacant in all of them by 
the withdrawal of the Seniors. Forty men answered the call for candi- 
dates for the Glee Club. There was the usual lack of tenors, but the 
voices were, as a rule, good ; and nineteen were taken on for further trial. 
Regular practice was kept up under the training of Mr. Locke, and many 
new pieces learned. Permission was granted for concerts at Andover, 
March 1, in aid of the Andover Football Association ; at Cambridgeport, 
February 26, in aid of the Prospect Union; at Boston, April 3, for the 
S. F. Smith, ’29, testimonial; at Boston, April 6, at the University 
Club; at Roxbury, April 24; at Lowell, April 26; at Salem, April 30; 
at Newton, May 6; and at Fall River, May 10. The Mandolin Club has 
practiced regularly under the leadership of R. G. Morse, ’96. Owing to 
the excellence of the material the club has been considerably enlarged 
this spring, there now being six first mandolins, four second, four guitars, 
and a viola. Another innovation that has not before been tried in a 
’Varsity Club is the introduction of a flageolet. In many of the pieces 
the viola is not strong enough to bring out the part, but the flageolet, 
with its high register, does this very well. The Banjo Club, under the 
leadership of J. M. Little, ’97, has had a successful quarter. The Pierian 
Sodality has decided to retain C. L. Safford, 94, as leader, although he 
has left the University. Concerts were arranged this spring at Welles- 
ley and Radcliffe Colleges, and in Newton, Boston, and Lowell. 

The chess and whist elements of the Chess and Whist Club have parted 
and formed separate organizations. The Chess Club, in order to keep up 
interest in the game, has decided to have the championship of the College 
held subject to challenge under the following conditions: besides the 
champion there is a guard of four players and a Sophomore champion, 
any of whom may challenge the champion for his title. The guards 
are subject to challenge from any member of the club, and the Sopho- 
more champion from any member registered in one of the lower classes. 
S. M. Ballou, 2 L., is at present the champion; W. L. Van Kleeck, ’95, 
J. Hewins, Jr., 96; L. Schoenfeld, 95, and H. Lewis, 96, form the 
guard, and E. E. Southard, ’97, is the Sophomore champion. Several 
evenings have been devoted to simultaneous chess with members of 
the Boston and New York Chess Clubs. The Whist Club, also, has 
been active. A challenge was sent to Yale and accepted for an in- 
tercollegiate tournament, to be held in Cambridge May 3. From the 
results of the tournament for the college championship, the following 
team of three couples was selected: W. T. Gunnison, 3 L., and A. D. 
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Salinger, 3 L.; E. K. Hall, 2 L., and M. B. Jones, 1 L. ; C. D. Booth, 


96, and W. T. Denison, ’96. 
G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The report of the Treasurer shows that Radcliffe College has received 
the following gifts during the last three months: in March, from Miss 
Loring, $50.95; in April, the following, $10,000, bequest of Miss Anna 
C. Lowell, “in memory of my dear friend, Cornelia Loring, who was so 
much interested in the Harvard examinations for women ;” $5,000 on 
account of Mrs. Sweetser’s bequest ; $15,000 from the executors of Miss 
Sarah Parker’s estate; and $1,000 from a friend, to be applied to the 
purchase of scientific or reference books for the library. 

Accessions have been made to the library by purchase and by gift. 
Mrs. James T. Fields has gracefully sent the check received for a poem, 
which has provided an authentic set of Ruskin’s works and Pope’s works, 
edited by Elwin and Courthope. Mr. Charles F. Atkinson has added a 
number of antislavery books to the collection he had already given as “a 
memorial to William P. Atkinson and Sarah C. Atkinson, lifelong abo- 
litionists.”” Colonel Higginson continues to make his occasional friendly 
visits to the library ; his last gift was the ‘‘ Letters of Emily Dickinson,” 
whom he introduced to the world. in a brilliant article in the Atlantic 
Monthly several years ago. He has also placed in the library a collec- 
tion of autograph letters from distinguished persons. Harvard College 
has given to Radcliffe, Aligemeine Geschichte, edited by Oncken, num- 
bers 76, 87, 94-204. 

During the spring recess the ground back: of the gymnasium was 
fenced in to give the students a place in which to play basket ball. The 
new land furnishes the room for three new tennis courts, the grading 
for which is now in progress. 

On the 6th of March, Dr. Horace Howard Furness came to Radcliffe 
at the invitation of Miss Irwin, to read ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
It was an unusual pleasure for the students to hear this reading by one 
who has so much power of imagination and such a rare appreciation of 
the humor and beauty of Shakespeare. The recent addresses before the 
Emmanuel Club were made by Miss Helena S. Dudley on “ The College 
Settlements Association,” and by Rev. S. M. Crothers, on “ St. Francis 
of Assisi.” The addresses before the Graduate Club were made by Mr. 
Humphry Ward, who read selections from the poems of William Wat- 
son, and by General Walker on “The Confessions of an Individualist.”’ 
Mrs. Margaret Deland read a paper before the English Club on “The 
Value of the Novel;” Prof. J. W. White spoke before the Classical 
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Club on “A Winter in Greece,” and Miss Anna B. Thompson read a 
paper before the Philosophy Club on “The Practical Value of Fichte’s 
Philosophy.” Under the direction of the Music Club two concerts were 
given, one by Miss Gertrude Franklin, and one by a stringed quartette 
from Harvard University. The Glee and Banjo Clubs gave their annual 
concert on the 3d and 5th of April. 

In March appeared the seventh of the Radcliffe College Monographs, 
“The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge,” by Miss Anna Boyn- 
ton Thompson. The book, which is the result of the detailed study and 
comparison of all the philosophical works of Fichte unites clearness of 
exposition with a certain passionate vigor of expression. Miss Thomp- 
son’s main thesis is the consistency of Fichte’s system in all the expres- 
sions of it. A luminous account of the main features of the doctrine is 
followed by an appendix containing quotations from all the works of 
Fichte in substantiation of each point of the summary. The book, which 
is indispensable to every student of Fichte, is, as Dr. Royce says, in the 
introduction which he prefixed “as independent and original within the 
limits possible in an expository essay, as it is devoted and painstaking.” 

Valeria Fraser, ’93-’94, is the assistant in the English Department of 
the Normal School at Athens, Georgia. Eleanor B. Eaton, ’90-’95, has 
been appointed instructor in Rhetoric at Wellesley College for next year. 
Mary E. Davy, ’94-95, is to teach Mathematics at Waterman Hall, 
Sycamore, Ill. On April 16, Mary Chase, 93-94, married Prescott 
O. Clarke, of Providence, R. I. 


ALUMNAE NOTES. 


On April 15, The Appian Way Club held its third annual meeting, at 
which Kate Runkle, Elizabeth Briggs, Maud A. Lawson, Helen L. Reed, 
and Mary J. Foley were present. It was decided to change the name of 
the club to Harvard Annex Club, and to extend the membership so as to 
include all the graduates of the Harvard Annex. — Alice Jose, ’93, is 
teaching at Miss Scandlin’s school, Boston; Lucy A. Paton, 92, has 
accepted a position at Miss Folsom’s school, Boston; Sophie C. Hart, ’92, 
is made associate professor of Rhetoric at Wellesley College. —On April 
17, Jane M. Blake, 91, married Arthur S. Johnson, of Boston. 

Mary Coes. 


ACADEMIC CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE DOCUMENTS ON THE FOOTBALL QUESTION. 


So much discussion has been aroused by the recent action of the gov- 
erning bodies of the University upon intercollegiate football, that a record 
of the proceedings and votes which were taken upon them should here be 
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made. In order to understand the matter, it is necessary to go back to 
the original formation of the Athletic Committee, and to the previous 
action upon the question of prohibition. 

The earliest general vote looking to the regulation of athletics was 
passed by the College Faculty in the following words : — 


“No match games, races, or athletic exhibitions shall take place in Cam- 
bridge, except after the last recitation hour on Saturday, or after four o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 


May 29, 1882, the Faculty appointed a committee to consider and re- 
port upon athletic sports and their relation to college work. Upon the 
report of that committee it was voted by the Faculty, June 5, 1882 :— 


“That a standing Committee on the regulation of Athletic Sports be ap- 
pointed, to consist of three members, of whom [the Director of the Gymnasium] 
shall be one, and to report to the Faculty at the first meeting in January of 
each year.” 


This Committee, for a year and a half, from 1882 to 1884, sat with 
two members of the Corporation as a joint Committee on Athletics ; there- 
after it acted alone as a responsible Committee of three. 

January 6, 1885, the Athletic Committee reported that, — 


“ After deliberate investigation we have become convinced that the game of 
foot-ball as at present played by college teams is brutal, demoralizing to players 
and spectators, and extremely dangerous, and we do not believe that at the 
present time and with the prevailing spirit any revision of the rules made by 
the Intercollegiate Association could be effective in removing these objection- 
able features. 

“We believe that foot-ball, played in the proper spirit under proper condi- 
tions, may be made one of the most valuable of college sports, and we should 
deprecate its permanent loss.” 


The Faculty thereupon, January 6, 1885, — 


“Voted, That students shall not be allowed to play Intercollegiate games of 
football.” 


The Athletic Committee was reorganized under the following vote of 
May 26, 1885, which was recommended by the old committee : — 


“The Committee on the regulation of athletic sports shall consist of five 
members, namely: the Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium ; a physician 
resident in Boston or Cambridge ; a graduate of Harvard College, interested 
in athletic sports ; and two undergraduates chosen from among the leaders in 
athletic sports. 

“The Committee shall be appointed by the President of the University for 
the term of one year. 

“The Committee shall report to the Faculty at the first meeting in January 
of each year : and on all questions involving general principles shall consult the 
Faculty before communicating its decision to the students.”’ 
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January 5, 1886, the Faculty adopted the following vote : — 


“Whereas the Committee on Athletics has advised the Faculty that the game 
of football has been much improved during the past season : — 

“Voted, on recommendation of the Committee, that the Faculty’s prohibi- 
tion of intercollegiate games of football, adopted Jan. 6, 1885, be now with- 
drawn.” 


April 18, 1888, a Committee of the Overseers recommended the adop- 
tion of the following votes, which were not passed : — 


“Voted, That the Faculty be requested to prohibit any undergraduate from 
taking part in any athletic contest with the students of any other college, 
or with any organization not belonging to the University, during the College 

ear.” 
m “Voted, That the existing Committee on Athletics should be increased from 
five to seven members by adding thereto one member of the Faculty and one 
undergraduate, and that this Committee should be given the entire supervision 
and control of all athletic exercises within the precincts of the University, 
subject to the authority of the Faculty.” 


As a substitute, a minority committee proposed the following, which 
was also not adopted : — 


“1st. That the formal intercollegiate contests be limited to Yale, and that 
University teams be alone permitted to take part in them. 

“2d. That these contests take place only at New Haven, Cambridge, or such 
other New England city or town as the Athletic Committee may from time to 
time designate.” 


Instead of accepting either of these propositions, the Overseers sub- 
stituted the following, May 2, 1888 : — 


“ Whereas in the opinion of this Board an undue prominence is now given to 
Athletic Contests in the College, and excesses and abuses attending the same 
and mainly incidental to intercollegiate contests should be checked and guarded 
against for the future, Therefore, 

“Voted, — That in the opinion of this Board intercollegiate contests should 
take place only in Cambridge, New Haven, or such other New England city or 
town as the Committee on Athletics may from time to time designate, that 
University teams alone should be permitted to take part in intercollegiate 
contests, and that students should be prohibited from taking part in contests 
with organizations not belonging to the University, except on Saturdays and 
holidays.” 


This was followed, on May 9, 1888, by the following vote of the 
Overseers : — 

“Voted, — That in the opinion of this Board it is expedient that the existing 
Committee on Athletics should be increased by adding thereto two members 
of the Faculty and one undergraduate, — the undergraduate members of the 
Committee to be appointed by the undergraduates in such manner as the Fac- 
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ulty may determine ; and that the Committee should have entire supervision 
and control of all athletic exercises within and without the precincts of the 
University, subject to the authority of the Faculty. 

“The Committee thus constituted comprises three members of the College 
Faculty, one physician, three undergraduates. 

“Voted, That in the opinion of this Board additional space should be pro- 
vided as soon as practicable for use as a college play-ground.” 


The Corporation thereupon, May 14, 1888, — 

“Voted, — To transmit to the College Faculty a copy of the communication 
received from the Overseers in relation to athletics, and to request them to 
examine the whole subject and make a report thereon to this Board.” 

The Faculty, May 15, 1888, appointed a special committee of three, 
which submitted an elaborate report in print, June 12, 1888. They ree- 
ommended an Athletic Committee of nine members (three Faculty, three 
graduate, three undergraduate, as finally adopted) ; they also made the 
following suggestions as to the status of the committee : — 

“ As to its powers, your Committee recommend that this Committee shall 
have full powers to control all matters relating to athletics and athletic contests 
in all departments of the University. 

“ As to its responsibilities, your Committee recommend that this Committee 
shall exist by the authority of the Corporation, and shall be responsible to that 
body alone, to whom they shall make two written reports each year.” 


The Faculty accepted the form of the Committee, but declined to ree- 
ommend that it be responsible to the Corporation. Instead, they passed 
a series of votes, June 12, 1888, and sent them to the Corporation. The 
following are the most significant : — 

“That this committee shall have full power over all matters relating to 
athletics and athletic contests, subject to such general regulations as the Col- 
lege Faculty may from time to time adopt. It shall present two written reports 
each year to the Faculty. 

“That the Faculty reaffirm and adopt the following regulations on athletic 
sports :— 

“1. No match games, races, or athletic exhibitions shall take place in Cam- 
bridge, except after the last recitation hour on Saturday, or after four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

“2. No college club or athletic association shall play or compete with pro- 
fessionals. 

«3. No person shall assume the function of trainer or instructor in athletics 
upon the grounds, or within the buildings of the College, without authority in 
writing from the Committee. 

4. “ No student shall enter as a competitor in any athletic sport, or join as an 
active member any College athletic club, including baseball, football, cricket, 
lacrosse, and rowing associations, without a previous examination by the Direc- 
tor of the Gymnasium, and his permission so to do. 
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“5, All match games outside of Cambridge shall be played upon Sat- 
urday, unless permission to play on other days is first obtained from the 
Committee.” 


The Corporation, June 16, 1888, adopted both the scheme and the 
regulations for the Committee in the following votes : — 


“ After full consideration of the votes of the Board of Overseers of May 2 
and May 9 on athletic contests, and the excesses and the abuses attending the 
same, of the statement made by the College Faculty at the request of the Pres- 
ident and Fellows, and of the proceedings of the College Faculty thereon, — 

“Voted, That the President and Fellows approve the votes adopted June 12 
by the College Faculty on the subject of athletic sports, and particularly the 
proposed alterations in the constitution of the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, which the Faculty have made substantially in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Board of Overseers. 

“Voted, That at the proper time the President and Fellows will appoint six 
members of that Committee in the manner proposed in the vote of the Fac- 
ulty. 

“Voted, To communicate these votes to the Board of Overseers, that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit.” 


The Overseers, in their meeting of June 20, 1888, made some minor 
amendments to the above regulations, and also added the following : — 


“Voted, That the Committee on Athletics should have entire supervision and 
control of all athletic exercises within and without the precincts of the Univer- 
sity, subject to the authority of the Faculty, except as otherwise provided by 
this Board.” 


The Overseers thus differed from the Corporation and Faculty as to 
the final authority above the Athletic Committee. The year was so nearly 
at an end that no agreement could be reached between the Corporation 
and Overseers. But a compromise was arranged, and carried out in the 
following votes, passed by the Corporation October 15, 1888, and ratified, 
verbatim, by the Overseers October 17, 1888 : — 


“Voted, That the following be adopted as one of the standing rules and 
orders of the President and Fellows and the Board of Overseers : — 

“ A Committee for the regulation of athletic sports shall hereafter be annu- 
ally appointed and chosen as follows : three members of the College Faculty, 
and three graduates of the College, these six to be appointed by the Corpora- 
tion with the consent of the Overseers ; and also three undergraduates to be 
chosen during the first week of the College year by the majority vote of the 
following students : the Presidents of the Senior, Junior, and Sophomore Classes, 
and a representative from each of the following athletic organizations: the 
Boat Club, the Cricket Club, and the Athletic, Baseball, Football, Lacrosse, and 
Tennis Associations, who shall be called together for the purpose of making 
this choice by the President of the University. 
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“This Committee shall have entire supervision and control of all athletic 
exercises within and without the precincts of the University, subject to the 
authority of the Faculty, as defined by the statutes. 

“Voted, That the Faculty and Committee be informed that the Corporation 
and Board of Overseers are of opinion that further restriction should be placed 
upon intercollegiate contests, in regard to the places where and the days when 
they should be played, and the teams that shall take part therein.” 


The Corporation and Overseers formally rescinded their conflicting 
votes of June 16 and June 20. The Faculty took no further action; but 
the five regulations which they laid down were carried out by the Ath- 
letic Committee, except that with regard to playing professionals. 

For more than six years thereafter there was no Faculty debate or vote 
on athletics ; the whole matter was left to the Athletic Committee. But 
on February 19, 1895, the docket of the Faculty, previously sent out in 
print to the members, included the following : — 

“ Resolved, that in the opinion of this Faculty football games among college 
students should not be played except on college grounds.” 


For this proposition, when it came before the Faculty, a substitute was 
proposed in the following words : — 


“ Resolved, That the Faculty desire the Committee on Athletics to put a stop 
to all intercollegiate football contests.” 


Most of the meeting was given up to the discussion; and, under the 
new rules of the Faculty, a vote was taken at the regular time for adjourn- 
ment: the substitute was adopted in place of the original proposal by 22 
to 18, and then was carried by a vote of 24 to 12. 

At the next meeting of the Faculty, March 5, 1895, the following com- 
munication was presented from the Athletic Committee : — 


“ CaMBRIDGE, February 25th, 1895. 


“To THE FacuLTY oF ARTS AND SCIENCES : 

“ Dear Sirs, — The resolution of February 19th, ‘that the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences desire the Committee on Athletics to put a stop to all intercolle- 
giate football contests,’ has been carefully considered. 

“In reply, the Committee desire to say that many weeks ago they decided 
that unless the character of intercollegiate football was radically improved, 
Harvard must withdraw from the game. On January 19th, in a formal com- 
munication, the Athletic Committee requested the graduate football advisers 
to take counsel as to the best means of reducing the risks of personal injury, 
and of eliminating from the contests the unsportsmanlike spirit which marked 
the game at Springfield this year, and to report the result of their delibera- 
tions to the Committee before arranging games with other colleges. A few 
days later, the Chairman of the Committee, in a letter to Dr. Brooks, urged 
the importance of giving up the summer practice of having the season termi- 
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nate as early as the Saturday before Thanksgiving, of reducing materially the 
receipts and expenditures, and of confining the contests to the home grounds 
of the competitors. 

“In compliance with the Committee’s request, the football advisers had sev- 
eral meetings and have submitted their report, in substance as follows : — 

“Tn order to lessen the excessive notoriety and bring the game within the 
proper limits of a college sport, they recommend (1) That all games be played 
upon the home grounds of the competitors ; (2) That the sale of tickets be 
limited to graduates and undergraduates for themselves and their guests ; (3) 
That all efforts on the part of the press to give undue publicity to the game 
throughout the season be discouraged. 

“In the matter of training they feel that much has been accomplished by 
the adoption of Mr. Lathrop’s ideas, and they hope to effect still further 
reforms by shortening the period of hard football work and by providing for 
a more gradual introduction to the active work. They recommend also the 
abandonment of the summer practice. 

“The advisers add that the adoption of the foregoing recommendations will 
have a marked effect in reducing expenditures and receipts. They recommend 
also a reduction in the price of tickets to the games. 

“Tn regard to physical injuries, they point out that the majority of the acci- 
dents occurred in the early weeks of practice, and were caused by too strenu- 
ous play, before the men were sufficiently hardened, and that the changes in 
training already mentioned, with others in contemplation, can hardly fail to 
prevent a repetition of the last season’s experience. In order further to dimin- 
ish the liability of injuries, they recommend several novel and radical changes 
in the rules relating to (a) a fair catch, (b) low tackling, (c) disqualification, 
(d) reduction of time for resumption of play. 

“ As regards intentional rough play, the advisers express their conviction 
that nearly all the players in College teams desire to play in an honorable way, 
but that more effective legislation is needed for the detection and summary 
punishment of the exceptional player of a vicious or ungovernable temper, and 
to this end they recommend an additional umpire and an increase in the powers 
and responsibilities of all the officials. These changes, coupled with the in- 
fluence of the present widespread and merited criticism of unfair play, it is 
believed, will put the game upon a truly sportsmanlike basis. 

“In conclusion, the football advisers say that they fully realize that the 
present situation of the game is critical, and that unless the truly objectionable 
features are removed, it were best that football be dropped from the present 
list of intercollegiate sports at Harvard. 

“The Athletic Committee approve of the recommendations of this report. 
Being specially charged by the President and Fellows with the supervision of 
athletics, they regret that no opportunity was given them to make this state- 
ment of their views and action, before the Faculty recommended so radical a 
change as the abolition of an intercollegiate sport of twenty years’ standing, 
and of undeniably great advantages, moral as well as physical. 

“The Committee propose to consider additional measures of reform, and 
would be pleased to receive any suggestions from the Faculty, or to confer 
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with a committee of the Faculty upon any of the points mentioned in this com- 
munication, and in particular upon matters affecting the relations of the foot- 
ball players to their college duties. They have no illusions as to the evils 
of intercollegiate football in its present condition : but they are reluctant to 
believe that Yale and Harvard teams cannot compete with each other in the 
spirit of gentlemen, or that it is impossible to bring the sport into a proper 
relation with the main purposes of college life. They have great confidence in 
the judgment and sportsmanlike spirit of Dr. Brooks and his associates, and 
it is therefore their unanimous opinion that it is worth while to make an ear- 
nest determined effort to free the game from its objectionable features with a 
clear understanding that, if the experiment is not distinctly successful, all 
further attempts to save the game at Harvard shall be abandoned. 
“For the Committee, 
“ Respectfully submitted, 
“ (Signed) JAMES BARR Ames, Chairman.” 


After this communication had been heard, several propositions were 
introduced, of which those most important were a motion to reaffirm the 
previous vote of the Faculty and a substitute motion to recommit the mat- 
ter to the Athletic Committee, with an expression of the preference of the 
Faculty that intercollegiate football cease at once. In order to make sure 
of a thorough discussion, the Faculty, after devoting the meeting to the 
subject, adjourned without a vote. 

At the meeting of March 19, 1895, the whole question was for a third 
time discussed. The test vote finally came upon the following substitute, 
which would have left to the Athletic Committee the settlement of the 
whole question : — 


“The Faculty having received and considered a communication from the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, dated February 25, 1895, — 

“Votes, That while the Faculty remains of the opinion expressed in its vote 
of February 19th, in deference to the views of the Committee, and in consider- 
ation of the measures in contemplation by the Committee, the Faculty will take 
no further action at present on the subject.” 


The above substitute was lost by a vote of 32 to 33. Thereupon, the 
main proposition was carried by a vote of 41 to 25, in the following 
words : — 


“The Faculty having received and considered a communication from the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports dated February 25, 1895, 
remain of the opinion that no student under their charge should be permitted 
to take part in intercollegiate football contests.”’ 


On the request of the Athletic Committee that the Corporation express 
an opinion as to their functions, the following votes were passed by that 


body, March 25, 1895: — 
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“Voted, That in the judgment of the President and Fellows, the decision of 
the question of the continuance or abolition of intercollegiate football at the 
University is within the powers of the Athletic Committee under the standing 
rule of the President and Fellows and the Board of Overseers. 

“Voted, That in the opinion of the President and Fellows intercollegiate foot- 
ball at the University should be abolished when it is shown that the existing 
serious evils and abuses of the game cannot be corrected.” 

At their meeting of April 10, 1895, the Overseers passed two votes 
identical with the above. 

The Faculty took up the subject for the fourth time, May 7, 1895, that 
being the next meeting after the above vote. The following resolution 
was laid before the Faculty : — 

“ Resolved, That the Faculty of Arts and Sciences will not allow the students 
under its charge to take part henceforth in intercollegiate football contests.” 


A substitute was offered in the following terms : — 


“Voted, That the Faculty of Arts and Sciences will take no further action at 
present in the matter of intercollegiate football.” 

The substitute was rejected, 28 to 33, and the main proposition was 
also rejected, 25 to 35; the Faculty then adjourned without further 
action. Whether the Faculty or the Administrative Boards of the Col- 
lege, Scientific School, and Graduate School will draw the lines closer on 
irregularities of attendance and on inattention to studies during the foot- 
ball season, remains to be seen. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


ADMISSION FROM OTHER COLLEGES. 


As the number of strong colleges in all parts of the country increases, 
there will naturally be less and less reason for students going a great 
distance from home to attend the older institutions of learning that 
were once alone able to give a thoroughly good college education. If 
Harvard is to maintain her character as an institution of national and 
not merely local influence, she must emphasize more and more that kind 
of work which cannot be equally well done by the smaller colleges, and 
she must draw upon the latter for students well trained in the elements 
of different subjects, but desirous of greater opportunities and further 
advancement. In this Harvard has been very successful of late, and 
the number of students coming here from other colleges is constantly 
increasing. The greater number of those that have entered in the past 
have proved themselves capable and earnest students and have taken 
excellent collegiate rank. This is to be expected, since only the more 
able and ambitious students are likely either to break away from their 
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colleges before taking a degree, or to supplement their course by further 
study leading up to an A. B. elsewhere. The students that have entered 
Harvard from other colleges are now such an important and on the 
whole such a desirable element in the make-up of the student-body, that 
it has been thought it might be interesting to the graduates and friends 
of Harvard to learn by what methods and on what terms they are ad- 
mitted. 

Before the year 1883, graduates and students of other colleges were 
occasionally admitted to advanced standing in Harvard College, without 
examination, by special vote of the Faculty, after the Dean had investi- 
gated their cases and reported on them. Itis said that Professor Mac- 
vane was the first person to receive this special treatment. As the num- 
ber of applicants increased, it became necessary to simplify the process of 
admission, and in 1883 the Faculty voted “that a standing committee of 
five be appointed to consider the applications of graduates and students 
of other colleges for admission to advanced standing in Harvard Col- 
lege, with full power to admit such candidates or prescribe the terms on 
which they may be admitted.” The committee thus constituted has had 
charge of admissions from other colleges from that time to the present 
day. 

The general basis for the operations of this committee may be found 
in the College Catalogue under the heading “ Admission to Advanced 
Standing ” (1894-95, pp. 206 ff.). It is there set forth that students may 
be admitted to advanced standing by either of two methods: by exami- 
nation, or from other colleges without complete examination. By the first 
of these two methods a student may be admitted to the Sophomore, 
Junior, or Senior class on passing examinations “in all the studies re- 
quired for admission to the Freshman class, in all the prescribed studies 
already pursued by the class for which he offers himself, and in as many 
elective studies as he would have pursued if he had entered at the 
beginning of the course.” It is thus theoretically possible for a student 
to pass from a class in another college to the corresponding or to a lower 
class in Harvard College. This first method however, is rarely, if ever, 
resorted to: students from other colleges generally choose the other alter- 
native, according to which “ graduates of other colleges, and students 
from the higher classes of other colleges, may be admitted without ex- 
amination, and assigned to those classes for which their previous training 
seems to qualify them. Every case is decided on its own merits; but 
students from other colleges are not admitted ad eundem without ex- 
amination.” This last rule, however reasonable in view of the compara- 
tive severity of the Harvard admission examinations, and the consequent 
more advanced character of each college class, as compared with most 
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other institutions, is naturally a serious obstacle in the way of passing 
to Harvard from other colleges. Many students will not and others 
cannot think of spending an additional year or more in college before 
graduating. A good many, however, anxious to enter Harvard, and un- 
willing to undergo a complete examination, consent to enter a lower class 
than they would claim in their own colleges. The great majority of 
these men seem to become convinced in course of time, if they were 
not at first, that the distinction is just, and founded on an actual differ- 
ence. 

For several years, students who had done at other colleges about as 
much work as would enable them to pass the Harvard admission exami- 
nations or only slightly more, were admitted to the Freshman class with- 
out examination. This practice has of late been abandoned, as it was 
found that students would leave the regular preparatory schools a year 
sooner, enter the Freshman class of another college on certificate, and at 
the end of the year seek admisssion to Harvard without examination, 
while their former classmates in the preparatory school had to undergo 
such an examination with the risk of failing in it. There seemed to be 
no good reason why a student from a small college should be allowed to 
enter the Freshman class on certificate, while another from a high grade 
preparatory school like the Boston Latin School should not have this 
privilege. Hence, under the present policy, when the work done at an- 
other college appears to put the applicant on the same level as, or only 
slightly higher than, the Harvard Freshman, he is told that he must take 
the admission examinations, and that, on passing these, he will be credited 
with all the work done well at the college which he previously attended, 
as far as it is not covered by our admission examinations. 

As the Catalogue states, every case is decided on its own merits. The 
committee has no cast-iron rules in regard to the treatment of appli- 
cants from individual colleges. A careful record is kept, however, of 
all applications and of the committee’s decisions thereon ; and this record 
is supplemented by a special record of the work done by those of the 
applicants who have entered Harvard. These records are indexed by 
colleges, and the committee is thus able to tell at once what has been the 
success of students from any particular institution and whether or not 
their work here has justified the committee’s decision. The committee’s 
policy toward applicants from any individual college is thus subject to 
change in accordance with the committee’s increased experience. It is 
naturally most constant toward applicants from those colleges from which 
students are admitted every year. But even here distinctions are made 
according to the merits of each case; a student with a high record 
receives better terms than one of lower rank, and an applicant with a 
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decidedly low rank in his previous college is either denied admission, 
or in case there are peculiar circumstances which make it appear that 
his record is not discreditable to him, he is advised to enter as special 
student and his admission to a college class is made dependent on doing 
at least one good year’s work here under observation. Of course no 
student is admitted without a certificate of honorable dismissal from the 
college which he previously attended. 

The committee’s experience shows that the standard of work in the 
different colleges and universities in the United States varies even more 
than is generally supposed. Upon its books are the names of some 
institutions conferring the Bachelor’s degree, the graduates of which the 
committee does not feel justified in admitting even to the Freshman 
class. Between such institutions on the one hand and, for instance, Yale 
or the University of Michigan on the other, there are colleges and uni- 
versities of a hundred different shades. 

In dealing with institutions from which but few or no students have 
ever entered Harvard, and which are otherwise little known, the commit- 
tee must be guided by such information as it is able to obtain. It is 
on this point that valuable aid has in the past been rendered to the 
committee by Harvard graduates so situated as to be able to give first 
hand testimony concerning the scope and character of the work done by 
particular institutions. The highest interests of Harvard demand that 
justice should be done even to the smallest colleges, and as new institu- 
tions are constantly springing up, as the character of older institutions is 
apt to change suddenly and materially, sometimes for the worse, though 
generally for the better, the task of the committee is naturally difficult, 
and trustworthy information regarding the character of the work done at 
the smaller and less known colleges is always welcome. 

In determining the relative standing of an institution, its requirements 
for admission, its course of study, and its equipment in point of teachers 
and apparatus to do the work professed to be done, are all taken into 
consideration. The requirements for admission have been found a fairly 
trustworthy criterion. If these require one or two less years preparation 
than those of Harvard, it seems safe to discount the work of the college 
proper to the same extent. Naturally, the well-known policy of Harvard 
in regard to admission examinations makes it necessary for the committee 
to distinguish between colleges which enforce their admission requirements 
by a severe examination and such as receive students on presentation of 
more or less perfunctory certificates from high-schools and academies. 
If the committee is in doubt as to the standing of an institution, it gen- 
erally tries to be on the safe side; the applicant is in that case provi- 
sionally admitted to a class lower than the one to which it is thought he 
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might possibly be admitted ; with the promise, however, that his case shall 
be reviewed after a half year’s or a year’s work is done at Harvard ; 
and that the student shall be promoted to a higher class if it seem just. 
This plan has, as a rule, given satisfaction to both parties. Quite often 
also, particularly as to men with whom it is a question whether they are 
to receive a degree in one year or in two, their obtaining it in the shorter 
time is made to depend on their being able to do well in comparatively 
advanced courses. In general, students admitted to the higher classes 
must submit their choice of courses for the approval of the committee 
in order both to guard against the repetition of work with which the stu- 
dent has been credited elsewhere, and which has already been counted in 
admitting him, and also in order that the grade of his courses may cor- 
respond to the class to which he has been admitted and he may not, for 
instance, in case he has been admitted as Senior, obtain his A. B. degree 
on four elementary courses, though they be new to him. 

As the work in Harvard College is now almost wholly elective, and all 
liberal studies properly pursued are regarded as of equal value, the com- 
mittee is not troubled with such puzzling questions as arise from the 
necessity of adjusting the second part of a prescribed course of study to 
the first part of another. Of course our general admission requirements 
must in every case be fulfilled. Students who have graduated elsewhere 
without both Latin and Greek cannot be admitted here to a college class 
without admission conditions in at least one of those languages. Condi- 
tions in French, German, and Physics are most common, as many college 
curricula still lack one or more of these subjects, which are required here 
for entrance to the Freshman class; next to these, conditions in higher 
mathematical subjects, as many colleges have courses without Greek and 
also without the advanced mathematics which are at Harvard exacted of 
students entering without Greek. 

The number of admissions from other colleges has been greatly in- 
creased during the last few years by the rapid development of the 
Graduate School. The conditions on which graduates of other colleges 
registered in the Graduate School may become candidates for the degrees 
of A. B., A. M., Ph. D., and 8. D., are determined by this same com- 
mittee. In dealing with this class of applicants, the committee is gener- 
ally inclined to put a more liberal construction on the rules which it 
follows. Many applicants are of mature age; they have been out of 
college for some time, engaged in teaching, professional studies, or other 
work likely to help their intellectual development and advance their 
knowledge. For this the committee always makes some allowance and 
consequently such a person is admitted to candidacy for a degree on com- 
paratively more favorable terms than an undergraduate would receive on 
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applying for admission to a college class. But here, too, the committee 
endeavors to be on the safe side, and in case of doubt, a decision is post- 
poned till a half-year’s or a year’s work is done at Harvard. 

The committee has now on its books the names of about 275 colleges 
and universities from which applications have been received during the 
past five years. During the year ending September 30, 1894, the com- 
mittee acted on 287 new applications. The following 121 colleges and 
universities were represented : — 


Acadia College, 4.-— Adelbert College, 2.— Adrian College. — Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, 2.— Albion College. — Alfred University. — Allegheny 
College, 2.— Amherst College, 12.— Amity College. — Antioch College. — 
Armour Institute. 

Baldwin University. — Bates College, 3.— Baylor College. — Boston Col- 
lege, 3. — Boston University. — Bowdoin ‘College. — Brown University, 5. — 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. — Buchtel College. — Bucknell University. 

University of California, 2.—Central University of Kentucky. — Centre 
College, Ky., 2.— University of Chicago.— University of Cincinnati, 2.— 
Colgate University, 5.— Cornell College, 2.— Cornell University, 6. — Cotner 
University. — Creighton College. 

Dalhousie University, 2. — Dartmouth College, 7.— De Pauw University. — 
Denison University, 3. — Dickinson College, 2. — Drury College. 

Earlham College, 2. — Emory College. — Erskine College. 

Findlay College. 

Georgetown College. — Georgetown University, 2. — Greenville and Tuscu- 
lum College. 

Hamilton College. — Hanover College. — Haverford College, 5. — Highland 
Park College. — Hillsdale College, 2. 

University of Illinois. — Illinois Wesleyan University. — Indiana Univer- 
sity, 3. — Iowa College, 2.— Iowa State University, 5. 

Johns Hopkins University, 2. 

University of Kansas, 8.— Kansas Wesleyan University. — Kentucky Uni- 
versity, 2. — Knox College, 3. 

Lake Forest University, 2.— Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 5. — Lincoln 
University. — Lombard University, 2. 

Mass. Agricultural College. — Mass. Institute of Technology, 7.— McGill 
University, 2.— Miami University. — University of Michigan, 5.— Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. — Miss. Agricultural and Mechanical College. — University 
of Missouri, 5. — Mount Allison College. — Muhlenberg College. 

U. S. Naval Academy. — University of Nebraska, 2.— Newberry College. 
— University of New Brunswick, 2. — University of the City of New York, 2. 
— University of North Carolina. — Notre Dame University. — Northwestern 
University, 3. 

Oberlin College, 6.— Ohio State University. — Ohio Wesleyan University, 
3. — Olivet College. — Otterbein University, 3. 

Park College, 2.— Pennsylvania College, 2.— Princeton College, 5.— Pur- 
due University. 
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Redfield College. — Roanoke College. 

University of the South. — University of Southern California. — Southwest- 
ern Baptist University. — Stevens Institute. — Swarthmore College, 3. — Syra- 
cuse University, 3. 

University of Texas.— University of Toronto, 3.— Trinity College, 4. — 
Tufts College, 3. — Tulane University, 2. 

Union Christian College. — Union College, 2. — Urbana University. — Uni- 
versity of Virginia. — University of Vermont, 2. 

Wake Forest College. — Washington University. — Washington and Jeffer- 
son College.— Wesleyan University, 7.— Western Maryland University. — 
Western University of Pennsylvania, 2.— University of West Virginia. — Wil- 
liams College, 10.— University of Wisconsin. — Wittenberg College, 2. — 
University of Wooster. — Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Yale University, 10. 


Territorially these applications are distributed as follows: — 


Alabama, 2. Maine, 4. Ohio, 28. 
California, 8. Maryland, 4. Pensylvania, 20. 
Canada, 14. Massachusetts, 38. Rhode Island, 5. 
Connecticut, 21. Michigan, 9. South Carolina, 2. 
District of Columbia, 2. Minnesota, 1. South Dakota, 1. 
Georgia, 2. Mississippi, 1. Tennesee, 3. 
Tilinois, 14. Missouri, 8. Texas, 2. 
Indiana, 10. Nebraska, 4. Vermont, 2, 
Towa, 10. New Hampshire, 7. Virginia, 2. 
Kansas, 9. New Jersey, 5. West Virginia, 1. 
Kentucky, 6. New York, 22. Wisconsin, 1. 
Louisiana, 2. North Carolina, 2. 


Beside these, applications were received from 10 students who had 
attended various normal schools; 3 applicants had attended higher insti- 
tutions of learning in Germany, Sweden, or Russia, respectively. 

Of the applicants from colleges and universities, 10 were Freshmen, 18 
Sophomores, 32 Juniors, 20 Seniors; 124 had received the degree of 
A. B., 28 that of B. S., 15 that of Ph. B., 10 that of A. M., and the 
remainder were holders of various other academic degrees. ‘The commit- 
tee admitted 1 applicant to the Freshman class, 25 to the Sophomore 
class, 37 to the Junior class, 34 to the Senior class, 46 holders of first 
degrees were admitted to candidacy for the degree of A. B. in the Grad- 
uate School, and 69 to candidacy for the degree of A. M.; 35 appli- 
cants were advised to apply for admission as special students, 29 to try 
entrance examinations, 2 to apply to the Lawrence Scientific School; 9 
were told that they could not be admitted. 

H. C. G. von Jagemann. 

VOL. 111. — NO. 12. 35 
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THE GRADUATE CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 


For two years past the Harvard Graduate Club has edited and pub- 
lished a Handbook of Graduate Courses describing the opportunities 
offered in leading American universities. The edition of last summer, 
containing the courses of Brown, Bryn Mawr, California, Chicago, Clark, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, Stanford, Vanderbilt, Western Reserve, 
Wisconsin, and Yale, received enthusiastic support from the graduate 
students of all those institutions. In order to secure more perfect codp- 
eration in the publication of the Handbook, and with the further purpose 
of bringing together graduate student representatives for the considera- 
tion of more general educational matters, the Harvard Graduate Club 
suggested and arranged for a conference of such students, which was 
held in New York on April 16, 1895. The meeting was attended by 
delegates from Barnard, and from all of the above-named colleges, 
except California, Minnesota, Stanford, and Wisconsin. 

The sessions of the conference lasted all of one day, resulting in the 
determination of plans for the continued publication of “Graduate 
Courses,” and in the adoption of several resolutions expressing the sense 
of the conference on certain aspects of the conditions of graduate study 
in America. For the Handbook, a Harvard representative was chosen 
editor-in-chief, to be assisted by a board of editors composed of one 
graduate student from each institution whose courses appear in the book. 
Every effort is to be made to publish it early in June, that it may be 
most useful to students inquiring about advanced courses to be offered in 
1895-96. 

The chief topics of discussion at the afternoon session were intermigra- 
tion of students, and standards for advanced degrees. Professor Lam- 
berton, of Pennsylvania, and Professor Wheeler, of Cornell, were present, 
by invitation, to introduce these subjects. Save for some expressions of 
doubt from Professor Lamberton as to the practicability of intermigration 
under the present circumstances of our universities, there was almost 
entire unanimity of opinion as to the propriety of its active encourage- 
ment. No one of the student representatives had anything but words of 
commendation for the idea. The results of the discussion on both ques- 
tions are best set forth in the following : — 


Address to Governing Boards of American Universities. 
A Conference of Graduate Students, representatives of Barnard, 


Brown, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, Vanderbilt, Western Reserve, 
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and Yale, held at New York city, on April 16, 1895, adopted the follow- 
ing series of resolutions, which they wish to submit to Boards of Trus- 
tees, to Faculties, and to the University public. 

1. That only those who have obtained a Bachelor’s degree from some 
reputable college, or who furnish proofs of fully equivalent attainments, 
should be eligible as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2. That the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should be granted only 
after the completion and publication of a thesis embodying results of 
original investigation. 

3. That regulations should be modified to facilitate the intermigration 
of Graduate Students, and that accordingly not more than one year of 
residence should be required in the university where the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy is conferred. 

4, That the giving of the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, Doctor of Science, Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, is to be 
condemned, and that the granting of these degrees in absentia is very 
much to be deprecated. 

Copies of these resolutions are to be sent, in the name of the confer- 
ence, to all the reputable colleges in the United States. 

An interesting result of the movement for this meeting has been the 
organization of additional Graduate Clubs, which now exist in Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, Stanford, Vanderbilt, and Western 
Reserve. 

Before adjournment it was unanimously voted that it was desirable to 
hold a similar conference next year, and the Editor-in-Chief of the Hand- 
book was authorized to issue the call for its assembling. 


C. A. Duniway, A. M., “94. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
ENGINEERING. 


Several courses have been added in this Department to complete the 
instruction leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Civil, Me- 
chanical, and Electric Engineering. The year has been largely given up 
to systematizing and improving the methods of the Department. The 
old courses have been modified to suit the recent requirements of engi- 
neering, and new courses added wherever the complete schedule of studies 
has seemed weak. One of the principal difficulties in the way of the 
best work lies in the expectation of students to graduate in four years. 
While a doctor, or lawyer, is willing to give seven years to his college 
and professional education, an engineer expects to get through both 
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stages in four years. The time is soon coming when the profession of 
engineering, in any of its branches, will demand more preliminary train- 
ing of its men, and the period of instruction will have to be extended in 
all technical schools to enable graduates to meet the increased competi- 
tion of the industrial system in the United States. It has been thought 
best, therefore, to make the work thorough, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the time given to the full course ; so that only students who come very 
well prepared can really hope to get through in four years. Others must 
look forward, at least, to a five years course. The recent additions to 
the courses are principally in the direction of Mechanical Engineering. 
The field work in surveying and railroading is now placed in the 
summer. Students will be taken to a healthful locality, where the 
study of books will not be required, and a period of five weeks will be 
spent in outdoor work. It is hoped that workshop courses can also 
be carried on in the summer. 

The constant increase in the number of students from year to year 
has seriously crowded the rooms. The Scientific School building is no 
longer adequate. To relieve the pressure for a few years, the old 
gymnasium has been fitted up for advanced students. Two new floors 
have been put in, and skylights cut in the roof wherever necessary. 
The third, or upper, story is now used as a draughting room for second 
and third year students. It serves the purpose admirably, as the room 
is an octagon fifty feet across, with plenty of light, air, and heat during 
the winter months. The second story is cut up into two small offices, a 
lecture-room, and a draughting-room for advanced students. The lecture- 
room will seat about sixty men. The lower floor is given up entirely 
to machinery for experimental purposes. The old bowling alley has 
been turned into a boiler and pump room. An upright Manning boiler 
now stands on that side of the building, with all the appliances commonly 
used for steaming, including a small blower for forced draught. The 
fittings are so arranged that students may carry out a system of experi- 
ments on efficiencies with any or all parts. A small engine is used to 
drive a line shaft extending across the building for connection with vari- 
ous machines. It is fitted for indicating and testing. The machinery 
for testing materials consists of one machine for tensile, compression, 
and bending tests of 200,000 pounds capacity, one smaller machine for 
the same purpose of 60,000 pounds capacity, two small machines for 
breaking cast iron, and one machine for cement. The first named 
testing machine will take a tension or compression piece four feet long, 
and a beam for bending about twenty feet long. ‘The laboratory for 
hydraulic experiment contains one large vertical steel tank five feet in 
diameter by twenty-two feet in length for orifice measurements, one cast 
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iron tank fourteen feet long by six feet broad for weir measurements, 
and two cast iron tanks holding about 750 gallons each placed on scales 
for weighing all water which escapes from orifice and weir. All tanks 
empty into a cistern below the floor, from which a Blake pump with a 
capacity of 1,500 gallons per minute takes its suction. The water is thus 
used over and over. Apparatus will be fitted for testing turbines. 
The vertical tank extends through two floors. It is capable of stand- 
ing a pressure of 150 pounds per square inch safely, and a large over- 
flow is provided to maintain the water at constant heights. Apparatus 
for testing and standardizing indicators for ascertaining the dryness of 
steam and for testing oil have been placed in the building, and other in- 
struments to be used in connection with researches of various kinds 
will be procured during the summer. A small room has been fitted up 
for the examination and comparison of road materials. It is used in 
connection with the Massachusetts Road Commission, and specimens of 
stone are being obtained from all parts of the State. All the machinery 
in the building is intended for the use of graduate as well as under- 
graduate students, and all graduates of the school are encouraged to 
return for research work. This laboratory will be increased in capacity 
as the demand for it grows. The need for extended laboratories will 
not be felt for some years, as the undergraduate students will use the 
machinery only enough to get a clear understanding of, lectures and text- 
books. They will be expected to obtain their professional experience 
after graduation. 

The Electric Laboratory established several years ago has been steadily 
improved, and a number of valuable instruments have been added during 
the year for the use of students. This laboratory has not obtained the 
recognition it deserves, as the work is well carried out and students may 
obtain a good knowledge of electric machinery within it. Small dyna- 
mos and motors are built by the students from time to time. The courses 
in workshop methods are given at the Rindge Manual Training School 
under the supervision of competent instructors, and nothing further can 
be desired in this line for the present. 

The number of students working for degrees in engineering during 
the current year is 140, and the total number taking instruction in engi- 
neering about 200. ‘The instruction is given by 16 instructors and 
assistants. 

Ira N. Hollis. 
FRENCH. 

The library of the Department has just been doubled in size and 
more than doubled in value by the purchase of a large number of stand- 
ard works. These have been selected particularly with a view to the 
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needs of students in the Department, especially in the higher courses. 
The facilities offered are now such that the library has become really 
helpful. The whole of the books, old as well as new, have been reclassi- 
fied and a new card catalogue provided. The addition was made possi- 
ble by the generous gifts of the members of the Overseers’ Committee : 
Messrs. H. G. Curtis, J. T. Coolidge, Jr., and N. Appleton; of H. C. 
Smith, 93, D. H. Morris, 96; and the Cercle Francais. The latter 
organization voted a sum of two hundred dollars for this purpose. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GEOLOGY. 
April Recess Excursion. 

Last year a voluntary excursion was made by several students in 
Course 8 of the Geological Department to Gay Head, on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. This year, three members of the class, Messrs. C. W. 
Dorsey, C. E. Smith, and G. Whiting, conducted by the writer, spent 
four days in an examination of the paleozoic formations in Bristol County, 
Mass., and in the neighboring portion of Rhode Island. The headquar- 
ters of the party were at Attleboro. The method of examining the coun- 
try was that of day excursions in divergent lines to the north, west, and 
southwest, so as to cross several groups of strata and to obtain data for 
determining their superposition and structural relations. The first day, 
April 15, was spent in working out a syncline in the gray carboniferous 
rocks about one mile southwest of Attleboro, and in collecting examples 
of the carboniferous flora at a locality near Hebronville. This locality is 
one of the best in the Narragansett basin for ferns. The second day was 
devoted to making a cross section northwestward, from Attleboro to Hop- 
pin Hill in North Attleboro, over a series of closely folded carboniferous 
rocks, conglomerates, sandstones, and slates, with igneous masses, to the 
Lower Cambrian calcareous slates, these last with fossil pteropods, tri- 
lobites, and brachiopods. Continuing northward, a study was made of 
the block of monoclinal carboniferous strata, including the ridge locally 
known as Goat Rock, and the fault which separates these beds from the 
Cambrian on the south. On the third day, the work of examining 
the country to the east of the Goat Rock block was taken up, showing the 
red or Wamsutta carboniferous formation, thrown into close folds. The 
afternoon was given up to a diagnosis of the strike and dip of the strata 
which lie on either side of the Plainville fault. On the west of this 
line of displacement, the carboniferous strata with coal beds dip gently 
to the southwest ; on the east of it, the same beds are folded into nearly 
vertical dips with an east-west strike, and are thickly beset with cleavage 
planes. The fourth, and last, day was occupied in a trip to the older 
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rocks lying below and to the westward of the carboniferous and Cam- 
brian strata. The line of route passed by Diamond Hill, where is a large 
mass of vein-quartz. The object of the excursion was Iron Hill in Cum- 
berland, an outcrop of igneous rock, largely titaniferous iron, which 
furnished the ice-sheet of the last glacial invasion with abundant erratics 
for transportation to the southward. The ground to the south of this 
isolated mass is strewn with its débris, but none appears to the east, 
north, and west. 

The first two days of the excursion were cold, wet, and disagreeable, 
but the last two days left nothing to be desired for field work. The 
nearness of this ground to the University, the variety of complex struc- 
tures, and their adaptability to the purpose of teaching geology, make 
the region a valuable one. The chief drawback is that the area is too 
distant for half-day excursions during term-time. With the increasing 
demand on the geological student’s time in Cambridge, it is almost im- 
possible to carry on instruction in outdoor geology without a conflict of 
courses. It is to meet this difficulty, and afford some opportunity for a 
wider acquaintance with the facts of the science which can be had in the 
immediate vicinity of the University, that these April recess excursions 
are maintained. The work of the student, however, does not end with 
his days of seeing and note-taking. Upon his return to Cambridge, he 
is called upon to arrange and digest his observations, to prepare a report 
illustrated with maps and sections; and, where the field traversed has 
been previously described, a comparison is made between his own work 
and that of his predecessors in the same field. He reads about the locali- 
ties after coming back, rather than before going, for he needs to see for 
himself and make the work his own, without the prepossessions which 
may come from knowing beforehand the views of others. 

J. B. Woodworth, S. B., ’94. 


INDO-IRANIAN. 


An order has been given to Mr. Ready of the British Museum for 
344 reproductions (172 obverses and 172 reverses) of coins of India 
struck before the Mohammedan conquest, the funds therefor having 
been provided by several friends of the University. Arrangements are 
in progress for a very material enlargement of the Sanskrit Class-room 
Library. A considerable number of standard works are to be bought 
which set forth the most valuable results in the various fields of know- 
ledge upon which Indic philology has its most direct and important 
bearings: as, comparative grammar and other covrdinate chapters of 
comparative philology, primitive Aryan history, history of wares and of 
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commerce, history of early institutions, history of religions and of philo- 
sophical speculation, history of the Greek and Roman knowledge of 
India, besides works on Indic literature and Sanskrit and Pali texts and 
translations. A large collection of photographs of Indic archaeological 
remains is in process of mounting, so that it may be available for pur- 
poses of instruction in the autumn. The beginning of a valuable collec- 
tion of lantern slides illustrating various subjects in Buddhist archaeology 
has already been made ; and a large collection of some five hundred has 
been ordered of Griggs in London. The work of making the latter is to 
be carried on along with the publication of Dr. James Burgess’s three 
great portfolios of collotypes made from the collection of three thousand 
and more negatives in possession of government at Whitehall and in Cal- 
cutta. A part of the Fogg collections, soon to be installed in the new 
Museum, is of interest and importance, it is believed, for the study of 
certain phases in the development of the arts of India. 

The first volume of the Harvard Oriental Series, the “ Jataka-Mala,” 
a North Buddhistie collection of parables, edited by Professor Kern of the 
University of Leyden, has recently been translated into English by Pro- 
fessor Speijer of the University of Groningen in the Netherlands, and 
published in the Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde van Ne- 
derlandsch Indié. And the importance of the work is to receive still 
further recognition ; for Speijer’s translation is soon to appear in revised 
form in Max Miiller’s “‘ Sacred Books of the East.” The second volume, 
a Sanskrit text on the Sankhya philosophy, edited by Professor Garbe of 
the University of Kénigsberg, Prussia, is now completely in type. The 
edition is based upon the scholarly edition of our honored fellow-alumnus, 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, H. C., 1846, which Dr. Hall made while residing 
in India and a little before the Mutiny, but which has long been out of 
print. Of the third volume, upon Buddhism, by Mr. H. C. Warren, 
H. C., 1879, the greater part is already in type. No American scholar 
is so deeply versed in the original Pali sources for the knowledge of 
Buddhism as is Mr. Warren ; and there are hardly more than half a dozen 
who are his equals in Europe. It is safe to say that his work will prove 
to be a large and distinct advance in Occidental knowledge of this highly 
important religion. The fourth volume will be the translation of the 
Atharva Veda, by the late Professor Whitney of Yale University. The 
manuscript of this work was left in a complete state by its author; but 
only the first third, or thereabouts, had been finally revised by him. To 
the further revision of the manuscript much time has recently been 
devoted by the editor of the Series. Other works of much promise for 
the Harvard Oriental Series are in prospect. 

As the matter has a direct bearing upon the work of the Department, 
it may be mentioned that valuable offers of help in the procuring of 
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manuscripts or copies or collations have, by a singular coincidence, re- 
cently come in from most varied sources: namely, from the British 
Residency in Nepaul; from the venerable Buddhist High Priest Su- 
bhiiti, of Ceylon, well known to Occidental scholars ; and from a learned 
and well trained Singalese gentleman, Wickremasingha, now in London. 
Negotiations with Subhiiti are already well under way. A most welcome 
and timely gift, and one of great usefulness and importance for our 
undertakings, is that of the King of Siam. It consists of thirty-nine vol- 
umes, containing the text of the Tipitaka or Buddhist Scriptures of the 
sacred canon. The language of the books is of course Pali. Pali, like 
Sanskrit, is written in various alphabets ; and the King of Siam’s edition 
of the Buddhist Bible is naturally printed in the Siamese alphabet, 
which, by the way, is a very easy one, and much better than the Singa- 
lese or than any of the South Indic. Most fortunately, the Royal 
Siamese edition contains the text of the “ Niddesa,” the publication of 
which has already been undertaken by the editor of the Series. 

Concerning the Indic manuscripts of the Fitzedward Hall collection 
and of the “ Harvard 1889 collection,” it may suffice for the present to 
say that the laborious task of cataloguing them has been begun, and will 
be pushed with all feasible speed. The manuscripts of the two collec- 
tions together number about one thousand, and doubtless form by far the 
largest collection of Oriental manuscripts in the western hemisphere. 
Besides his very valuable manuscripts, Dr. Hall recently gave the Uni- 
versity some printed books of surpassing rarity and interest. One of 
these is a copy of the first Sanskrit book ever printed, Kalidasa’s “ Sea- 
sons ” (Calcutta, 1792), edited by Sir William Jones. It is the identical 
copy given by Sir William to Sir Charles Wilkins. A full description of 
the book, with its history, has been given by the undersigned in the New 
York Nation (March 28, 1895). Another great rarity is the editio 
princeps of the “ Sankhya Pravachana Bhashya,” printed at Serampore 
in 1821. 

Charles R. Lanman. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
PEABODY MUSEUM. 


Following the express wish of his father, Mr. Robert C. Winthrop has 
sent to the Peabody Museum a life-size portrait in oils of the Honorable 
Robert C. Winthrop, painted by D. Huntington in 1870. This portrait 
is very appropriately placed in the library of the Museum, as the late 
Mr. Winthrop was chairman of the Board of Trustees from the time of 
its foundation, and was the last surviving member of the original Board. 
Mr. Winthrop has also given to the Museum a life-size oil portrait of 
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George Peabody, for which Mr. Peabody sat to Dickinson in 1868; it 
bears the inscription, “ Presented to The Honorable Robert C. Winthrop, 
Boston, by his friend George Peabody.” This portrait has been hung in 


the exhibition room opposite the library. 
F. W. Putnam. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The matter of greatest general interest at present at the Medical 
School is the scheme for the enlargement of the building so as to secure 
more room for the laboratory courses. ‘The Faculty have voted to take 
steps in the matter, and a committee of the Faculty are to meet with the 
Overseers to devise ways and means for securing funds for building 
purposes. 

The increased size of the School makes the teaching of the classes as 
a whole impossible. And the division of the instruction makes the detail 
of teaching so onerous that in spite of the fine laboratory facilities the 
instructors are almost swamped with routine work instead of producing 
new work which shall attract the best men of the country to the labora- 
tories of the Harvard Medical School. 

It is probable that in another year the Medical School will increase to 
fully 600 students. To give these men the needed instruction more space 
must be had, and the expense of the new building will be $100,000. 
There are many who feel that the laboratories should be put upon a per- 
manent basis as regards their running expenses, and that there should be 
a fund of fully $150,000, to place the laboratory teaching of the School 
entirely independent of any fluctuation in the number of students. 
Medicine has taken great strides in the last fifteen years, but the work 
so far done simply shows what vast fields are yet unknown. For the 
good of all, the Medical School well deserves every cent it shall call for 
and more. 

The Pathological Department have devoted the greater part of their 
energies to the pathological material which the City Hospital furnishes. 
The contagious wards of this hospital furnish a very large amount of 
the most interesting material, allowing of most careful systematic study 
of many of the unsolved problems of contagious diseases, and the opening 
of the new wards will greatly enhance this opportunity. In addition to 
this important routine work, there is a certain amount of experimental 
work in progress upon the old but fundamental subject of inflammation, 
and upon the early stages of tuberculosis. In the teaching the old grad- 
uate would not find very much that was new, excepting that the courses 
are now much more ample than formerly. One simple method in the 
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technique of teaching the laboratory classes has done much to increase 
the enthusiasm of the students. A printed slip containing a brief but 
careful description of the microscopic sections which the students are to 
study for the day is furnished to each member of the class at the be- 
ginning of the exercise. The value of this will be appreciated by many 
a graduate who has had to wait nearly till the end of the second hour 
before the instructor was able to come and sit beside him to explain 
what was to be seen in the microscope. Dr. Mallory also makes it his 
special aim to have as nearly typical specimens as possible, and these 
are prepared and stained with the greatest care, so that every man shall 
be able to see clearly what is expected. 

The Physiological Department has offered a number of new elective 
courses to the students under the direction of Prof. W. T. Porter. The 
subjects of a few of these will suffice to show their character: Innerva- 
tion of Respiration ; the Cerebral Doctrines of F. Goltz. The Course of 
Applied Physiology, which has been very successful this year under Dr. 
F. Pfaff, is to be transferred to the Chemical department, and to be 
called Physiological Chemistry ; this will entail another lecture a week 
from Professor Hills, and new laboratory work under new auspices. Dr. 
Pfaff has published recently an article based upon his studies of the 
active poisonous principle of poison ivy and dogwood (Rhus Towico- 
dendron and venenata). Among other things, he has clearly demon- 
strated that the poison is not a volatile substance, as has been generally 
supposed. 

During the past year the Chemical Laboratory has been much over- 
crowded, it having been found necessary during the second half-year to 
accommodate 350 students instead of 200, which is the number for which 
the Laboratory was originally designed. Additional accommodation is 
much needed for the constantly increasing number of both undergradu- 
ate and graduate students. The Laboratory course has been increased 
by the addition of the clinical examination of the blood and gastric juice, 
each student being taught the methods of estimating the haemoglobin, of 
counting the red and white corpuscles, of making the differential count 
of the leucocytes, and of testing the acids of the gastric juice. (The 
study of general chemistry has been abolished, and this subject is now a 
requirement for admission.) A platform for microscopic examinations 
has been erected at one end of the Chemical Laboratory with sufficient 
accommodation for 30 students. This insures the more thorough drill- 
ing of the students in the microscopic examination of urinary sediments 
and of blood. In Experimental Therapeutics, Dr. Chadbourne has made 
a number of observations, assisted sometimes by graduate and sometimes 
by undergraduate students. Some of the more important are as fol- 
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lows : — The effects of calcium chloride upon serous absorption from 
the peritoneum and pleural cavity. The effects upon the brain and cord 
of the sudden and gradual removal of fluid from the subdural cavity. 
Effects of the removal of the spleen. A study directed to the treatment 
of the blood diseases. Work upon the antidotal action of permanganate 
and chlorate of potash, and of peroxide of hydrogen in opium poisoning. 
A. K. Stone, ’83. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

There were 242 resident students registered in the Graduate School at 
the time of the publication of the Annual Catalogue. Since then 13 
students have withdrawn and 11 new men have registered, so that the 
present number is 240. These numbers show a large increase over ear- 
lier years. In 1889-90 the so-called “Graduate Department” had but 
96 resident students. The “Graduate School” was organized in 1890, 
and an Administrative Board created to care for it. In the Academic 
year 1890-91 that body had under its jurisdiction 117 resident students. 
Each of the next three years showed an increase; in 1891-92 to 176; 
in 1892-93 to 190, and in 1893-94 to 241. The present year there 
are 242 resident students in the School. Considering the rapid growth 
during the last five years, a reaction was to be expected, and is in 
accordance with the experience of other departments. 

The slight increase this year, as well as the unusual number of with- 
drawals noted above, can be accounted for by the financial difficulties 
through which the country is now passing. Graduate students are pecul- 
iarly affected by the lack of employment characteristic of the time. 
Many of them support themselves while in the school by tutoring in pri- 
vate families, by taking charge of boys fitting for college, by keeping an 
eye on students already here, and by doing various jobs in the long vaca- 
tion. Many of these ordinary sources of revenue have dried up during 
the last few years. Curiously enough, the shrinkage in values seems to 
have borne with great severity on Graduate students. It appears that 
some of them own small farms in the Western States or have invested 
their scanty savings in a Western mortgage or in the securities of West- 
ern railroads. Many of these investments have made little or no return 
to the owners, and in some cases have caused new expenditure. At all 
events, many students who thought they had secured themselves leisure 
for a year or two of study at Harvard, have been obliged to forego their 
second year at the University or to leave in the middle of their first year, 
thus abandoning the most cherished ambition of their lives — the fitting 
themselves for college and university work — at the very moment when 
the accomplishment of this high purpose seemed to be within reach. 
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The fact that the Corporation felt itself obliged to diminish by forty 
per cent. the amount of money appropriated to the payment of assistants 
to instructors, outside the salary list, affected the School unfavorably, for 
it diminished the possible earnings of Graduate students by nearly the 
whole amount thus saved. These assistantships are highly prized, since 
they bring the holders into direct personal contact with the instructor. 
The assistant learns the teacher’s methods of work, and receives a stimu- 
lus of great advantage to himself and to the community with which he 
may later be connected. Moreover, the work required of many of the 
assistants gives them the means of acquiring the precise kind of know- 
ledge of their chosen subject that will be of most use to them in the 
future. It is easy to see, therefore, why the competition, for these posi- 
tions is keen. The money received, varying from $100 to $500 per 
year, is not in itself an adequate compensation for the services rendered. 
Nevertheless, when added to the little hoard brought by the student to 
Cambridge, it enables him to secure proper food and lodging, and in 
many cases without it a residence at the University would be beyond 
the means of very able and deserving men. 

The services rendered by the assistants to the instructors and to the 
University are of great importance: they make possible the proper and 
economical oversight of the undergraduates in the larger courses, and 
the permanent teachers, being released from a portion of the routine 
work of their profession, are thus freer to conduct original investigations 
in their chosen fields, to the increase of their own reputation and to the 
honor of the University. This relation between the teacher and the 
advanced student is therefore of advantage to the higher education of 
the country as a whole; the stream of young men coming directly in 
contact with Harvard men and methods, carry the knowledge thus 
gained to improve the educational methods of their future college or 
school. The Hemenway Fellowship, one of those most recently estab- 
lished, directly encourages such a relation between the holder and the 
Peabody Professor of Archaeology. The needs of the Graduate School 
would be subserved by a system of teaching-fellowships in combination 
with fellowships for research to be awarded to the most advanced stu- 
dents who are capable of conducting independent investigations. The 
smaller scholarships could be awarded to less advanced students who 
need the training given in the ordinary courses of instruction. 

How wide the influence of the School is reaching may be seen from a 
brief summary of the geographical distribution of the students. Of the 
242 students in the School at the time of the puvlication of the Annual 
Catalogue, 126 registered as from States outside of New England; to 
these should be added about 20 of the 31 who gave Cambridge as their 
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place of residence, since most of these are only temporary residents. The 
contingent from outside New England is therefore fairly 146. Of these, 
34 came from the Middle States ; 8 from the southeastern States ; 43 from 
the States between the Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi River, 
of whom only 4 came from States to the south of the Ohio; 25 came from 
States lying west of the Mississippi, including Colorado, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon, and 13 came from outside of the United States. 
Equally interesting are the figures as to the educational institutions in 
which these students received their preliminary training: 79 of them 
hold the A. B. from Harvard and from no other college; 34 hold both 
the Harvard A. B. and the previous Bachelor’s degree in some other 
institution; 57 hold the Harvard A. M.; 89 have been teachers in some 
institution other than Harvard, of whom 31 have been teachers in institu- 
tions of the college grade. Many of these last are now here on leaves of 
absence from their colleges, expecting to return to them at the close of 
the current year. Of these teachers from other institutions, the greater 
part have come here to fit themselves for work of a higher grade than 
they have been doing, or to become specialists; 22 of them have been 
students or teachers in two other institutions before coming to Cambridge. 
The figures are interesting, not merely as showing the increased reputa- 
tion of the University in the nation at large, but also as showing a great 
change in the habits of American students. Formerly such students were 
accustomed to study in only one institution. To this narrowness of stu- 
dent life must be coupled the practice, still frequent, of employing on the 
teaching staff of college or university only the graduates of that institu- 
tion. The two systems account in part for the stagnation in education 
which seemed to be setting in a few years ago. By studying in several 
institutions students acquire a knowledge of the methods of research and 
of teaching of the best men in the several branches of learning in the 
country. For students who cannot go abroad this is the next best thing 
they can do, and the growing practice of the graduates of one institution 
to resort to the larger and better equipped universities is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the awakening of the American people to the need of 


better educational methods. 
Edward Channing, ’78. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 

The feeling among the students 
about the ’Varsity crew is in great 
contrast to the discouragement at this 
time last year. The new spirit of con- 
fidence felt is due chiefly to the coach- 
ing of Mr. Watson. In the early part 
of the winter, while the crew rowed in 
secret, there was said to be much dis- 
satisfaction, but this existed chiefly in 
the imaginations of the Boston papers. 
Whatever there may have been disap- 
peared when a weekly visitor’s day 
was established, and it was explained 
that the practice had been secret solely 
to avoid the confusion of a crowded 
rowing-room. The squad was reduced 
from three to two crews earlier this 
year than usual. About the middle of 
February they rowed as follows: First 
crew, — stroke, S. Hollister, ’97; 7, 
J. H. Perkins, 98 ; 6, Stevenson, ’97 ; 
5, Manning, 95 ; 4, Shepard, 96 ; 3, 
K. H. Lewis, ’96; 2, Bullard, ’96; bow, 
Watson, ’97. Second crew, — Webb, 
2 L., Damon, 1 Gr., A. H. Rice, ’98, 
Fennessy, 96, Watriss, 2 L., Holmes, 
96, A. W. Stevens, 97, R. K. Fox, ’96. 
J. R. Bullard, Jr., 96, was elected 
captain in February. No work was 
done in the tank this year, the men 
working at the machines until they 
went on the river March 14. By April 
1 only ten candidates were left at the 
training table. During the April re- 
cess the crew worked steadily and at 
its close was rowing as follows: stroke, 
Hollister, 97; 7, Fennessy, ’96; 6, 
Watriss, 2 L.; 5, Stevenson, ’97; 4, 
Shepard, 96; 3, Damon, 1 Gr.; 2, 
Lewis, 96; bow, Bullard, 96. The 
crew has been unfortunate in the sick- 
ness of several men. Perkins, ’98, who 


seemed sure of a place in the boat, 
was obliged to give up rowing entirely 
for the year. Hollister, Bullard, and 
others have been laid off temporarily. 
Of the men rowing May 1, only Bul- 
lard, Fennessy, and Lewis were on the 
*Varsity crew last year. Hollister, 
Watriss, and Shepard have rowed on 
their class crews, but Stevenson and 
Damon are entirely new men. In 
spite of this inexperience the general 
appearance which the crew presents 
on the river is good, — far better than 
that of last year’s crew at the same 
time. The Sophomores have had a 
shell built on a new plan. The idea 
originated with Mr. Watson and Mr. 
Bryant, the yacht designer. Of the 
several departures in its construction, 
the most important is the square stern 
to prevent settling. 


Baseball. 


The nine started the season with 
five of last year’s team candidates, but 
with serious losses in Dickinson, 1 b., 
Wiggin, c. f., Corbett, r. f., and Cook, 
3b. All these players are still in the 
University, but are ineligible under 
the new rules. Captain Whittemore 
had the battery candidates at work 
during January, and developed some 
promising material under the coach- 
ing of Keefe, a professional. Forty- 
five men responded to the call for can- 
didates on Feb. 18. They were kept 
at work in the cage until March 19, 
when the weather permitted outdoor 
practice. Much to the satisfaction of 
the students, Col. Winslow took regu- 
lar charge of the men about April 1. 
Last year the nine was defeated largely 
because of weakness at the bat. It is 
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felt that Col. Winslow will be able to 
remedy this if any one can. The nine 
has also been coached by Frothing- 
ham, 93, Sullivan, Wiggin, ’93, and 
Cook, *92, all of the Law School. The 
first games of the season were discour- 
aging, as the team was defeated in 
several games by nines from smaller 
colleges. At times, however, the nine 
has shown that it has good material, 
which should make great improve- 
ment before the games with Princeton 
and Yale. Uniforms were given before 
the recess to Highlands, ’95, and Paine, 
’97, pitchers; Scannell, ’97, and Buck- 
man, 97, catchers; Stevenson, ’96, 1 b.; 
Wrenn, ’95, 2 b.; P. W. Whittemore, 
’95, s. s.; Winslow, Sp., 3 b. ; Hayes, 
96, R. E. Paine, 1 L., Rand, ’98, Gar- 
rison, ’97, and Beale, ’97, outfielders. 

The baseball scores up to May 1 
were as follows, the games, when not 
otherwise stated, being played in Cam- 
bridge. 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
March 30, Andover..........sscssescecs 17 5 
April 12, Lovell Arms................0 14 8 
18, Dartmouth (Hanover)........ 6 7 
SE NE 065 bepsune-veseucess See < ~a2 
DD ROE os 0c ises0snineinn se 1 4 
ZB, Dartmouth. 2.00600 ccccccsencs 3 2 
By MTU NB ss ninicsksessencocs 14 5 
27, Amherst (Amherst).......... 5 1 
30, Holy Cross (Worcester)....... 3 4 


The Mott Haven Team. 


_ The interest in track athletics shown 
by the unusually large number of men 
who answered the call for candidates 
for the Mott Haven team, in no de- 
gree fell off as training progressed. 
The usual work in the gymnasium and 
running on the board track were done 
during February and March. Not un- 
til March 30 was Mr. Lathrop able to 
take the squad out on the cinder track. 
During the winter, men were entered 
in several indoor meetings. At the B. 
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A. A. games the following won places: 
M. G. Gonterman, 95, first in the 40 
yds. dash; J. W. Edson, ’98, second in 
the 440 yds. run; G. L. Sawyer, 98, 
third in the 880 yds. run; G. Newell, 
Sp., second in the mile; K. K. Kubli, 
2 L., and C. J. Paine, Jr., ’97, first 
and second in putting the shot. In 
the team race with the University of 
Pennsylvania, E. Hollister fell twice 
and Harvard lost. This defeat was re- 
trieved, however, April 20, when Penn- 
sylvania was beaten in a second team 
race at Philadelphia. The class games 
held April 12 resulted in an easy vic- 
tory for the Sophomores. They scored 
60 points out of a total of 126. The 
Juniors were second, with 32 points. 
After the April recess the following 
men were taken to the training table : 
for the sprints, F. H. Bigelow, ’98, L. 
W. Redpath, 98, M. G. Gonterman, 
95, P. da S. Prado, 96, H. R. Storrs, 
’96; for the quarter mile, N. W. Bing- 
ham, Jr., 95, W. H. Vincent, ’97, N. 
B. Marshall, ’97; for the half mile, E. 
Hollister, 97, C. H. Williams, ’98; for 
the mile, H. Emerson, ’96, and J. L. 
Coolidge, ’95; for the mile walk, C. D. 
Drew, ’97, and J. D. Phillips, 97; for 
the bicycle, W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, 
and H.C. Burdett, 98; for the hur- 
dles, J. L. Bremer, Jr., 96, V. Mun- 
roe, 96, H. W. Jameson, ’95; for the 
high jump, W. E. Putnam, Jr., ’96 ; 
for the broad jump, A. Stickney, Jr., 
97; and E. H. Clark, ’96. The rec- 
ords made at the annual spring meet- 
ing held May 4 give a good idea of 
the work of the team. Two Harvard 
records were broken : J. L. Coolidge, 
95, in a close race with G. Newell, 
Sp., lowered the time in the mile run 
to 4 m. 304 s., and H. R. Johnstone, 
3 L., threw the hammer 108 ft., 8 in. 
In the half-mile run E. Hollister, ’97, 
won after a well contested race in 1m. 
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598 s. N. B. Marshall, ’97, made the 
440 yds. run in 514s. L. W. Red- 
path, 98, won both the sprints, the 
100 yds. dash in 102 s. and the 220 
yds. dash in 224s. A. Stickney, Jr., 
97, made 22 ft., 24 in. in the running 
broad jump. The work in the other 
events was satisfactory. The games 
showed the team to be strongest in 
the runs and weakest in the weights 
and pole vault. 


Lacrosse, 


Chiefly through the efforts of J. A. 
Leighton, 1 Gr., lacrosse has been re- 
vived this season. Practice was begun 
last fall and was continued through 
the winter in the cage. R. H. E. Starr, 
96, was chosen captain in March. 
Since then the candidates have worked 
steadily on Soldier’s Field. Up to 
May 1 three games had been played 
with the following scores: — 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp 
April 6, Boston Lacrosse Club........+..+ 3 5 
19, Beachmont Lacrosse Club....... 3 1 
27, Boston Lacrosse Club...........- 3 4 


Games have been arranged with 
Stevens Institute, Cornell, and the 
Crescent Athletic Club. About May 
1 the team played as follows: goal, 
Sand, ’95; point, Starr, 96; cover 
point, Woods, ’98; first defense, F. 
R. Outerbridge, 96 ; second defense, 
Scott, 97; third defense, Arnold, ’96; 
centre, P. L. Horne, 2 Gr.; third at- 
tack, Leighton, 1 Gr.; second attack, 
Ames, 1 Gr.; first attack, Le Clear, 
’95; home, Beecher ’98 ; inside home, 
Burley, ’97. 
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The Ginter Meeting. 


The annual winter meeting was held 
Feb. 16, and, like the meeting of last 
year, it was saved from failure only 
by the exertions of the officers of the 
Athletic Association. They succeeded 
in securing a fair number of entries, 
but there was little or no spontaneous 
interest shown either by the students 
or by the athletes themselves. The 
reasons for the loss of interest in the 
winter meetings are not difficult to 
find. They lie in the large number of 
athletic meetings held every winter in 
or near Boston, at which Harvard men 
are entered, and in the decreased in- 
terest in gymnasium work, caused by 
the growth of the different spring 
sports. An effort will be made to re- 
vive the interest in the more strictly 
gymnastic work by the recently formed 
Gymnastic Association. Unless in this 
way the winter meetings can be made 
successful, there seems little use in 
continuing them. Last year two meet- 
ings, instead of the traditional three, 
were held, and this year there was but 
one. All interest in boxing seems to 
have ceased with the accidental death 
last winter of A. H. Linder, ’95, in a 
friendly bout. No contest was held 
either last year or this. The most in- 
teresting events in the meeting this 
winter were the tumbling, won by J. 
Staab, 95; the springboard leaping, 
in which W. E. Putnam, ’96, equaled 
his own record of 8 ft. 6 in., made last 
year; and the pole vaulting, in which 
W. W. Hoyt, ’98, cleared 10 ft. 44 in. 
One New England record was broken, 
that of the potato race, which E. H. 
Clark, ’96, lowered to 34 s. 

G. H. Dorr, ’97. 
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OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 


HARVARD ADVOCATE. 

Board of editors : Pres., J. A. Gade, 
96; sec., E. G. Knoblauch, 96; L. 
W. Mott, ’96, C. A. Pierce, 98, A. 
C. Train, 96, C. H. Hovey, ’97; bus. 
man., W. B. Wolffe, ’95 ; bus. editors, 
W. S. Appleton, Jr., 96, J. L. Riker, 
Jr., 96, A. K. Moe, ’97. 


CERCLE FRANGAIS. 
Pres., H. G. Gray, 97; vice-pres., 
F.G. Goodridge, ’97; treas., J. P. Hay- 
den, ’97; sec., C. E. Bryan, ’96. 


CHESS CLUB. 
Pres., J. Hewins, Jr., ’96 ; sec., E. E. 
Southard, ’97; treas. A. W. Ryder, 
97, 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CLUB. 

Pres., L. A. Frothingham, 2 L.; vice- 
pres., A. P. Stone, 2 L.; sec., J. H. 
Jones, 96; treas., H. Schurz, ’97; 
exec, com.: pres., vice-pres., sec., and 
treas. (ex-officio), E. H. Warren, 795, 
W. Emerson, 95, R. H. Hallowell, 
96, T. J. Abbott, ’96, F. H. Kinnicutt, 
97, H. B. Huntington, ’97, G. Petti- 
john, ’98, J. S. Sheppard, 3 L., A. N. 
Johnson, s 94, J. F. Vaughan, ’95, G. 
H. Scudder, 3 M., H. A. Eaton, 2 Div. 


THE CRIMSON. 

Pres., E. V. Frothingham,’96 ; man. 
ed., J. D. Greene, ’96; sec. C. F. 
Prescott, 97; editors, E. R. Mathews, 
96, H. R. Storrs, 96, R. K. Fox, ’96, 
A. M. Kales, 96, F. J. Mahoney, ’97, 
F. A. Burlingame, ’97, M. E. Stone, 
Jr., 97, J. Dean, 97, H. G. Gray, ’97, 
H. Endicott, Jr., 97, J. A. Carpenter, 
’97, J. R. Procter, Jr., 98, C. Grilk, 
98 ; bus. man., W. B. Wolffe, ’95. 


HARVARD DINING ASSOCIATION. 

Pres., H. C. Lakin, 1 L.; vice-pres., 
L. A. Ames, 96; directors, E. V. 
Frothingham, ’96, G. A. Howe, 796, 
A. Scott, 97, A. K. Moe, ’97, M. L. 
Butler, ’98, F. H. Bigelow, ’98, L. J. 
Wood, 2 L., R. S. Eskridge, 3 L., L. 
T. Damon, 1 Gr., W. Reed, 2 Div. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
Pres., A. W. K. Billings, ’95 ; sec., 
C. J. Tilden, ’96; treas., H. V. D. Al- 
len, ’95; librarian, W. E. Clark, 95. 


FENCING CLUB OFFICERS. 
Pres., A. G. Thacher, ’97; vice-pres., 
L. C. Tuckerman, ’97; sec., J.C. Gray, 
Jr., ’97; treas. W. E. Dexter, ’97; 
exec. com., J. P. Parker, ’96, H. G. 
Gray, ’97, P. S. Dalton, 98. 


FRESHMAN DEBATING CLUB. 
Pres., C. Grilk; vice-pres., P. S. 
Gill; sec., H. T. Bushnell ; treas., F. 
T. Case ; exec. com.: pres., vice-pres., 
sec., and treas. (ex-officio), and C. E. 
Morgan. 


HASTY PUDDING CLUB. 

Pres., R. C. Grew, ’95; vice-pres., 
G. G. Murchie, ’95; sec., R. H. Hallo- 
well, ’96; treas., F. S. Hoppin, Jr., 
96 ; kr., A. S. Pier,’95; librarian, R. B. 
Williams, ’96. 


LACROSSE ASSOCIATION. 
Capt., R. H. E. Starr, ’96 ; sec. and 
treas., F. L. Beecher, ’98 ; asst. man., 
F. R. Outerbridge, ’96. 


LAMPOON. 
Pres., E. M. Hurley, 96; sec., W. 
McKittrick, ’96 ; editors, F. S. Hop- 
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pin, 96, E. F. Champney, ’96, E. R. 
Mathews, 796, A. K. Moe, ’97, H. 
Schurz, ’97, H. T. Nichols, ’97, A. S. 
Walker, ’98, T. M. Hastings, ’98, bus. 
editors, H. W. Howe, ’97, and C. A. 
Hurley, ’98. 


LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
Pres., G. L. Wrenn, Jr., 96; vice- 
pres., R. C. Thomas, 96; sec. and 
treas., A. Codman, ’96; exec. com., 
R. B. Williams, ’96, H. Anderson, 
98, and P. S. Dalton, ’98. 


MILTON ACADEMY CLUB. 
Pres., J.C. D. Hitch, 95; vice-pres., 
A.H. Ladd, ’97; treas., E. W. Forbes, 
95 ; sec., W. Tileston, 795. 


THE NEWS. 

Editor, L. W. Mott, ’96 ; man. ed., 
W. T. Denison, 96; asst. man. ed., 
A. K. Moe, ’97; sec., S. P. West, ’97; 
associate editors, H. S. Colton, 96, H. 
A. Leekley, 96, D. E. Mitchell, 97, 
C. A. McGrew, 797, C. B. Palmer, 
Sp., M. J. G. Cunniff, 98, C. I. Wright, 
98, A. P. Stone, 2 L., Louise P. Haskell, 
R. C.; bus. man., P. S. Straus, ’97, 
and C, C. Dana, ’97. 


0. x: 

Pres., R. Gray, 95; sec. A. S. 
Pier, 95; librarian, W. R. Peabody, 
95, 

PHI BETA KAPPA. 

Ree. sec., R. Gray, 95; first mar- 
shall, J. K. Whittemore, 95; second 
marshall, M. Benshimol, 795; orator, 
G. H. Chase, ’96 ; poet, J. P. Warren, 
96. 
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HARVARD RELIGIOUS UNION. 
Pres., W. Healy, Sp.; vice-pres., H. 
L. W. Snell, ’95 ; sec. and treas., J. A. 
Howell, ’97; exec. com., W. Healy, 
Sp., A. Hall, 2 Div., N. Matthews, ’97. 


SIGNET. 
Pres., J. A. Gade, ’96; vice-pres., F. 
B. Whittemore, ’96 ; sec., E. M. Hur- 
ley, Jr., "96; treas., A. M. Kales, ’96. 


ST. PAUL’S SOCIETY. 

Pres., T. R. Kimball, ’95; vice- 
pres., H. E. Addison, ’96 ; sec., H. B. 
Huntington, ’97; treas., C. N. Lathrop, 
96 ; chorister, W. E. Dowty, ’97; li- 
brarian, J. C. Ward, ’96. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE LEAGUE. 
Pres., B. C. Auten, ’97; vice-pres., 
J. P. Warren, ’96 ; sec. and treas., W. 
L. Garrison, Jr., ’97. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS CLUB. 
Pres., D. King, ’95 ; vice-pres., W. 
S. Youngman, ’95; sec., J. H. T. Mar- 
tin, Jr., 96; treas., H. G. Gray, ’97; 
exec. com. : pres., vice-pres., and sec. 
(ex officio), W. E. Hutton, 95, E. S. 
Page, 1 L. 


YACHT CLUB. 

Commodore, J. L. Stackpole, Jr., 
’95 ; vice-commodore, C. F. Lyman, 
96 ; rear-commodore, D. H. Morris, 
96 ; sec. and treas., B. Frothingham, 
97; election com., R. M. Johnson, 
’98, C. A. Pierce, 98, B. Frothingham, 
"97; regatta com., M. L. Scull, ’95, T. 
K. Lothrop, Jr., 95, R. B. Williams, 
96. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
CHICAGO. 

The Club gave its thirty-eighth an- 
nual dinner at the University Club, 
Chicago, Feb. 24. First vice-president 
W. W. Case, ’79, presided, and covers 
were laid for over a hundred mem- 
bers. Prof. Josiah Royce responded 
to the toast, “ Harvard College ;” J. 
L. Houghteling, pres. of the Chicago 
Yale Club, spoke for Yale; William 
E. Furness, 60, on “ Post-graduate 
Scholarship ;’”” W. Dunlap Smith, ’84, 
on “Harvard Men in Business ;” E. 
H. Warren, ’95, for the undergradu- 
ates; and Prof. E. A. Harriman, ’88, 
on “ Harvard and the Law.” 


CLEVELAND. 

After a lapse of three years, the 
Club has revived, owing to well-di- 
rected efforts on the part of a few en- 
thusiastic Harvard men. As a conse- 
quence of their work, about thirty 
members of the Club attended the an- 
nual dinner on April 3, 1895. M.S. 
Greenough, ’68, was a humorous and 
a stimulating chairman, and the din- 
ner was enjoyable not only for itself, 
but also for its effect in awakening 
in the members a keener interest in 
their University. To carry on the af- 
fairs of the Club for the following 
year these officers were elected: Pres., 
M. S. Greenough, ’68 ; vice-pres., E. 
A. Angell, ’73; sec, Morris Black, 
91; treas., H. C. Bourne, ’87. 

Cleveland, and indeed the entire 
Western Reserve, has strong lean- 
ings toward Yale. It therefore is 
doubly the duty of the Harvard men 
in this vicinity, in a well organized 
body, to spread throughout the com- 


munity a knowledge of the great ad- 
vantages of Harvard. This thought 
was a prominent one at the dinner, 
and, from all appearances, it will be 
carefully borne in mind in the future. 
Morris Black, 91, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 

The eighth annual dinner of the 
Club was held at Musie Hall, Jan. 
31, 1895. Covers were laid for 44, 
the largest attendance at any dinner 
yet held. Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, pre- 
sided. The guests of the evening 
were Prof. S. M. Macvane, ’73, Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast, and J. S. Bray- 
ton, president of the Fall River Brown 
Club. Mr. Reed acted as toast-mas- 
ter, and spoke of the varied opportu- 
nities offered by Harvard. At the 
close of his address “ Fair Harvard ” 
was sung. Professor MacVane then 
told of the growth of the University, 
and Professor de Sumichrast of the 
relations of the faculty to the students. 
W. C. Bates, ’77, superintendent of 
the Fall River schools, spoke briefly, 
and Spencer Borden, Jr., ’94, re- 
sponded to the toast, “Young Har- 
vard.” The rest of the evening was 
devoted to college reminiscences and 
the singing of college songs. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., 
J. F. Jackson, ’73; vice-pres., N. B. 
Borden; sec., E. B. Jennings, ’86; 
treas., R. N. Durfee, ’89; chorister, 
S. M. Gordon, m ’85; exec. com., C. 
C. Ramsay, 92, Rev. Herman Page, 
88, and J. H. Bowen, ’88. The fol- 
lowing new members were admitted : 
Rey. Jonathan Johnson, W. C. Bates, 
77, Dr. E. H. Kidder, ’88, and G. A. 
Gray, ’94. 
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LOUISIANA. 

On Jan. 5, the Club held, in New 
Orleans, its third annual reunion and 
dinner. There were present: B. M. 
Harrod, 56; H. C. Eustis, [60] ; 
C. Eustis, [’63]; J. W. Labouisse, W. 
D. Denégre, 79; F. B. Lemann, ’92 ; 
I. H. Stauffer, J °77; G. F. Kettell, 
91; T. J. Semmes, / 45 ; S. E. Chaillé, 
51; L. W. Brandon, 60; J. L. Ono- 
raté, C. H. Hyams, [’92]; W. Stauffer, 
and R. B. Montgomery, ’90. In the 
absence of our genial president, T. G. 
Sparks, 49, the vice-president, S. E. 
Chaillé, ’51, presided. Each mem- 
ber was called upon for a speech, 
anecdote, or song, and every one took 
refuge in reminiscences. The follow- 
ing officers for the coming year were 
chosen : Pres., T. G. Sparks, ’49; vice- 
pres., S. E. Chaillé, ’51; sec. and treas., 
R. B. Montgomery, ’90. 

Apparently it is in the South that 
Harvard is weakest and least attrac- 
tive to young men. Therefore it was 
suggested that a southern trip of the 
musical organizations of the College, a 
trip such as was made a year ago from 
Princeton, might be productive of good 
to the University. 

We should like all Harvard men to 
know that we shall, in future, hold an 
annual dinner on the second Saturday 
in January, to which any Harvard man 
will be welcomed; and that every Har- 
vard man of a year’s good standing in 
the University is eligible to member- 
ship in our Club. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


MAINE. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Club was held at Portland, Me., 
Feb. 22. Eighteen members were 
present. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., George Walker, ’44; 
vice-pres., Asa Dalton, ’48, and George 
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E. Bird, '69 ; sec., W. M. Bradley, ’76; 
treas., L. L. Hight, ’86. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Club is ending the first year in 
its new house with a most gratifying 
twelvemonth to look back on. The 
number of members has constantly 
increased ; and the meetings have 
been crowded and enthusiastic. There 
are now almost 900 members. The 
twenty-ninth annual dinner was held 
at Delmonico’s, on Feb. 21, as usual, 
and there were over 200 men at it. 
The speakers were: Edward King, 
’53, the president of the Club; Mar- 
tin Brimmer, ’49, to represent the Uni- 
versity; Professor de Sumichrast, for 
the Faculty; Bishop Lawrence, ’71, of 
Mass.; Henry E. Howland, 1 ’57, for 
Yale ; Wm. B. Hornblower, for Prince- 
ton; George L. Rives, for Columbia ; 
Charles B. McMichael, ’70, for the 
Harvard Club of Philadelphia ; Aus- 
ten G. Fox, ’69, for the Harvard men 
in New York city ; and Lloyd McKim 
Garrison, ’88, for the younger Har- 
vard graduates. The speaking was of 
much more than ordinary interest. 
The general sentiment of the speakers 
favoring athletics, and their feeling 
that President Eliot’s strictures on 
football were far too sweeping and 
caustic, were received with much en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Garrison’s speech on 
the importance of preserving the old 
landmarks at Cambridge, with all the 
sentiment that time and generations 
of great men have twined about them, 
was attentively listened to, although 
the last speech on the list, and was 
thought to be one of the best efforts 
of the evening. As usual, the loving 
cup was passed about, toward the mid- 
dle of the dinner, and the more promi- 
nent men were loudly applauded, as 
they rose to drink from it, in their turn. 
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Many of the Club members went to 
see the Pudding theatricals ; and on 
the evening of April 20 the actors and 
their friends came after the play to 
the club-house for a little informal 
supper. A number of the club mem- 
bers were there to receive them; and 
the singing and good-fellowship lasted 
well into the night. The evenings 
that the Pudding men or the Glee and 
Banjo clubs come to the Club are al- 
ways looked forward to, and remem- 
bered as “red-letter nights.” 

Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The meeting of the Harvard Club 
took place at the Bellevue Hotel, at 
the time of the annual dinner. The 
President, Hon. James T. Mitchell, 
’55, took the chair, and in the absence 
of the Secretary, J. S. Clark, ’83, acted 
as secretary for the meeting. Officers 
for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: Pres., Theodore Frothing- 
ham, ’70 ; vice-pres., Charles B. Me- 
Michael, ’70 ; treas., H. L. Clark, ’87; 
sec., R. D. Brown, ’90; dinner com., 
Morris Earle, ’83, and H. L. Clark, 
87. A motion was made by Arthur 
C. Denniston, ’83, that the right to 
vote for Overseers be extended and 
placed upon a university basis. The 
motion was, however, laid on the 
table. There were about fifty present 
at the dinner, which was a very suc- 
cessful and pleasant one. The toast- 
master was Hon. James T. Mitchell, 
55. Prof. J. H. Wright answered to 
Harvard ; Bishop W. S. Perry, ’54, 
to Harvard College and the Episcopal 
Church; Edward King, ’53, to the 
Harvard Club of N. Y.; Prof. W. H. 
Sloane, to Princeton; and James C. 
Bell, to Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Chew, ’93, Sec. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Thursday evening, April 25, the 
Club held its semi-annual meeting and 
dinner at the Providence Athletic Club 
in Providence. At the business meet- 
ing, which preceded the dinner, sev- 
eral new members were elected and 
routine business was transacted. At 
the dinner President Brackett pre- 
sided. Letters of regret were read 
from Professor Shaler, s °62, Prof. 
Wolcott Gibbs, 4 ’88, Rev. E. C. Moore, 
of Providence, and Lieutenant Pardee, 
U.S. A. The speakers were Prof. J. 
R. Jewett, ’84, at present of Brown 
University, who responded to the toast 
of Harvard; Professor Bumpus of 
Brown, who responded for his own 
college ; Samuel Ames, / ’75, for the 
Harvard Law School ; George L. Col- 
lins, m ’79, for the Harvard Medical 
School ; Frederick Bradley, d ’86, for 
the Harvard Dental School; Professor 
Munro of Brown, Drs. Miller, Perkins, 
Walker, and Chapin, and Sec. J. P. 
Farnsworth, ’81, of Providence. 

The next meeting, the annual, will 
be held in Newport some time during 
the summer. 


H. G. MacKaye,’78, Sec., at Newport. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The tenth annual dinner was held 
at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver, 
Colo., on Feb. 12, 1895. The Presi- 
dent of the Club, O. J. Pfeiffer, called 
the meeting to order, and the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: President, Judge Lunt of 
Colorado Springs; vice - president, 
F. O. Vaille of Denver; secretary 
and treasurer, Augustus O. Bourn, Jr., 
of Denver. These officers were em- 
powered to serve as an executive com- 
mittee, and were instructed to invite 
the Harvard Glee Club to give a 
concert in Denver during Christmas 
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week, 1895; and also they were 
instructed to provide for the enter- 
tainment of the Club. A committee 
consisting of R. H. Whiteley, / ’85, 
O. J. Pfeiffer, m ’84, and S. S. Holz- 
man, L. S. S., ’94, were instructed to 
forward the following resolutions 
to the Harvard Crimson. Whereas, 
Athletics at Harvard have not been 
kept up to the standard which should 
be maintained at that institution, and, 
whereas, President Eliot has issued a 
manifesto concerning his position on 
the question, therefore, be it resolved, 
That the Rocky Mountain Harvard 
Club make known their earnest desire 
that the interest always maintained 
hitherto be kept at the highest pitch ; 
that they take an opposite stand on 
the question of intercollegiate con- 
tests from that of President Eliot ; 
and that they consider it of vital im- 
portance that the teams, crew, and 
other organizations representing the 
College should be of the highest order 
of excellence, in order that the Univer- 
sity may not fall in the estimation of 
those intending to enter, as it undoubt- 
edly will, unless such excellence be 
shown. The members then adjourned 
to the dining-room of the hotel, where 
President Lunt introduced the toast- 
master of the evening, Judge Camp- 
bell. President Lunt answered to 
the toast, “ Harvard in Colorado,” and 
John Parsons to the toast, “The 
Growth of Libraries and Belles Let- 
tres through the influence of Harvard 
in Colorado.” Hon. Joseph N. Bax- 
ter spoke on “The Harvard Club in 
the Past ;” Dr. Nickerson, Prof. (ad 
interim) of Biology and Histology in 
the University of Colorado, on “ Our 
Sister Universities and Colleges in 
Colorado ;” Hon. H. R. Whiteley, on 
“Harvard Men in Politics in Colo- 
rado ;” Dr. Pfeiffer, on “Harvard in 


Vi et Armis;” and Vice-President F. 
O. Vaille, on “The March of Science, 
and its advancement so far as it relates 
to Inductive Education.” Among the 
members present were F. O. Vaille, 
"74; J. N. Baxter, 75; T. G. Lewis, 
L. S., 86; E. B. Adams, 92; A. O. 
Bourn, Jr., L. S., 90; P. V. K. John- 
son, Sp., 93; T. Woodbury, H. Bruen, 
L. S. S., 94; S. S. Holzman, L. S. S., 
94; W.H. Smiley, ’77; C. M. Camp- 
bell, L. S., °78 ; H. G. Lunt, ’70; O. 
J. Pfeiffer, m ’84; J. Parsons, ’74 ; 
H. F. May, 81; R. H. Whiteley, 
1°85; W.S. Nickerson, s 90; J. F. 
Tuttle, Jr., 1°74; H. Lewis, ’92. 

Augustus O. Bourn, Jr., L. S., 90, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The regular quarterly meeting and 
dinner of the Club was held at the 
Delmonico restaurant, on Thursday, 
April 18. Thirty-four members were 
present. The president, George B. 
Merrill, 59, presided. The following 
members were elected: Philip J. Har- 
rison, 91, Warren Oiney, Jr., 92, and 
Henry B. Montague, / ’94. 

Prof. E. S. Holden, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory at Mount Hamilton, was 
present as a guest of the Club, and an- 
nounced, amidst great enthusiasm, that 
he had that day secured donations of 
all the money necessary to bring to 
Mount Hamilton the great reflecting 
telescope generously given by Mr. 
Edward Crossley, of England. He 
spoke in the highest praise of the work 
done at the Harvard Observatory. Let- 
ters of regret were read from Charles 
C. Beaman, ’61, ex-president of the 
Harvard Club of New York, and Ed- 
ward King, 53, present president of 
the same club. Dr. George M. Rich- 
ardson, ’82, gave an interesting talk 
on the “ Higher Education of Women.” 

F. H. Wheelan, ’80, Sec. 
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SEATTLE. 

The usual semi-annual meeting and 
banquet of the Club was held on the 
evening of February 20. Several 
causes combined to make the attend- 
ance small, but, nevertheless, there 
were twelve members present. The 
meeting was pleasant, as our reunions 
always are. We had hoped to have 
with us several Harvard men from 
Tacoma. Unfortunately they found 
themselves unable to attend. The 
Club entertained as guests the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, as well as representa- 
tives from Yale, Amherst, and Ann 
Arbor. 

At the banquet Dr. F. S. Palmer, ’87, 
the president of the Club, presided, 
and L. B. Stedman, ’87, acted as toast- 
master. Besides the invited guests, 
J. Shippen, ’60, and G. H. Preston, ’78, 
responded to toasts. 

George E. Wright, ’89, Sec. 
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WASHINGTON. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held Feb. 6, 1895, at the Shoreham. 
Owing to a slight indisposition the 
venerable president, Judge Edward 
Lander, ’35, was unable to be present, 
and therefore the vice-president, F. W, 
Hackett, 61, presided. Before the 
dinner a brief business meeting was 
held, and the following officers were 
chosen: Pres., E. Lander, ’35; vice- 
pres., F. W. Hackett, 61; C. C. Bin- 
ney, 78; J. W. Holcombe, ’75; J. S. 
Diller, s 79, and H. W. Wiley, s ’73 ; 
treas., P. Dodge, [’79]; sec., J. M. Ster- 
rett, A. M., ’70. 

The dinner was so thoroughly en- 
joyable, and was an occasion of so 
great merriment, that it was at a late 
hour that Mr. Hackett called the 
members of the Club to order, and 
proposed to begin what he called the 
“serious part of the business.” He 
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then introduced the speakers of the 
evening, the Japanese Minister, S. 
Kurino, / ’81, Hon. T. Jefferson Coo- 
lidge, 50, Gov. G. S. Boutwell, h 51, 
Bishop J. J. Keane, h 93, Asst. Sec. 
of the Treasury C. E. Hamlin, ’84, 
Prof. C. E. Monroe, T. Roosevelt, 
80, Prof. S. Newcomb, s ’58, Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Sterrett, A. M.,’70, and Prof. 
F. W. Clarke, s 67. In the speeches, 
subjects light and subjects serious 
were dealt with. The question of ath- 
letic sports was discussed; and the 
continuance of intercollegiate football 
was strongly recommended by Mr. 
Roosevelt. After speeches from the 
men named above, and after remarks 
from others and a song by M. H. 
Cushing, ’83, the meeting was reluc- 
tantly brought to a close. It was 
agreed by all present that the dinner 
was the best ever held by the Club 
and that at it there was shown great 
freedom, cordiality, and zeal. Among 
those present were W. A. Day, [7 ’72]; 
J. S. Diller, s ’79; P. Dodge, [’79]; 
G. H. Eldridge, ’°76; S. T. Fisher, 
76 ; J. G. Fleetwood, ’91; C. F. Get- 
temy, 91; B. R. Green, L. S. S., ’63 ; 
F. W. Hackett, 61; F. H. Hitchcock, 
91; J. W. Holcombe,’75 ; F. T. Howe; 
L. Hunt ; A. Keith, ’85; J. J. Keane, 
h ’93; S. Kurino, 7 ’81; A. T. King ; 
J. V. Lewis ; W. L. McPherson, ’84 ; 
W. P. Montague, 69; C. Abbe; R. 
Bache ; F. H. Bigelow, ’73 ; C. C. Bin- 
ney, 78; G. S. Boutwell, 4 ’51; T. M. 
Chatard, s ’71; E. T. Chamberlain, 
78; F. W. Clarke, s 67; L. A. Coo- 
lidge, ’83 ; M. H. Cushing, ’83 ; W. D. 
Davidge, Jr., 88; G. C. Deane; C. 
Moore, ’78 ; F. P. Morgan, ’90; C. E. 
Monroe ; 8S. Newcomb, s 58; R. L. 
O’Brien, ’91; R. R. Perry, Jr., 92; E. 
W. Spalding, ’88; J. M. Sterrett, 
A. M., ’70; C. Stetson; H. R. Webb, 
80; H. W. Wiley, s ’°73; D. Wilson, 
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53; T. J. Coolidge, 50; C. E. Ham- 
lin, 84, and T. Roosevelt, ’80. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 

At a dinner of the Harvard Alumni 
Association of Western New York, 
held in Buffalo at the Genesee, April 
27, 1895, suitable resolutions were 
passed upon the death of the Hon. E. 
C. Sprague, the president of the Club 
since its beginning. The following 
new officers were elected: Pres., George 
Gorham, °57; sec., Francis Almy, ’79; 
exec. com., W. W. Mumford, ’84, S. 
L. Adler, L. S.,’94, Charles A. Dewey, 
m ’80, Walter Cary, ’79, E. C. Mason, 
’88. After the dinner the men ad- 
journed in a body to the Star Theatre, 
attending a representation of “ Trilby,” 
an operatic burlesque after the fash- 
ion of the Pudding theatricals, the 
parts being taken by men only. The 
libretto was by Frederic Almy, ’80, 
Walter Cary, ’79, John B. Olmsted, 
76, and Carleton Sprague, 81. It was 
given three times to crowded audi- 
ences, realizing a large sum for a lo- 
cal charity. 

Francis Almy, ’79, See. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The committee to suggest names 
for nomination to the Board of Over- 
seers have issued their list and expect 
replies before June 1. There are five 
overseers to be elected for six years 
and one for four years, to fill the un- 
expired term caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Hoar. Of the out- 
going overseers, those whose names 
are marked with a star are eligible 
for reélection: *R. M. Morse, *57, R. 
Wolcott, ’70, *E. Wetmore, 60, *R. 
Bacon, ’80. The late L. Saltonstall, 
44, was the fifth of the overseers 
whose terms expire this year. The 





names suggested by the committee 
are: T.C. Clarke, 48, New York; D. 
W. Cheever, ’52, Boston; A. McF. 
Davis, s 54, Cambridge; C. F. Adams, 
’56, Lincoln; W. Warren, ’58, Ded- 
ham; S. W. Langmaid, ’59, Brook- 
line ; L. S. Dabney, ’61, Boston; A. 
H. Hardy, ’61, Boston; J. Read, ’62, 
Cambridge ; C. W. Amory, ’63, Bos- 
ton ; C. P. Bowditch, 63, Boston ; W. 
Minot, / 68, Boston ; F. H. Appleton, 
’69, Boston ; E. W. Hutchins, ’72, Bos- 
ton ; R. Grant, ’73, Boston; S. Butler, 
"77, Boston ; T. Roosevelt, 80, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y.; F. Blake, Weston. — 
Prof. C. E. Norton, the president of 
the Association, expects to preside at 
the dinner. Roger Wolcott, ’70, has 
been appointed Chief Marshal for 
Commencement. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

The Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion will hold its meeting on the Tues- 
day before Commencement, and it is 
to be the occasion of a special celebra- 
tion in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Professor Lang- 
dell’s appointment as Dean of the 
Law School. There will first be a 
business meeting at Austin Hall; 
then Sir Frederick Pollock will de- 
liver the oration at Sanders Theatre ; 
and then there will be a dinner, which 
it is expected that many of the most 
eminent lawyers and judges of the 
country, who are members of the As- 
sociation, will attend, and at which 
James C. Carter, 50, of New York, 
will preside. It is expected that this 
will be the most important meeting 
which the Association has yet held. 

Louis D. Brandeis, | ’77, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The fifth annual meeting will be 
held at the Harvard Medical School, 
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Boston, Tuesday, June 25, at 12 
o’clock. At 1 o’clock the annual din- 
ner will be served at the Vendome. 
Dinner tickets, at two dollars for 
members, will be for sale at the hotel 
office on that day. 

Augustus Thorndike, ’84, Sec. 


THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Association held its annual 
meeting at its house in Boston on 
the afternoon of January 21, most of 
its members showing their confidence 
in its officers by not attending it; 
though enough were present to re- 
elect the former board and to choose 
twelve new members into the society, 
six of whom were Harvard graduates 
of the younger classes. Its officers 
now are: Pres., §. L. Thorndike, ’52 ; 
vice-pres., S. W. Langmaid, ’59 ; sec., 
G. O. G. Coale, ’74; treas., H. G. 
Denny, 52; directors at large, W. 
P. Blake, 66, E. S. Dodge, ’73, C. G. 
Saunders, 67. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the directors, H. G. Denny, ’52, 
was reappointed librarian. 

In the report of the directors, pre- 
pared and submitted by the president, 
he said, referring to his predecessor, 
J. S. Dwight, ’32: “He was not only 
the president, he was also librarian, he 
was virtually the library committee ; 
he kept account, more or less accurate, 
of expenditures ; and, until his last 
feeble years, he assumed and dis- 
charged manifold duties which would 
ordinarily fall upon the house — or 
the entertainment —committee. If 
his complete impersonation, not only 
of the board of directors but of the 
entire association, sometimes created 
a little amusement, it carried with it 
little of the annoyance which the as- 
sumption of those functions by a dic- 
tator less charming and less beloved 
would have caused, and there proba- 
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bly is no one of us who does not look 
back upon those days with a tender 
memory.” Also he said: “It will 
surely not be amiss for us, at all con- 
venient times and in all proper ways, 
to call the attention of our wealthy 
friends to our situation and our needs, 
and to remind them that they cannot 
lay up a better treasure in that Val- 
halla, in which all music-lovers hope 
to abide, than by following the worthy 
examples already set them, and, liv- 
ing or dying, by bestowing a portion 
of their wordly goods towards mak- 
ing The Harvard Musical Association 
independent and permanent. If the 
name of the Association appears in 
one will or deed of gift, it will be apt 
to appear in others ; and it behooves 
all our associates to do what they can 
to set the fashion.” 

At this meeting and at two later 
meetings the society elected the fol- 
lowing alumni as members: C. P. Put- 
nam, 65, S. A. B. Abbott, 66, J. J. 
Putnam, ’66, J. M. B. Churchill, ’79, 
G. D. Burrage, ’83, J. F. Moors, ’83, 
B. A. Beal, ’86, F. Bullard, ’86, J. H. 
Gardiner, ’86, F. J. Moors, ’86, R. C. 
Cabot, ’89, F. Cobb, ’90, K. McKenzie, 
91, M. Williams, Jr., 91, R. T. Lor- 
ing, 92, J. N. Ashton, ’93, P. Cabot, 
94, H. C. Greene, ’94, C. L. Saf- 
ford, 94; also, from the professional 
schools, W. J. Otis, m ’80, and H. M. 
Richards, s 91. There were chosen, 
besides these, F. A. Farnham, Brown, 
79, and six non-graduates, while the 
names of other candidates are on the 
nomination list. 

During the past season there have 
been, besides the annual dinner, ten 
of the fortnightly social meetings, one 
being a ladies’ night. At these enter- 
tainments music has been furnished 
by the Kneisel Quartet, the Adamow- 
ski Quartet, and the Harvard Glee 
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Club; by Winch, Beresford, Meyn, 
Hubbard, Tiffers, Parker, Whitten, 
Townsend, Bushnell, and Misses 
Whittier and Bruce, vocalists ; by Pe- 
rabo, Foote, Faelten, Tucker, Whelp- 
ley, and Bassett, pianists ; by Roth, 
Schnitzler, Schroeder, Schulz, Rosé, 
Molé, Pourtan, and Schuecker, from 
the symphony orchestra ; and by Giese, 
Van Vliet, and Kennedy. These meet- 
ings have all been well attended, and 
at some the rooms were crowded. 
They will be resumed next season, 
probably in November. 

During the past year the Society 
has lost one of its oldest honorary 
members, R. C. Winthrop, ’28. E. 
S. Dixwell, ’27, the oldest honorary 
member, and H. W. Pickering, ’31, 
the oldest active member, are the only 
survivors of those who founded the 
society in 1837. 

The annual dinner at Young’s Ho- 
tel,'on February 25, was largely at- 
tended, and was interesting through- 
out, The company ranged from J.C. 
D. Parker, ’48, one of the few active 
members who graduated before 1850, 
to graduates of very recent years. The 
president, S. L. Thorndike, ’52, pre- 
sided, and J. Reed, ’55, was the poet. 
B. J. Lang made an earnest speech 
in favor of securing a new organ for 
the Musie Hall, and a committee was 
appointed to confer with Mr. H. L. 
Higginson on the subject. 

Henry G. Denny, 52, See. 


HARVARD ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety was held at Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23, the President, Forrest G. 
Eddy, d’75, of Providence, in the chair. 

Reports were made by the Record- 
ing and Corresponding Secretaries, 
Treasurer, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Clinics. This committee 


was appointed last March as an ex- 
periment, but since that time it has 
thoroughly demonstrated its useful- 
ness, and has now become an important 
department of the Society. The fol- 
lowing six clinics have been given, five 
by members of the Society: “Re- 
storing to Full Contour an Approxi- 
mal Surface of a Bicuspid, Using a 
Steel Matrix ;” “Showing Several 
Cases of Practical Bridge Work ;” 
“How to Bake Porcelain Inlays ;”’ 
“‘How to Grind Porcelain Contours ;” 
“The Use of Cocaine in the Extirpa- 
tion of the Dental Pulp ;” “Method 
of Burnishing Gold in Filling and Re- 
storing Contour in an Upper Cen- 
tral.” 

The Recording Secretary reported 
the number of active members as 44 
and the number of corresponding 
members as 13. 

The Society has held ten meetings 
during the past year, nine regular and 
one annual. Eleven essays, eight by 
members of the Society, have been 
presented on the following subjects : 
‘‘Some Observations in the Extract- 
ing of Teeth as a Preventive of De- 
cay ;” ‘Some Details as to the Care 
of Dental Instruments;” “Gutta- 
percha ;” ‘‘The Care of Deciduous 
Teeth ;” ‘‘ A Consideration of Some 
of the Problems in a Dentist’s Life ;” 
‘‘Some Disturbances caused by Dis- 
eases of the Teeth ;” “ Educational 
Aspect of Athletics ;” “ Localized 
Neuritis ;”’ “‘Semi-Centennial of the 
Discovery of Anaesthetics;” “ Den- 
tistry in Public Schools ;” “ Altera- 
tives.” The December meeting was 
entirely devoted to the celebration 
above referred to, and all members of 
the alumni were invited to be present. 
Many accepted the invitation, and the 
occasion was most enjoyable. 

An innovation was introduced this 
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year by making the annual meeting 
“ ladies’ night,” and the response the 
invitation called out was very gratify- 
ing. After a social half hour an ad- 
journment was made to the banquet 
hall, where forty-nine members and 
friends assembled. At the close of the 
dinner the Orator of the evening, Wm. 
P. Cooke, d ’81, of Boston, held closely 
the attention of his hearers, taking as 
his theme “The Dentist as a Man.” 
A letter of regret from Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, D. D., of Cambridge, was 
read, and also one from Rev. W. E. 
Huntington, Ph. D., Dean of Boston 
University. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was called upon to speak for the ladies. 
Rev. W. B. Eddy, of Norwood, spoke 
of the parallelism between dentistry 
and the ministry ; and then John T. 
Codman, d ’70, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Brook Farm community. 
The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., J. Shep- 
herd, d ’85; rec. sec., W. E. Board- 
man, d@’86 ; cor. sec., E. B. Hitchcock, 
d’77; treas., D. M. Clapp, d ’82; ed- 
itor, H. L. Upham, d ’86; ex. com., 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86 (chairman), 
A. H. Stoddard, d ’87, J. G. W. Wer- 
ner, d 76; orator for 1896, E. S. 
Niles, d ’79. 
James Shepherd, d ’85, Cor. Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The anniversary meeting of the So- 
ciety occurs on June 27, the day fol- 
lowing the College Commencement. 
The president this year is the Hon. 
James C. Carter, ’50, of New York, 
the vice-president, Lieut.-Gov. Roger 
Woleott, ’70. The business meeting 
takes place in Harvard Hall, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock. The subject of 
increasing the number of members to 
be taken from each graduating class 
was specially referred by the meet- 
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ing last year to this year’s meeting. 
A full attendance is requested, and 
members are asked to come pre- 
pared to speak and act wisely and de- 
liberately in regard to this important 
step which has been urged upon the 
Society for some years. At 12 0’clock 
the literary exercises will be held in 
Sanders Theatre, the orator is John 
Fiske, 63, and the poet Prof. George 
L. Kittredge, ’°82. The dinner will 
probably be held in Upper Massachu- 
setts, the lower hall being occupied 
by the Library in consequence of the 
changes in progress in Gore Hall. 
Wm. C. Lane, ’81, Cor. Sec. 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The fourth annual meeting, held at 
the University on March 9, was the 
most successful in the history of the 
Association. More than five hundred 
persons attended the general meeting, 
and ninety persons, members of the 
Association and their guests, were 
present at the annual dinner. As in 
former years the general meeting was 
held in Sever 11, which was crowded 
from the opening to the close of the 
meeting, and the dinner took place at 
the Colonial Club immediately after 
adjournment. Principal E. J. Good- 
win, of Newton, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided both at the meeting 
and at the dinner. As was announced 
in the last number of the Magazine, 
the topic for discussion was “ Educa- 
tional Values.” The general interest 
in the papers and in the after-dinner 
discussion was all that could be de- 
sired. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who had 
been announced to speak at the din- 
ner on the Educational Value of Art 
in the Public Schools, was unfortu- 
nately not able to be present on ac- 
count of illness. This is the first time 
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since the Association was organized 
that a speaker has been compelled to 
cancel his engagement for any cause. 
In Mr. Mead’s place the Association 
had the good fortune to secure Prof. 
Ernest F. Fenollosa of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, who spoke 
most acceptably on Mr. Mead’s topic. 
Beside the speakers who had been an- 
nounced on the programme, Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, to whose initiative, it is well 
known, the Association owes its exist- 
ence, responded to the call of Presi- 
dent Goodwin by referring briefly to 
the origin of the Association as an out- 
growth of the Summer School, and 
dwelling more at length on the in- 
creasing usefulness of the University 
as a resort for teachers. Professor 
Shaler was followed by the Secretary 
of the Association, who answered the 
call of President Goodwin by heartily 
indorsing Professor Shaler’s views on 
the desirability of promoting the grow- 
ing usefulness of the University as a 
resort for teachers already in service 
as well as for those students who intend 
to become teachers, and by pointing 
out the possibilities for professional 
stimulus and growth in the Associa- 
tion through the complete codperation 
of all its members. All the papers 
read at the meeting and the substance 
of Professor Norton’s after-dinner ad- 
dress were published in the Educa- 
tional Review for April, 1895. By vote 
of the Association four hundred copies 
of this number of the Review were 
purchased for distribution to the mem- 
bers and for general distribution. As 
these copies of the Review are not yet 
quite exhausted, any Harvard man 
may obtain one, free of cost, by apply- 
ing to the Secretary. The office of 
treasurer was created by vote of the 
Association, and a treasurer was 
elected. A motion to admit Radcliffe 
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College graduates to membership in 
the Association was referred to the 
Councilors for consideration and de- 
cision. The list of members (printed 
annually) was issued in April. Har- 
vard men everywhere, especially those 
who are already members of the As- 
sociation, are earnestly requested to 
communicate to the Secretary the 
names and addresses of former stu- 
dents in the University now teaching, 
who could be interested in the Associ- 
ation and would doubtless join it if 
their attention were called to it. The 
Association has had a substantial 
growth during the present year, but it 
is still far from including all who are 
eligible to membership and who might 
care to join it. The Councilors hope 
that members will lose no opportunity 
to extend a knowledge of the existence 
and work of the Association to all Har- 
vard men now teaching, in order that, 
in time, every Harvard man who cares 
to join the Association may have an 
opportunity to do so. The entrance 
fee is one dollar, and the annual as- 
sessment is fifty cents. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Pres., Arthur L. Goodrich, 
Principal of the High School, Salem ; 
vice-pres., Ray Greene Huling, Princi- 
pal of the English High School, Cam- 
bridge; sec., Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University; treas., Otis B. Oakman, 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree ; 
councilor (for five years), Charles H. 
Morss, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milton. The other councilors are, J. 
Y. Bergen, Jr., English High School, 
Boston; N. S. Shaler, Harvard Uni- 
versity; D. S. Sanford, Principal of 
the High School, Brookline; J. A. 
Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, N. 
H.; and their terms expire in 1899, 
1898, 1897, and 1896, respectively. 

Paul H. Hanus, See. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1829. 
Rey. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

The Rey. Samuel F. Smith has re- 
cently been the subject of a personal 
and public testimonial of an unusual 
character. It was designed to give 
expression to the strong and wide- 
spread gratitude and honor felt for 
him as author of the ode or hymn, 
which, written by him while still pur- 
suing his studies for the ministry, has 
become universally used throughout 
.the nation, as an expression of love 
of country, on occasions political, re- 
ligious, ete. ; has been accepted gen- 
erally as the national hymn, being set 
to an air having patriotic associations 
for more thanacentury ; and has long 
since acquired the name “ America.” 
It appears superfluous to quote its 
opening line, “My country, ’tis of 
thee.” Dr. Smith’s friends had 
planned the public recognition as a 
tribute eminently due to the vener- 
able author on national grounds, and 
they seem to have been supported by 
the most cordial approbation from 
every quarter. The plan was fully 
carried out on the third of April last 
in Boston, at Music Hall, by two 
large meetings, afternoon and even- 
ing. Both were very largely attended, 
and marked by every possible demon- 
stration of respect for Dr. Smith, who 
has surely well merited the honor of 
his countrymen by his high character 
as a citizen, by his scholarly ability 
and attainment, and by the many pub- 
lic services he has rendered. At both 
meetings, Dr. Smith was called upon 
to relate the circumstances of the 
origin of the hymn, and it was ob- 
servable that no other of the speakers 
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was better heard, or spoke more easily 
and connectedly, which, in view of his 
eighty-six years, may be considered 
noteworthy, and a lesson to younger 
men. Gov. Greenhalge was the pre- 
siding officer, and addresses were 
made by him, by Ex-Gov. Long, by 
Rev. Drs. Hovey and Lorimer, and 
many others. Professor Harris, of An- 
dover, was chaplain. The Handel and 
Haydn Society, with 125 voices, gave 
the Hallelujah Chorus most effec- 
tively. The singing by the pupils of 
the city schools was admirable. The 
Harvard Glee Club was present, and 
gave several of their fine songs in 
their characteristic manner; a fitting 
tribute in behalf of one who is now 
to be reckoned among the very oldest 
of Harvard’s living graduates. Dr. 
Smith’s unswerving loyalty to his col- 
lege, through all the years since his 
graduation, and his honorable stand- 
ing as a Harvard scholar, will not fail 
of grateful remembrance by her sons 
everywhere. Letters and telegrams 
from all parts of the country, and 
from men in prominent places, flowed 
in upon the meeting, all testifying the 
highest interest in the occasion. A 
portrait of Dr. Smith, designed for 
Harvard Memorial Hall, has just been 
completed. — The Secretary, as an 
“honest chronicler” of class events, 
would seem to be failing in duty if 
he should omit to say that he, too, was 
recently made the subject of friendly 
public notice on the occasion of his 
eighty-fifth birthday. It occurred 
at his residence in Leicester, being 
marked by public resolutions of the 
town, of which he has been a citizen 
for over sixty years; by action of vari- 
ous societies of which he is a mem- 
ber, and of the Grand Army Post; by 
the display of the national flag on all 
the schoolhouses, and by the gift of 
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a beautiful volume of manuscript let- 
ters from his friends. Of these were 
letters from Rev. Dr. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, Rev. Dr. Stone, of Bolton, 
Rev. Dr. James Martineau, of Eng- 
land, Parker Pillsbury, Esq., of New 
Hampshire, and Mrs. Elizabeth Chase, 
of Rhode Island, all older than him- 
self, and from many more, of nearly 
his own age or younger — well-known 
and honored names, whose friendship 
is a benediction. His surviving class- 
mates, all, have recently given him 
such greetings as call forth all the 
gratitude of which he is capable. 


1831. 
Rey. Joun H. Morison, Sec. 
26 Marlborough St. 

Of the sixty-five original members 
there are now probably but four sur- 
vivors, Francis Booth, Nathaniel God- 
dard, John H. Morison, and Henry 
W. Pickering. Two members, Masil- 
lon Failey and John G. Hastings, 
M. D., have not been heard from for 
twenty years, and it is supposed that 
they are no longer living. — Frederic 
West Holland died March 26, 1895, 
in Concord. He was born in Boston, 
June 22, 1811, and was the son of 
Captain John Holland, a merchant in 
the Russia trade. His mother was a 
daughter of Samuel May, architect of 
Christ Church, Cambridge. He was a 
pupil of Deacon Samuel Greeley as a 
child, and later attended the Boston 
Latin School. After graduating from 
college he passed a year at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, but re- 
turned to Cambridge, and graduated 
from the Divinity School in 1834. 
He began his work as a Unitarian 
minister immediately, spending some 
months at Greenfield, where he laid 
the corner-stone of the Unitarian 
Church. Nearly sixty years later, 
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he again visited the town, and again 
laid the corner-stone of a new church, 
being the only survivor of those whose 
names were recorded on the first tab- 
let. He was settled in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in 1837, and in 1843 went to 
Rochester, N. Y. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and held this office 
for two years and ahalf. After a year 
in Europe he returned to his minis- 
terial work, going to East Cambridge 
in 1851, to Neponset in 1859, to North 
Cambridge in 1862, to Rochester, N. 
Y., again in 1865, to Newburgh, N. Y., 
in 1871, finally returning to Cambridge, 
where he was chaplain of the Alms- 
house. In all these places he showed 
a liberality in the use of money and of 
strength, which led him, as a student, 
to make weekly visits to the state’s 
prison, and, as a man, made him suc- 
cessful in building up new and strug- 
gling churches, often receiving little 
or no salary. Throughout his life he 
was warmly interested in all questions 
of reform, especially those concerned 
with antislavery, prisons, and temper- 
ance. He was married Feb. 1, 1835, to 
Miss Harriet Newcomb, of Keene, N. 
H., who survives him. Four children 
also survive him, Frederic May Hol- 
land, ’59, Henry Ware Holland, s ’65, 
l ’67, Arthur Holland, ’72, and one 
daughter. 
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1835. 
Cuartes H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

After an illness of several months, 
Judge Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar died 
at Concord on Jan. 31. He was born 
there Feb. 21, 1816, his father being 
Samuel Hoar, 1802, and his mother a 
daughter of Roger Sherman. But he 
traced with most pride his line to 
widow Joanna Hoar, who came from 
England, with five children, in 1640. 
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Judge Hoar was educated in the 
schools of his native place, and then 
entered Harvard, graduating in 1835. 
After teaching for a year at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., he returned to Cambridge, 
entered the Law School, took his LL. B. 
in 1839, and immediately began to 
practice at the Middlesex and Suffolk 
Bars. In 1846 he was elected to the 
Mass. Senate ; from 1849 to 1855 he 
was Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas ; from 1859 to 1869, Judge of 
the Supreme Judicial Court. In 1869 
he entered President Grant’s cabinet 
as attorney-general, resigning in June, 
1870, to be appointed shortly after a 
member of the Joint High Commis- 
sion which sat at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1871, to arbitrate the Alabama and 
other claims, and to conclude a treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. During the War of the Re- 
bellion, Judge Hoar was a strenuous 
upholder of the Union, and it was 
largely through his efforts that the 
government successfully negotiated 
its first war loan. In 1872 he wasa 
presidential elector-at-large on the 
Republican ticket. He sat in the 43d 
Congress as a Republican. President 
Grant nominated him to be Justice of 
the Supreme Court, but the Senate, 
roused by his unpolitical honesty and 
his downright manners, refused to con- 
firm him. From 1857 to 1868 Judge 
Hoar was a Fellow of the Harvard 
Corporation ; in 1857 he was an Over- 
seer ; from 1868 to 1880 he was again 
Overseer, and president of the Board ; 
being reélected in 1881 and serving 
till 1887. He received the degree of 
LL. D. from Williams in 1861, and 
from Harvard in 1868. He was a 
member of the Mass. Historical Soci- 
ety, of the American Academy, and 
of many other social and political clubs. 
In 1840 he married Caroline Brooks, 
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daughter of Nathan Brooks, 1809. 
Six of their seven children survive : 
Samuel, ’67, now a Fellow ; Charles 
E., ’70; Sherman ’82, ex-Congress- 
man, now U. S. District Attorney; 
Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Bowles, Jr., 
of Springfield; Caroline and Clara. 
Judge Hoar’s funeral services were 
conducted by the Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
’69, in the Unitarian Church, and he 
was buried in Sleepy Hollow, Concord. 
During a long and arduous lifetime 
Judge Hoar’s eminence as a lawyer, 
whether on the Bench or at the Bar, 
earned him a national reputation. He 
was a fine specimen of the Yankee 
Puritan,— the Puritan become Uni- 
tarian, itis true, but still intensely and 
uncompromisingly bent on righteous- 
ness. Like other men conscious of 
their strength, he did not shrink froma 
fight. His wit was quick and remorse- 
less, and it was said that even the 
foremost lawyers dreaded to go into 
court when he sat on the Bench. He 
was so impartial that he used to regret 
that he could not rule against both 
plaintiff and defendant. In politics 
he was a rigid partisan. Beyond 
everything he cherished his native 
town of Concord, where he worked 
unremittingly for civic and social im- 
provement. His benefactions were 
large, but hidden. It is to be hoped 
that some of the many anecdotes which 
are household words in Concord, or 
among members of his profession, will 
be gathered and printed, for they will 
best serve to illustrate and to keep 
alive his remarkable personality after 
his fame as a lawyer has been for- 
gotten. He was in many ways the last 
of the Puritans, and as such his por- 
trait should be painted by a competent 
biographer. By his will, Judge Hoar 
left $10,000 to Harvard College, the 
income to be applied to the education 
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of meritorious undergraduates from the 
town of Concord, either immediately 
after entering or later. If such fail 
to apply, then the interest is to accu- 
mulate until the principal shall reach 
the sum of $12,000, which shall con- 
stitute two scholarships ; and when- 
ever no Concord boy shall apply for 
either, the income for the year may be 
given by the Corporation to another 
undergraduate. 


1837. 
Henry WIirams, Sec. 
18 Concord Square, Boston. 

William Allen died at East Bridge- 
water, Feb. 19, after a short illness of 
pneumonia, in his eightieth year. For 
nearly twenty-five years after gradu- 
ation he was engaged in teaching, first 
at Concord and afterwards at Barn- 
stable. In 1841 he was chosen prin- 
cipal of Thornton Academy, Saco, Me., 
where he taught for five years. In 
1846 he became principal of the acad- 
emy at East Bridgewater, and con- 
tinued in that office till 1860, when 
he was chosen a representative to the 
General Court, and was reélected the 
following year. He was employed as 
an inspector in the Boston Custom 
House from 1861 to 1866, and as a 
clerk from 1876 to 1883. Mr. Allen 
gave much time, in his leisure hours, 
to antiquarian and historical subjects, 
and during his later years he was en- 
gaged in writing the history of his na- 
tive town, Bridgewater. He leaves a 
widow and two married daughters. 


1838. 
Wurm I. Bowpitcn, Sec. 
28 State Street, Boston. 

“The Life and Correspondence of 
Rufus King” has recently been pub- 
lished, edited by his grandson, Charles 
R. King. 
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1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Square, Boston. 

Nehemiah Brown died in Boston 
March 8, 1895. He was a native of 
New Hampshire, and came to Har- 
vard College in 1836, remaining only 
through the Freshman year. He was 
assistant adjutant-general under Gov. 
Banks, and afterwards, for thirty or 
more years a clerk in the State De- 

partment of Massachusetts. 


1841. 
Dr. Francis Minot, Sec. 
65 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Col. T. W. Higginson delivered a 
memorial address on Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ’29, before the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 19. 


1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Information of the death of Judge 
Charles P. Braynard has been ré- 
ceived. — The Secretary invites cor- 
respondence with classmates in order 
that the records of the “Class-Book” 
may be completed ; reminiscences of 
college life, orders of exercises at 
class exhibitions, and items worthy of 
preservation are desired. The class 
will meet on Commencement, and re- 
ports of the useful and honorable lives 
of many of its members will be pre- 
sented. 

1843. 
Hon. W. A. RicHarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

Eben Carleton Sprague died after 
an illness of less than 12 hours, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Thursday, Feb. 14, 
in the 73d year of his age. He was 
the only son of Noah P. Sprague and 
Abiah H. Carleton, and was born in 
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Bath, N. H., on Nov. 26, 1822. A 
few years later his parents moved to 
Buffalo, which always afterwards was 
his home. He was prepared for col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
after graduating from college he 
studied law in Buffalo at the office 
of Fillmore & Haven. In 1852 he 
became attorney in Buffalo for the 
Great Western Railway Co. of Canada, 
and later he was attorney for many 
large and important corporations. In 
politics he was a Whig while that 
party existed and then a Republican, 
but for active politics he cared little. 
In 1876-77 he filled a vacancy in the 
State Senate caused by the resigna- 
tion of the Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, 
who had been nominated for lieut.- 
governor, but he declined a second 
term. He was a man of scholarly 
instincts, fond of books and able to ex- 
press strongly his thought. At the 
time of his death he was president of 
the Liberal Club and of the Harvard 
Club of Western New York, and also 
he was chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. 
1844. 
EpwArRD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Leverett Saltonstall died April 15, 
at Brookline. He was born at Salem, 
March 16, 1825. After graduating 
from college he traveled abroad be- 
fore entering the Law School, from 
which he graduated in 1847, and 
again he went abroad before being 
admitted to the Mass. bar in 1850. 
In politics he was a Democrat. Twice 
he presided over state conventions of 
the party. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1860 he was chairman of the 
state committee for the party of Bell 
and Everett, and in the same year he 
was candidate for Congress on the 
Constitutional Union and Democratic 


tiekets. In 1875 he was appointed by 
Gov. Gaston commissioner for Mass. 
to the Centennial Exhibition, and in 
1885 he was appointed by President 
Cleveland collector of the port of 
Boston. He was first elected an 
Overseer of Harvard College in 1876, 
and he held the office until his death. 
In his will he left a legacy of $5,000 
to the College for the purpose of 
founding a scholarship. A wife and 
five children survive him. — George 
W. Baker died at Wilcox, Ariz., April 
20. Born at Lancaster, Pa., he was 
admitted to the Pa. bar and practiced 
in Philadelphia. Early in life he 
went to Cal. and was city recorder of 
San Francisco for four years. He 
then went to Arizona, and remaining 
there, engaged in mining, law, and 
local politics. 


1846. 
C. E. Guirp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

A classmate who visited Fitzedward 
Hall lately reports:  Marlesford, 
where Hall lives, two miles from 
Wickham Market, is a pretty little 
hamlet in Suffolk, of about four hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants. The parish 
bounds comprise some two thousand 
acres. The region is pleasantly undu- 
lating, without any special pretension to 
scenery. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood is the seat of Lady North; and 
within excursion distance is Fram- 
lingham, pronounced ‘ Frim’inghn,’ 
with a ruined castle and a half-ruined 
church, Hall relieves the quiet of 
Marlesford by nimble and vigorous 
walks, in which he is attended by his 
faithful collie Robin. In these ram- 
bles he has always an attentive eye to 
the wants of his humbler neighbors, 
to whom he is a veritable ‘Man of 
Ross,’ and an attentive ear also for 
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any unbooked dialectal peculiarities, 
to incorporate them in his Vocabulary 
of the Suffolk Dialect. A part of his 
time is spent in his little greenhouse ; 
more in his garden, which is the 
ideal size recommended by Pliny the 
younger for a ‘literary fellow,’ a 
‘ scholasticus dominus :’ not too big for 
him to be intimate with every tree 
and every twig; though Hall, to be 
sure, is skilled in all manner of herbs, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop that goeth forth out of the 
wall. But the bulk of his time is 
devoted to study. Whatever the sub- 
ject of conversation, it is always plain 
that back of it his mind is running all 
the time on English and its usages. 
He is constantly hopping up to note 
something that strikes him on a scrap 
of paper, which he tucks away into 
some mysterious hole known only to 
himself. After I left him, I regretted 
that I had not informed myself what 
plan he followed in his collectanea ; 
what clews he had to find the way in 
his immense storehouses. But I con- 
soled myself with the thought that, 
after all, his colossal knowledge of the 
two languages, English and American, 
was stored in his head, while the black 
and white only served to give chap- 
ter and verse. Hall’s method of study 
and notation could be followed only 
by Hall.” A notice of Dr. Hall and 
his work has appeared in the Nation of 
March 21, 1895.— George Morrill died 
March 31, at his home in Roxbury. 
He leaves a widow, a young daughter, 
and two sons, the elder in business at 
Seattle, Washington, the younger an 
undergraduate at Harvard. Soon 
after graduating Morrill took the 
position of submaster at the Roxbury 
Latin School, and later he was in the 
office of Geo. A.Simmons. The active 
years of his life were given to the study 
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and the practice of the law. Modest 
and retiring in his disposition, the 
circle of his acquaintance was not 
large. He had warm class feeling, 
and enjoyed talking over past events 
at our Commencement lunches, where 
he was constant in attendance. 


1847. 
ANDREW C. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Austin J. Coolidge died at Water- 
town, March 20, 1895. He was born 
in Cambridge, and received his edu- 
cation at the public schools there, at 
Harvard College, and at the Harvard 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1851, but he soon left his law 
practice to engage in business, and 
has since been at the head of the 
New England Machine Co. He was 
a member of the Watertown Histori- 
cal Society. 


1849, 


T. K. Lorurop, See. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

On Wednesday, March 27, James 
Edward Oliver died. He was born 
at Portland, Me., July 27, 1829, of 
Quaker parents — James Oliver and 
Olivia Cobb. In his early childhood 
his parents moved to Lynn, and it was 
there he prepared himself for college, 
entering to Sophomore standing. At 
graduation he was the class poet. Af- 
ter graduation he entered the office of 
the Nautical Almanac, and later he en- 
gaged in business involving a know- 
ledge of mathematics. His temper, 
however, was academic, and in 1871 
he gladly accepted a call to an asst. 
professorship of Mathematics at Cor- 
nell University. In 1873 he gained 
promotion, and from then to his death 
he was the senior professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cornell. 
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1850. 
Pror. J. H. THayer, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Dr. H. R. Storer, who was a vice- 
president of the gynaecological section 
of the International Medical Congress 
at Washington in 1887, has recently 
received the diploma di benemerenza 
from a similar congress that met in 
Rome, Italy, in 1894. — The members 
of the Class will dine together, Tues- 
day evening, June 25, at the University 
Club, Boston, and Matthews 3 will be 
open to them on Commencement Day. 


1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

A memorial sketch of Robert Bick- 
ford is in the Roxbury Enterprise for 
June, 1894, a paper edited at the Rox- 
bury High School. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

C. D. Bradlee has sold his house, 57 
West Brookline St., and bought for 
his own use a house on Fisher Avenue, 
near Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brookline. 
— Louisa Bellows, daughter of the 
late John White Hayward, and wife 
of C. T. Canfield, died in Cambridge, 
April 20.— Helen, daughter of D. W. 
Cheever, is an active member of the 
Boston settlement of The College Set- 
tlement Association, having been for a 
time a resident of Denison House, 93 
Tyler St., and taking an important 
part in the charge of the workrooms 
for the unemployed. The preparation 
of a full report of the experiment, in 
a published pamphlet, was largely her 
work. —J. H. Choate was chosen an 
honorary member of The Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, at its January 
meeting. His argument of March 12 
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and 13, before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the income tax 
cases, has been published in a pam- 
phlet of 30 pages.—“The Story of 
Christine Rochefort,” a novel, by Mrs. 
Helen Choate Prince, daughter of E. 
E. Pratt, is having a wide circulation, 
and is highly commended by critics. 
—N. D. Silsbee has bought, for his 
own occupation, house 5 Monadnoc St., 
Dorchester. — J. T. Perry, who, for 
about seven years, till January last, 
has edited, for The General Associa- 
tion (Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian) of New Hampshire, The New 
Hampshire Journal, is now editing The 
New Hampshire Record, published for 
the same body, in Concord, N. H. — 
J. B. Thayer will deliver, on the W. 
L. Storrs foundation, a course of lec- 
tures in the Yale Law School. — Weld 
2 will be open for the use of the Class 
on Commencement Day. Business 
meeting at noon. The Class will meet 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, for the an- 
nual dinner, at half past six o’clock; 
dinner will be served at seven o’clock 
precisely. 
1855. 
Epwin H. Assot, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

Col. Thomas William Clarke died 
of heart failure at Roxbury, Feb. 17, 
1895. Born in Boston in 1834, he was 
educated at the Chauncy Hall School 
and at Harvard College. After study- 
ing in a Boston law office and in the 
Harvard Law School, he was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1857. He fought 
throughout the civil war, entering it 
as captain and leaving it as colonel, 
After the war he continued his law 
practice. He leaves a widow, two 
daughters, and a son. — William 
Quincy Riddle died at New York, 
April 5, 1895. He was born at Man- 
chester, N. H., but went to New 
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York after his graduation from Har- 
vard and practiced law there until his 
death. He was a member of the 
Union League Club and of the New 
York Harvard Club. Deeply inter- 
ested in charitable organizations, he 
was for a long time president of the 
Cancer Hospital at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.—A bronze statue in bas-relief 
of Phillips Brooks is to be placed in 
the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York city. The figure is seven feet 
in height, but is expected, in its posi- 
tion in the church, to appear the 
height of the bishop. An elaborate 
mosaic of onyx and marble, by Tif- 
fany, will surround it. The sculptor 
is William Clark Noble. 


1856. 
Wn. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Charles F. Adams was elected presi- 
dent of the Mass. Historical Society at 
the annual meeting in April. — George 
Z. Adams is a member of the School 
Committee of Boston, elected last De- 
cember. — Allen A. Brown has been in 
Europe during the winter. — Thomas 
Emerson has since September been 
superintendent of schools at Woburn. 
— John E. Gardner is chairman of the 
Police Commission of Exeter, N. H., 
as well as treasurer of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy and Robinson’s Female 
Seminary. — Prof. J. B. Greenough 
presided in March at the annual re- 
union of the graduates of the Boston 
Latin School, Dr. Moses Merrill, the 
headmaster, being one of the speak- 
ers on the occasion. Prof. B. B. 
Huntour of the Kentucky Institu- 
tion for the Blind has sent Professor 
Greenough three huge volumes of Al- 
len and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, 
printed in raised letters for the blind 
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at that institution. — David P. Kim- 
ball was in Europe from March to 
May. He is a director of the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. Co., and a state 
director of the Fitchburg R. R. Co., 
and has recently been reappointed by 
the Governor and Council a trustee of 
the Mass. General Hospital. — Francis 
H. Johnson has been in Europe dur- 
ing the winter.— Wm. Parsons spent 
the winter in San Francisco, having, 
since 1891, been on the Pacific coast, 
spending the summers at Seattle and 
the winters in California. — Ex-Gov. 
Geo. D. Robinson has recently ac- 
cepted the office of city solicitor of 
Springfield. — Hon. Stephen Salisbury, 
in addition to his other offices, is chair- 
man of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, and is a mem- 
ber at large of the council of the 
Mass. Historical Society. — Wm. P. 
Upham, as a member of the Mass. 
Historical Society, prepared a Memoir 
of Dr. Henry Wheatland, of Salem, 
which has been reprinted from the 
proceedings of that society. — Dr. 
Charles E. Vaughan removed from 
Cambridge to Santa Barbara, Cal., 
in March. On March 2 some of his 
classmates invited him to a special 
dinner, for which a printed memento 
was prepared. On his way west he 
looked up J. C. Gage and D. W. Wil- 
der at Kansas City. He has been the 
active promotor of the monthly class 
dinners which have been held in the 
winter the last three years, and which 
promise to continue for many years to 
come. — Prof. J. Smith spoke for Har- 
vard at the annual dinner of the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Association of Boston, 
held at Young’s Hotel, Feb. 13.— 
Thayer 27 in place of Stoughton 3 will 
this year be used by the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. 
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1862. 
CHARLES E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Edward Dorr McCarthy died of 
pneumonia, at Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 
29, 1895. He was born at Minasville, 
N. Y., in 1840. After his graduation 
he studied at the Law School, and he 
then practiced law in New York city. 
In his extensive travels he collected a 
valuable library of Greek works, and 
became widely known as a Greek 
scholar. He leaves a wife but no chil- 
dren. — Nathaniel A. Prentiss has been 
appointed a member of the New York 
city School Board. — Prof. C. S. Sar- 
gent has been elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
William Frothingham died in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 27, 1895. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Prof. George H. Palmer delivered, 
in March, a course of lectures in New 
York on “The Province of Ethics in 
Relation to Neighboring Provinces.” 
He also lectured before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Chicago, Feb. 11, and 
at Western Reserve University, O., 
Feb. 14. — Samuel Dana Horton died 
of Bright’s disease, at Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 23, 1895. After graduating 
from Harvard he lived for a time at 
Pomeroy, but of late years he spent 
most of his time abroad. Ten days 
before his death he went to Washing- 
ton at the request of several members 
of the administration, for consultation 
on the financial situation. He was 
well known as a writer upon monetary 
topics. — Gov. Greenhalge has ap- 





pointed Woodward Emery a commis- 
sioner to investigate the dock question 
of the port of Boston. The Class will 
dine at Young’s Hotel the evening be- 
fore Commencement. The business 
meeting will be held at one o’clock on 
Commencement Day, at Thayer 31, 
which will be open to the Class dur- 
ing the day. 
1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

John Q. A. Brackett was elected, 
December 13, 1894, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Boston Civil Service 
Reform Association. — Charles W. 
Clifford was recently elected vice-pres- 
ident of the New Bedford Bar Associ- 
ation. 

1866. 
C. E. Srratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Prof. W. G. Farlow is a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Society of Nat- 
uralists. 

1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Bessemer gold medal, the high- 
est prize to which metallurgists may 
aspire, has been awarded by the Brit- 
ish Iron and Steel Institute to Henry 
M. Howe, for investigations into the 
scientific features of steel making. 


1870. 
T. B. Trcknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Dr. Charles Parker Spalding died 
March 25, 1895, at Lowell, Mass. Af- 
ter leaving college he studied medi- 
cine for two years in Germany, and 
returning, graduated from the Har- 
vard Medical School. He studied 
further abroad and then began to 
practice in his native city, Lowell. He 
was a member of the Middlesex North 
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Medical Society and of the Mass. Med- 
ical Society. He leaves a widow and 
six children. — The Class will cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its graduation by a dinner at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, the evening before Com- 
mencement. The quinquennial Class 
Report will be ready for distribution 
at that time. 
1871. 

A. M. Barnes, Sec. 

38 Central St., Boston. 

Bishop Lawrence spoke, Feb. 4, in 
the Dwight Hall lecture course at Yale, 
on “The Influence of the American 
University upon American Character.” 
—Hon. Harvey N. Shepard argued 
with Hon. R. G. Horr of Mich., for 
free trade, in a debate on “ Protection 
vs. Free Trade,” held at Cambridge- 
port, April 30, under the auspices of 
the local Y. M. C. A. 


1872. 
A. L. LINcoin, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

W. C. Loring is on the committee 
on admission of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. 

1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

Henry Spencer Cram died March 9, 
1895, at Cairo, Egypt, where he had 
gone for his health. His home was in 
New York, where he was a member of 
the Knickerbocker, University, and 
Metropolitan Clubs. He leaves a 
daughter. 

1874. 
GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

H. H. Barrett has been again elected 
one of the park commissioners of Mal- 
den. — E. F. Fenollosa has recently 
completed a course of lectures in Bos- 
ton on Japanese Art. — A. W. Foote 





now has his music rooms at 153 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, where he will remain 
during the absence of his wife and 
child in Europe. — M. J. McCann now 
has a law office at 149 W. 21st St., 
New York. — W. R. Richards has de- 
clined a reappointment as one of the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library. 
— Clarence Alan McGrew, ’97, the 
“Class Baby,” is one of the associate 
editors of the Harvard Daily News. — 
N. H. Dole has charge of the depart- 
ment of musical criticism of the Boston 
Commonwealth. — L. Dyer has been 
appointed acting professor of Greek 
for the ensuing year at Cornell. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The following account of the Class 
window to be placed in Memorial Hall 
appeared in the Cambridge Tribune 
for Saturday, April 27, 1895: “It 
is in two panels, each 11} by 4 feet. 
The subject is the exploration of the 
Mississippi valley and the great cen- 
tral portion of the country. The de- 
signers were fortunate in having the 
advice of the late Francis Parkman in 
their work.. He furnished them with 
a copy of the only known portrait of 
La Salle, from the original at Rouen. 
The figure of Marquette was also in- 
troduced after ccnsultation with Mr. 
Parkman. The color scheme of the 
window is golden, running from yel- 
low to deep orange. As the window 
is to be upon the shady side of the 
hall, it was important to lighten it as 
much as possible. The life-size figures 
are both in dark colors and stand out 
firmly and prominently in contrast to 
the rest of the window. La Salle is 
standing bareheaded, holding in his 
right hand a sword and in his left a 
scroll. In the upper corner is a fac- 
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simile of his coat of arms. Marquette, 
in the garb of the Jesuits, uplifts a 
cross in his right hand. In the small 
panel beneath the figure of La Salle 
is the royal seal of France, and below 
Marquette is the seal of the Society 
of Jesus. The design of the window 
is taken from a dormer window in the 
palace of Louis XIV. at Versailles, 
and is in the style of that period, with 
fleur-de-lis in the ornamental border. 
The window is the most elaborate and 
one of the most costly in Memorial 
Hall. It has been in process of con- 
struction over a year and is made en- 
tirely of Venetian and English glass. 
It contains no inscription, save ‘ 1875,’ 
which appears at the upper part of the 
window.” — Rey. J. O. S. Huntington 
lectured on “ The Church of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Race,” in Sanders The- 
atre, April 29, under the auspices of 
the Harvard St. Paul’s Society. — 
The twentieth anniversary will be cel- 
ebrated next June. Prof. Le Baron 
Russell Briggs will preside at the 
Class supper at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, on the evening before Com- 
mencement. Members are urged to 
codperate in making the occasion more 
than usually interesting. 


1876. 
Cor. W. L. CHAse, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 

Mayor Strong, of New York city, 
has appointed G. W. Green aqueduct 
commissioner. — Dr. H. C. Ernst has 
had charge of the anti-toxine innocu- 
lation at Gallop’s Island, in Boston 
harbor. 

1877. 
J. F. Tyzer, Sec. 
5 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

W. Austin Whiting resigned his 
judgeship in Hawaii to accept the 
position of colonel of the national 
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guard there. He was judge advocate 
in trying the men connected with the 
late rebellion, and now he has resigned 
his colonelcy to be reappointed judge of 
the Superior Court of Hawaii. — Gou- 
verneur Morris Ogden died at Lake- 
wood, N. J., Feb. 11, 1895. Forced 
by ill health to leave Harvard, he af- 
terwards graduated from the Colum- 
bia College Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. For 
some time he was in the office of the 
corporation counsel of New York 
city, and at the time of his death he 
was the secretary of the committee of 
counsel of the Lawyers’ Title Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. — The class 
will dine at the Parker House, Boston, 
the night before Commencement, and 
on Commencement Day it will occupy 
Holworthy 14 as usual. 


1878. 
JosEPH C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

Mayor W. A. Bancroft, of Cam- 
bridge, spoke at the Washington’s 
Birthday banquet of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of Boston. — 
Prof. E. Channing lectured Feb. 8, at 
Vassar College, on “The Underlying 
Causes of the American Revolution.” 


1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody spoke for Har- 
vard at the annual banquet of the 
Brown University alumni, held at 
New York, April 16. He will lecture 
this summer on Sociology before the 
Institute of Philosophy at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.—C. W. Andrews, instruc- 
tor and librarian at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the John Crerar 
Scientific Library in Chicago. — Wal- 
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ter Cary is preparing the Class Report 
for the Secretary. 


1880. 
Freperic Aimy, Sec. 
24 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frederic Almy sailed March 9 from 
New York for Gibraltar, spending a 
couple of months in Spain, Africa, 
lower Italy, etc., and returning to 
Havre May 4.— F. E. Whiting took 
a thirty days’ trip to Jamaica in 
March.— Thomas W. Nickerson has 
accepted the rectorship of the Church 
of the Messiah, Boston, and takes up 
work there next September. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has a fifth child, 
Archibald Bullock Roosevelt, born 
April 9, 1894.— William Hooper 
married, April 17, Alice Forbes Per- 
kins, daughter of Charles Elliott and 
Edith Forbes Perkins, of Burlington, 
Towa. 

1881. 
Dr. CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3818 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

J.S. Bell is with the Fidelity and 
Deposit Co. of Maryland, at Louis- 
ville, Ky. —H. W. Chase is connected 
with the firm of Chickering & Sons, 
New York. — R. H. Driscoll is in the 
First National Bank of Lead, So. 
Dakota. —C. H. Jackson has been re- 
appointed deputy attorney-general of 
California. — A. C. Jelly is practicing 
at 69 Newbury St., Boston. — H. D. 
Jones is rector of the Church of the 
Intercession, New York. — F. T. 
Knight will be graduated at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary in June. — 
E. P. Mason is president of the Ash- 
ton Valve Co., of Boston. — W. H. 
Robinson is pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Summerside, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. —C. W. Townsend has 
removed to 76 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. — W. R. Thayer read a paper on 


“ John Harvard,” before the Shepard 
Historical Society, Feb. 18.—J. C. 
Munroe has removed to 173 Beacon 
St., Boston. — H. Norman has been 
appointed asst. editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, London, England. — Curtis 
Guild, Jr., spoke at the annual “ ladies’ 
night” of the Norfolk Club, Boston, 
April 23.— The Class will use Hol- 
worthy 21 at Commencement, as usual. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Barret H. Van Auken, Jr., died 
April 14, at New York, N. Y. Born 
in New York city, he entered the 
stock-broking business there after 
leaving Harvard. Four years ago he 
entered the mining and railroad busi- 
ness in Honduras, and went there to 
live. He was on a business visit to 
New York when he died. — F. N. Cole 
has been appointed professor of Math- 
ematics at Columbia College. He will 
begin his work there next fall. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

George Henry Heilbron died of 
apoplexy, on April 5, at Seattle, 
Wash. Born in Boston, Nov. 3, 1860, 
he received his early education at 
the Dwight Grammar School and 
the Roxbury Latin School of that 
city, and in 1879 entered Harvard. 
His standing while at college was 
high, and he took final honors in 
Political Economy, receiving also 
honorable mention in History Sand 
English Composition. He was like- 
wise, from the first, prominent in 
athletics, being the captain of his 
Freshman baseball team, and holding 
for three years the feather-weight, 
and for one year the light-weight 
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sparring championship of Harvard. 
After graduation, he entered the 
Law School of Boston University, re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. in 1886, 
and in the spring of 1887 went to 
Seattle, where his abilities soon ob- 
tained wide recognition, and he speed- 
ily became conspicuously identified 
with the prosperity of the Northwest. 
At the time of his death he was man- 
ager of the Guarantee Loan and Trust 
Co., treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, editor-in-chief of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and director and 
trustee of many important public and 
private enterprises. In politics he 
was an active Republican, and had 
been mentioned as the probable next 
nominee of that party for the govern- 
orship. —G. W. Beals returned in 
March from a trip to Mexico, where 
he climbed Mt. Popocatapetl, an as- 
cent of more than 19,000 feet, and 
also descended into the crater, a feat 
accomplished by very few Americans. 
—J. M. Burch was chosen to rep- 
resent the town of Necedah on the 
county board in the Wisconsin spring 
elections, and is also chairman of 
supervisors. —J. R. Coolidge, who 
has established himself as an architect 
in Boston, has taken an office in the 
Fiske Building, at 89 State St. —C. P. 
Curtis, Jr., was appointed on April 25, 
by Gov. Greenhalge, a member of the 
Boston Board of Police. — Morris 
Loeb has been appointed a full pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University 
of the City of New York, and director 
of the Chemical Laboratory, for which 
a new building has just been completed 
after his own designs. — C. P. Perin is 
manager of the Corona Coal and Coke 
Co., at Birmingham, Ala., and has 
also the supervision of coal yards at 
Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La. — 
O. E. Perry is established for the 
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present at his old home in Rehoboth, 
where he is engaged in the dairy 
business, and has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school committee there for 
the ensuing year. — Herbert Putnam 
was appointed, on Feb. 5, librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, an honor 
entirely unexpected and unsolicited. 
— Charles Ranlet has left the Holyoke 
Machine Co., and is now in the treas- 
urer’s office of the Washburn-Moen 
Co., at Worcester.—E. P. Warren, 
who has been living in England, at 
Lewes, Sussex, for the past five years, 
engaged in classical study and re- 
search, intends to return to America 
for a brief visit in the middle of May. 
—J.H. Wigmore has changed his ad- 
dress to 1960 Sheridan Road, Evans- 
ton, Ill. —G. S. Winslow returned in 
March from a short pleasure trip to 
England. — On Commencement Day, 
Stoughton 11 will be open as usual for 
the accommodation of the Class. 


1884. 
Epwarp A. HipsBarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

W. L. R. Gifford is librarian of the 
Cambridge Public Library. — Rev. 
Charles F. Aiken, of St. Patrick’s 
Chureh, Roxbury, has been appointed 
associate professor of Apologetics in 
the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, D.C. He will begin teaching in 
Oct., 1896; until then he will study 
abroad. — Rev. Samuel A. Eliot read, 
on March 21, a paper on the “ Organ- 
ization of Liberalism,” before the Phil- 
adelphia Unitarian Club. — Dunlap 
Smith is president of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wr1xiAMs, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 
The Class dinner to celebrate the 
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tenth year after graduation will be held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, 
June 25, the evening before Com- 
mencement. <A large number of men 
from different parts of the country 
have signified their intention of being 
present. The Class will have the use 
of Hollis 23 on Commencement. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppreston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Courtenay Guild is private secre- 
tary to Mayor Curtis, of Boston. — E. 
H. Babbitt, as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Dialect Society, is interested in 
“organizing local circles to collect 
material to aid in the compilation of 
the dictionary proposed by the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society.” — Seward Cary 
has started a coach to run daily be- 
tween Buffalo and Niagara Falls. — 
P. G. Bolster reports the birth of a 
son, Charles Stephen, on Dec. 20, 
1894.— J. D. Bradley, as one of 
Troop A, N. G. S. N. Y., had an ac- 
tive campaign of a week in Brooklyn 
during the strike in January. —C. C. 
Whitman’s present address is 814 
17th St., Washington, D. C.—P. S. 
Howe announces the birth of Percival 
Spurr Howe, Jr., April 12, 1895. — 
Prof. T. W. Richards has gone abroad 
to study in Germany and England, in 
order to fit himself to teach next year 
at Harvard a course in Chemistry 
given this year by Dr. W. Bancroft, 
’88, who has accepted for next year a 
professorship at Cornell. — The Class 
will meet in Stoughton 28 on Com- 
mencement Day. — The next Class 
dinner is the decennial, June, 1896. 


1887. 
GEORGE P. FurBER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
A. N. Rantoul is on the regatta 
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committee of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
and Gordon Dexter is on the commit- 
tee on admission.— T. C. Craig holds 
a professorship in Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash.— A. E. Sterne 
has been appointed to the chair of 
Nervous Diseases and Clinical Medi- 
cine in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Indianapolis, Ind. He 
has also been appointed consulting 
neurologist to the City Hospital, and 
pathologist to the City Dispensary. — 
E. J. Rich has been appointed claims 
attorney to the Boston & Maine R. R. 
— Prof. J. H. Robinson, at. present at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed professor of European 
History at Columbia College. 
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Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Dr. Wilder D. Bancroft, at present 
instructor in Physical Chemistry at 
Harvard, has been appointed asst. 
professor in the same subject at Cor- 
nell University. He will begin his 
work there next fall. —C. F. Adams, 
2d, has been elected vice-commodore 
of the Eastern Yacht Club. — The 
Class will use Holworthy 1 on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1889. 


Hersert H. Daruine, Acting Sec. 
21 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

Gurdon S. Howe is managing clerk 
in the law office of Edmond Kelly, 2 
Wall St., New York.—J. Warren 
Merrill’s address is 199 Marlborough 
St., Boston. — Francis G. Eaton has 
law offices in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. — P. Marquand is 
a member of the firm of Marquand 
& Stearns, New England agents of 
the Edgemore Bridge Works, of Wil- 
mington, Del. Office, Mason Build- 
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ing, Kilby St., Boston.— James G. 
King has gone to London and Ant- 
werp on business connected with the 
reorganization of the Atchison system. 
He will remain abroad about six 
months. — B. M. Allison is general 
agent of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation of London, at 
Cincinnati, O.; address, 14 Miller 
Building. —G. S. Mandell has re- 
cently had charge of the Boston Tran- 
script.— The second triennial dinner 
of the Class will be held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 25, the evening before Com- 
mencement, at 6.30 o’clock. The din- 
ner will be free to all who were at any 
time connected with the Class, and 
members are earnestly requested to be 
present if possible. — As the Secretary 
is still abroad no attempt will be made 
to issue Secretary’s Report No. 3 this 
year.— Announcement of the meeting 
of the Class on Commencement Day 
will be made as usual in the Boston 
daily papers. 


1890. 
JosEPH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 


P. B. Linn was elected town clerk 
of Lewisburg, Pa., March 4, 1895. 


1891. 

A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 

12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Members of the Class who wish to 
have their addresses recorded will send 
them to the Secretary at the above 
address. Any item of interest will be 
gratefully accepted.—F. 8. Rogers 
has left the C., B. & Q. R. R., and is 
studying music with Whitney of Bos- 
ton. He has given several successful 
concerts this past winter with R. W. 
Atkinson, who has returned after a 


season of two years in Germany. Rog- 
ers’ address is 8 Joy St., Boston; At- 
kinson’s is Brookline, Mass.—J. A. 
Stetson is with Rowland Cox, lawyer, 
229 Broadway, New York city. —G. 
Laurie Osgood, Jr., is studying the 
textile art at the Textile Art School 
in Philadelphia; address, 219 So. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — P. Y. De Nor- 
mandie has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Potomska Mill in New 
Bedford. — John Duff is practicing 
law with Robert M. Morse, Equitable 
Building, Boston. — Samuel Wells, Jr., 
has established himself as manager 
of the branch office of the John Han- 
cock Insurance Co., 32 Fort St., West 
Detroit, Mich.; Harry Norton is with 
him.— A. J. Cumnock’s address is, 
eare of Clarence Whitman & Co., 39 
and 41 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
—M. O. Simons has had a call to 
a church in Billerica. — Henry Wash- 
burn is studying for the ministry in 
Germany. His address is 44 Jerusa- 
lemer Str., Berlin. —R. S. Hale is a 
mechanical engineer at 3 Head Place, 
Boston ; he lately read a paper on 
“ Boiler Tests,” before the Association 
of Edison Companies. — H. H. Baker 
has been taken into the firm of Hayes & 
Williams, lawyers, 39 Court St., Bos- 
ton. —The engagements are announced 
of H. H. Pease to Miss Di Pollone, of 
New York, and of S. V. Crosby to 
Miss Henrietta Grew, of Boston. — 
Jacob Wendell, Jr., is in partnership 
with R. L. McDuffie, ’90, and is inter- 
ested in railway supplies. This sum- 
mer he and his wife will travel abroad. 
At his wedding R. W. Atkinson played 
the organ.— George Tyson is with 
Brown Bros., bankers, Boston.— Frank 
Crowninshield is a director of the Suf- 
folk National Bank, Boston. — Mat- 
thew Luce, Jr., is with his father in 
the firm of Luce & Manning, wool 
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merchants, Federal St., Boston. — Q. 
A. Shaw is in the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Boston. — H. H. Pease is 
with Williams & Peters, coal mer- 
chants, 1 Broadway, New York—S. 
D. Parker has a real estate office at 50 
State St., Boston. —R. W. Wood is 
studying science at the University of 
Berlin. — The Rev. A. A. Berle has 
been elected president of the Lyceum 
League of America. — H. H. Harris is 
principal of the Varnum School in 
Lowell. — W. M. Randol is in charge 
of his mine at Mirabel, Lake Co., 
Cal. 

1892. 

ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 

Andover. 

The triennial dinner will be held at 
the Vendome, in Boston, on Tuesday 
evening, June 25. Thomas W. La- 
mont will preside ; A. M. White, Jr., 
will be toastmaster; M. D. Follans- 
bee will be poet. The Class cradle 
will be presented to F. W. Johnson, 
who will receive it for his son. There 
will be the usual number of toasts, 
and it is expected that there will be 
a large attendance. It is absolutely 
necessary for the Class committee to 
know how many men it can count 
upon for the dinner. Accordingly, it 
is requested that every member of the 
Class who has not yet notified the 
Class committee of his intention to 
be present at the dinner will do so, 
sending word to the chairman, Thomas 
W. Lamont, 78 Hudson St., New York 
city. — A. M. White, Jr., has bought 
a seat on the Stock Exchange, and has 
become junior member of the stock 
brokerage firm, Moffat & White. — 
David Gray is associate editor of the 
Union and Advertiser, Rochester, N. Y. 
— Geo. P. Costigan, Jr., is an attorney- 
at law; address, Room 415 Progress 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 
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W. H. Wright’s address is 624 Burke 
Building, Seattle, Wash. — J. W. Bre- 
haut is principal of the High School 
at No. Attleboro, Mass. — P. L. Spal- 
ding is with the Bell Telephone Co., in 
Philadelphia. —E. B. Adams and G. 
H. Scudder spent part of April and 
May abroad. — R. Norton has received 
an appointment as lecturer on Archae- 
ology at Bryn Mawr College. 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

G. H. Kelton has a child born Oct. 
24, 1894. —R. E. Kline is county sur- 
veyor of Montgomery Co., O.— W. 
A. Bailey is in the wholesale drug 
business with the Bailey Drug Co., of 
Zanesville, O.— Walter Cary is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Gibbs Elec- 
tric Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — Donald 
Churchill is at the Harvard Medical 
School. —C. Brewer is with the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Co., New 
York city. —G. W. Latham is teach- 
ing Latin and Greek at the High 
School, Auburn, New York.—H. C. 
Southwick is studying architecture at 
Columbia. — R. L. Stevens is with the 
Boston Book Co., Boston. — F. Roy 
Martin is assistant editor of the Bos- 
ton Journal, and shares with one other 
the control of the editorial page of 
that paper. — H. C. Smith is with 
Chas. Hathaway & Co., note brokers, 
New York city. — C. K. Cummings is 
studying architecture with Andrews, 
Jaques & Rantoul, Boston.—S. M. 
Brice is general manager of the Miami 
Valley Gas & Fuel Co., Dayton, O. 
—Louis B. Thacher is a member of 
the firm of W. H. Davis & Co., Boston, 
shoe manufacturers. —G. D. Ham- 
mond is instructor in History, St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
—P. L. Atherton is studying music 
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and musical composition in Munich, 
Germany. — John D. Baldwin is cir- 
culative manager of the Worcester 
Daily Spy. — O. B. Henshaw is an in- 
structor in Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of California. — W. L. Thompson 
is in the wholesale drug business with 
J. L. Thompson Sons & Co., Troy, N. 
Y.—C. R. Bardeen is studying medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins, and is an assist- 
ant in Histology there this year. —G. 
P. Winship’s address is 219 Benefit 
St., Providence, R. I. — The Class will 
have 20 Hollis again this year for the 
Commencement spread. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Watertown. 

L. A. E. Ahlers has been elected to 
the newly established professorship of 
Modern Languages at Colorado Col- 
lege ; his term of office begins in Sep- 
tember. — W. R. Dodson is professor 
of Botany at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and A. and M. College, Baton 
Rouge ; in 1892 he collected for the 
World’s Fair a large part of the Mis- 
souri agricultural exhibit and the 
whole of the Missouri forestry ex- 
hibit. —J. W. Smith is at 1 Ridg- 
mount Gardens, Gower St., London. 
—P. F. Leland is now in the real 
estate business at Boston. — W. R. 
Driver is with the Metropolitan Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Co., 18 Cort- 
landt St.. New York—L. L. G. de 
Rochemont was admitted to the Suf- 
folk Bar in June, 1894, and is nowa 
member of the law firm of Andrews, 
de Rochemont & Messer, of Boston. 
— W. H. Stafford is practicing law in 
Milwaukee ; his office is at 705 Pabst 
Building. — F. E. Lott is secretary of 
the National Benevolent Society of 
Kansas City, Mo.; his office is 514 
New York Life Building. — A. E. 


Green is in the wholesale produce 
business with his father, R. T. Green, 
82 So. Market St., Boston. — F. H. 
Richards is abroad, on a tour round the 
world. — R. Washburn is in business 
with the Wire Goods Co., Worcester, 
Mass. — T. Richardson is in the real 
estate business with H. W. Savage, 
37 Court St., Boston. — H. C. Lakin 
spoke on “College Journalism,” at 
the Boston Press Club dinner, Jan. 24. 
—L. I. Prouty is with the firm of 
Isaac Prouty & Co., boot and shoe 
manufacturers, Spencer, Mass. — R. 
P. Hood has left the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School and is in business with the 
Boston Rubber Co.— J. R. Whipple 
is in the hotel business with his fa- 
ther, J. R. Whipple, of Boston. — 
Addresses: M. Ladd, 150 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston; E. N. Vose, 19 Ox- 
ford St., Liverpool, England. — The 
Class will hold its spread on Com- 
mencement Day in 19 Hollis. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Paul Fenimore Cooper, L. S., ’45, 
died at Albany, N. Y., April 21, 1895. 
Born at New York city in 1824, he 
was educated at Hobart College and 
the Harvard Law School. He began 
his law practice in Albany, and from 
1854 until his death was a partner in 
the law firm of Jenkins & Cooper in 
that city. He leaves a widow, three 
daughters, and one son. He was the 
last surviving son of the novelist, 
James Fenimore Cooper. 

John James De Wolf, m ’35, died 
July 25, 1894. He was born in Bris- 
tol, R. I., Sept. 11, 1807. He studied 
there and at Brown University before 
he entered the Medical School. After 
graduating from the School he prac- 
ticed medicine first in Bristol, R. L., 
until 1845, then in Providence, R. I. 
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A daughter and two sons survive him. 
An obituary notice written by one of 
the sons appears in the Quarterly of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
of which he was a member. 

Harry W. Robinson, L. S., ’83, who 
died at New York in Jan., was born in 
South Boston. He studied for the 
ministry first, both in this country and 
abroad, and at one time was assistant 
to the Rev. C. A. Bartol, ¢’35. Aban- 
doning the idea of entering the minis- 
try, he studied at the Harvard Law 
School in 1883, and when admitted to 
the bar had an office on State St., Bos- 
ton. In this office was formed, in 
1888, the first Nationalist Club. He 
took a prominent part in the Irish 
Land League movement, and in 1882 
was secretary of the Boston branch of 
the League. In 1891 he was the can- 
didate of the Socialist Labor Party for 
governor. The last few years he lived 
in Malden, where he leaves a widow 
and one child. 

Rey. Alfred W. Martin, t ’85, has 
established, in Tacoma, Wash., the 
“First Free Church of Tacoma.” The 
society is “pledged to the promotion 
of free, spiritual, and universal reli- 
gion, in avowed independence of all 
the special historical religions and their 
sects.” 

Dr. William Osgood, m ’50, died at 
North Yarmouth, Me., Dec. 25, 1895. 
He received his preparatory education 
in the schools of his native town, North 
Yarmouth, and he graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1846. He studied 
medicine there as well as at the Har- 
vard Medical School, and then re- 
turned to North Yarmouth to prac- 
tice. He was a member of the state 
and county medical societies. For 
twenty-one years he was town elerk, 
and for four years a pension examin- 
ing surgeon. He leaves two sons. 


F. M. Tisdel, A. M., 94, has been 
chosen professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory at Oberlin College. 

Dr. John Blackmer, m ’54, died at 
Springfield, April 15, 1895. He served 
in the army, and also as a surgeon in 
the navy. Twice he was a candidate 
on the Prohibition ticket for lieuten- 
ant-governor and twice for governor. 

James R. Wheeler, p ’85, has been 
appointed to a Greek professorship at 
Columbia College. His work there 
begins next fall. 

F, A. Sawyer, m ’56, died Feb. 10, 
at Wareham. He received his early 
education in his native town, Sterling, 
and later at Lancaster and Lawrence 
academies. After studying at the 
Tremont St. Medical School in Boston 
and the Harvard Medical School, he 
began practice in Sterling. During 
the civil war he was surgeon of Camp 
Miller and of the 52d regiment. In 
1856 he was made a Fellow of the 
Mass. Medical Society, and at his 
death was its vice-president. He was 
president of the Bristol South District 
Medical Society in 1883 and 1884. 
Since 1864 he lived in Wareham. 

Judge Thomas T. Player, / ’70, died 
March 26, 1895, at San Antonio, Texas. 
Born in Nashville, Tenn., he was edu- 
cated there until he went to Yale and 
later to the Harvard Law School. He 
began his law practice in St. Louis, 
but on account of ill health moved to 
Pueblo, Colo., where he has since lived. 
In 1883 he was appointed judge of the 
criminal court, and he retained that 
position until the court was abolished 
in 1891. 

Caleb S. Whitman, m ’31, died 
March 23, 1895, at Gardiner, Me. He 
was born at Boston in 1806, the son 
of a well known lawyer, Judge Benja- 
min Whitman. After leaving the 
Medical School, he practiced in Boston 
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until 1843 when he moved to Gardiner, 
Me., where he spent the rest of his 
life. Always interested in mineralogy, 
he had one of the largest private col- 
lections of minerals in the country. At 
the time of his death he was the old- 
est member of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston. 

Thomas William Peters, / 69, died 
at St. John, N. B., March 30, 1895. 
Born and educated in that city, he be- 
gan his law practice there after he 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School. He was a city councilor from 
1881 to 1891, and from the latter year 
to 1893 he was mayor. 

Henry N. Castle, L. S., ’88, was lost 
with the North German Lloyd steamer 
Elbe, Jan. 30, 1895. He was born 
in 1863 at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
and he came to the United States for 
his education, graduating from Ober- 
lin in 1883. Afterwards he studied at 
Harvard, at Leipsic, and at Ann Ar- 
bor, before returning to practice law 
at Honolulu. Interested in politics, 
he became the editor and proprietor 
of the Honolulu Advertiser. His pol- 
icy was to further the industrial sys- 
tem on the islands and to keep the 
natural advantages in the hands of the 
people instead of leaving them to a 
few large sugar planters. He took an 
active part in the overthrow of Liliuo- 
kalani and in the establishment of the 
Republic. He went to Germany last 
fall partly for his health, but chiefly 
to study social questions. Hearing of 
the recent uprising in Hawaii, he de- 
termined to hasten home to give his 
aid to the Republic. He leaves a wife 
and child. 

Elisha M. Stevens, / ’90, has an of- 
fice at 308-309 New York Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Rev. C. J. Staples, ¢ ’81, was 
installed in February pastor of the 
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First Unitarian Church of Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

Jutaro Komura, / 77, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Political Affairs 
Bureau in the Japanese Foreign De- 
partment in succession to Mr. Kato, 
lately dispatched as Japanese minis- 
ter to England. He was at one time 
private secretary to the Cabinet, and 
has recently been a diplomatic officer in 
China. His new position is similar to 
our First Assistant Secretary of State, 
or the British Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and is the same posi- 
tion held by Minister Kurino before 
he came to Washington last year. 

Abel Merrill, 7 42, died Jan. 19, 
1895, at Chelsea, Vt. Born in 1811, 
at Stowe, Vt., he was educated at 
Kimball Union Academy, Dartmouth 
College, and the Harvard Law School. 
After practicing law for a few years, 
he devoted himself to farming. He 
went to Kansas in 1856 to aid in 
making it a free State, and traveled 
extensively in the West. From 1868 
till his death he lived at Chelsea, Vt. 
He leaves a wife and a daughter. 

Judge Charles Candee Baldwin, / 
’57, died Feb. 2, at his home in Cleve- 
land, O. He was born Dee. 2, 1834, 
at Middletown, Conn. He graduated 
from Wesleyan University in 1855, 
and in 1857 from the Harvard Law 
School. He then entered upon the 
practice of law in Cleveland, making 
a specialty of laws affecting banking 
and corporations. His popularity with 
the people was shown by his election 
last fall for the third time to the 
Cireuit Court bench. Eminent as a 
lawyer, he was active also in other pur- 
suits. He was connected with the Liv- 
erpool and London Globe Insurance 
Co., was director and vice-president 
of the Cleveland Linseed Oil Co., 
and also he was president of the West- 
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ern Reserve Historical Society. In 
1862 he married Miss Caroline Pren- 
tiss. She and two children survive him. 

George T. Moffatt, m ’60, who died 
in Boston, April 2, 1895, was, in the 
year 1868-69, professor of Operative 
Dentistry in the Harvard Dental 
School. In 1870 the University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of D. M. D. 

Willis F. Park, L. S.,’78, died April 
7, 1895, at Alliance, O., where he was 
born May 6, 1855. He graduated 
from Mt. Union College, and studied 
law at Canton, O., and at the Harvard 
Law School. He then practiced law 
at Alliance, O., at San José, Cal., and 
finally in New York, where he lived 
for the last eight years of his life. 

James R. Sheffield, L. S., ’88, has 
been appointed a fire commissioner of 
New York city. 

George L. Mason, d ’74, died at 
New York, N. Y., March 12, 1895. 
After practicing in Boston a few years, 
he removed to New York, where he 
lived until his death. He leaves a 
widow. 

John Bottomley, m’94, has received 
an appointment at the Boston Hos- 
pital. 

Mayor Strong of New York has 
appointed William H. Bell, e ’77, an 
examiner of the city Civil Service 
Board. 

Lincoln F. Brigham, / 744, ex-chief 
justice of the Superior Court of Mass., 
died at Boston, Feb. 27, 1895. Born 
at Cambridge in 1819, he was educated 
there until he entered Dartmouth in 
1838. After his graduation he went 
through the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1845. For 
some time he was district attorney for 
the southern district of Bristol County 
and he sat for thirty-one years on the 
bench of the Superior Court. 
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William E. Donovan, m ’93, died 
Dec. 27, 1894, at Lawrence. After 
graduating from the Lawrence High 
School, he learned the trade of printer 
and secured work on the Boston Her- 
ald. While supporting himself in this 
way he went through the Harvard 
Medical School. He returned to Law- 
rence to practice, and lived there until 
his death. He was a member of the 
Lawrence Council and one of the or- 
ganizers of St. Joseph’s Dispensary. 

Judge P. Emory Aldrich, / ’44, sen- 
ior associate justice of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, died at 
Worcester, March 14, 1895. He was 
born at New Salem in 1813 and was 
educated at the Shelburne Falls Acad- 
emy. He then taught for several 
years, at the same time beginning the 
study of law, which he continued at 
Harvard. He was admitted to the 
bar of Va. in 1845 and of Mass. in 
1846. In the latter year he began 
practice at Barre. He represented 
the town at the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1853, and the same year was 
made district attorney. In 1854 he 
removed to Worcester, and became 
mayor in 1862. He was sent to the 
state legislature in 1866-67. Gov. 
Washburn in 1873 appointed him a 
justice of the Superior Court. 

Gen. John L., Swift, L. S., 54, died 
at Boston, Feb. 19,1895. He was born 
at Falmouth in 1828, and came to Bos- 
ton in 1845, where he has since lived. 
He was elected to the legislature in 
1855, and again in 1857. After serv- 
ing as pilot commissioner and as cus- 
toms officer, he enlisted for the war in 
1862. He took part as captain in Gen. 
Banks’ expedition to the Gulf, and was 
afterwards appointed adjutant-general 
of the State of Louisiana. In 1866 he 
was appointed naval officer of customs 
for Boston, and the next year was 
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made deputy collector. This office he 
held most of the time until 1886, and 
again in 1890. From 1885 to 1887 he 
was editor of the State, and from 1887 
to 1890 he was on the editorial staff 
of the Evening Traveller. He was 
well known as a stump speaker, and 
since 1852 he has taken an active part 
in every presidential campaign. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On February 4 the editors of the 
Harvard Crimson announced that they 
would soon issue an “ alumni weekly.” 
The editors have since learned that 
three years ago a fully attended and 
representative body of the alumni, 
presided over by Phillips Brooks, dis- 
cussed the relative merits of a weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly, and decided 
that for the object to be attained the 
last was to be preferred. The editors 
of the Crimson have further learned 
that the Graduates’ Magazine, repre- 
senting a great outlay of money and 
energy by Harvard men, has not yet 
reached the point where it can safely 
meet the loss of any considerable 
number of subscriptions. While it is 
acknowledged that a field exists for 
an “alumni weekly,” which the Crim- 
son is in a position to cultivate success- 
fully, the editors of the Crimson now 
feel that such success might be gained 
at the expense of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, which is doing for the University 
a great service which such a publica- 
tion probably could not do. They 
have therefore unanimously voted not 
to publish the proposed weekly. As 
this publication was of evident advan- 
tage to them as editors of the Crim- 
son, we desire to state the cause of 
this withdrawal, and we believe that 
all graduates will agree that they have 
acted generously with a view to the 


welfare of the University as a whole. — 
Charles F, Adams, William Lawrence, 
Henry Lee, Roger Wolcott, Wm. E. 
Russell, Frederick W. Thayer, Morris 
H. Morgan, Justin Winsor, L. B. R. 
Briggs, Richard Cobb. 

February 18, 1895. 

On Friday, March 15, Professor 
and Mrs. E. C. Pickering gave a col- 
lege lunch, thereby bringing together 
the officers of the various departments 
of the University and their wives. 

Professor Gray’s copyrights yielded 
$3,067.44 last year. The revision of 
the “ Field, Forest, and Garden Bot- 
any,” completed under the direction 
of Professor Bailey of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was issued in January, 1895. 
This book has been for many years 
one of the most profitable of the 
series. 

At the meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 17, the following 
Harvard men were elected officers : 
Wolcott Gibbs, h ’88, pres. ; Asaph 
Hall, h ’79, home sec.; Alexander 
Agassiz, ’55, foreign sec. ; and G. L. 
Goodale, m 63, member of the coun- 
cil. Professor Agassiz read two pa- 
pers, entitled “The Progress of the 
Publications on the Expedition of 1891 
of the United States Fish Commission 
Steamer Albatross’? and “On Some 
Variations in the Genus Eucope.” 

Among the officers of the Sons of 
the Revolution in Mass. are the fol- 
lowing Harvard men: Pres., William 
L. Chase, ’76 ; vice-pres., Clement K. 
Fay, 67; treas., Andrew Robeson, 
s 62; historian, Francis E. Abbot, 
69; board of managers, William E. 
Russell, ’77, James A. Noyes, 83, 
Winthrop Wetherbee, ’87, Frank Mer- 
riam, ’71, Arthur B. Denny, ’77. 

At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton University Club, Jan. 21, the fol- 
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lowing Harvard men were chosen 
officers: C. F. Adams, ’56, pres. ; S. 
Lincoln, ’57, and W. Warren, ’58, 
vice-pres.; R. G. Shaw, ’69, treas. 
H. S. Howe, 69, and J. M. Brown, 
63, were chosen members of the art 
and library com.; L. S. Tuckerman, 
68, F. H. Appleton, ’69, and F. S. 
Sturgis, ’75, members of the execu- 
tive com.; G. L. Walton, ’75, and R. 
Sturgis, Jr., "78, members of the ad- 
mission com. ; W. A. French, 65, was 
appointed to the auditing committee. 

Among the members of the confer- 
ence which founded the American His- 
torical Review, at New York, April 6, 
1895, were J. H. Robinson, ’87, H. 
D. Foster, A. M., ’92, Prof. Charles 
Gross, A. B. Hart, ’80, Charles Francis 
Adams, ’56, and John C. Ropes, ’57. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, is on the board of ad- 
visory editors. 

Bowdoin Prize Essays. Prizes were 
awarded this year as follows: J. R. 
Taylor, A. M., 94, $100 for a trans- 
lation into Greek; A. W. Hodgman, 
’90, $100 for a translation into Latin; 
J. A. Fairlie, 95, $100 for an essay on 
“The Wisdom of Gladstone’s Policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland;” H. E. 
Addison, ’96, $75 for an essay on 
“The Apostasy of Julian and the Pa- 
gan Reaction of His Time;’’ W. P. 
Woodman, ’95, $75 for a translation 
into Latin; A. W. K. Billings, ’95, 
$100 for an essay on * An Historical 
Sketch of Theories as to the Nature 
of Electricity, with especial attention 
to changes of theory within recent 
years.” 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Historical Society, held April 11, C. F. 
Adams, 56, was chosen president; J. 
Winsor, ’53, and S. A. Green, 51, vice- 
presidents ; E. J. Young, *48, record- 
ing secretary ; W. W. Goodwin, 51, 
corresponding secretary; C. C. Smith, 


h ’87, treasurer ; S. A. Green, 51, li- 
brarian; S. F. McCleary, *41, cabinet- 
maker ; and J. D. Washburn, ’53, A. 
Lord, ’72, E. L. Pierce, 7 52, and S. 
Salisbury, 56, members at large of 
the Council. With one exception all 
the officers chosen were Harvard 
men. 

In March the following circular was 
issued by the committee of graduates 
having in charge the memorial to Dr. 
Peabody. “The donations thus far 
received for the memorial to the Rev. 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, slightly ex- 
ceed $3,000. There is now in Gore 
Hall a marble bust of Dr. Peabody; 
and a portrait of him by Vinton, taken 
while living, will probably be given to 
the University at some future time. 
It has therefore been decided by the 
committee to expend a small portion 
of the subscription for an appropriate 
tablet, to be placed, with the permis- 
sion of the College authorities, in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, and to put the balance 
into a fund for needy students or into 
a scholarship. This gift to bear Dr. 
Peabody’s name, and mention of the 
same to be made on the memorial tab- 
let. Dr. Peabody’s ever ready sym- 
pathy and his many acts of kindness 
gave him so unusually strong a hold 
upon the affections of the Harvard 
students in the last thirty years, that it 
seems especially fitting for the alumni 
of the College to associate his name 
with a constantly recurring benefi- 
cence to their successors in the years 
to come. It is believed that many 
graduates who have not yet responded 
will be glad to increase, by their do- 
nations, the usefulness of the Peabody 
fund, and that some who have already 
given may wish to add to their gifts.” 
The treasurer of the committee, Amory 
A. Lawrence, ’70 (P. O. Box 2155, 
Boston), reports, on April 23, the 
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amount received as slightly exceeding 
$4,500. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 





The venerable Dr. W. H. Furness, 
’20, has had printed in pamphlet form 
his “ Recollections of Seventy Years,’’ 
a discourse read by him on Jan. 13, 
1895, in the First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, in commemoration of the 
70th anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry. 

In the Atlantic for March, H. Sidney 
Everett, ’55, has an article on “ Immi- 
gration and Naturalization;’’ Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, s 62, one on “ The Direction 
of Education;” Prof. Rodolfo Lanci- 
ani, h ’86, one on “The Secret of the 
Roman Oracles;” and Prof. Charles 
R. Lanman, one on “ William Dwight 
Whitney.” 

Charlemagne Tower, ’72, has written 
in two volumes a book entitled “The 
Marquis de La Fayette in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, with Some Account of 
the Attitude of France toward the 
War of Independence.” 

In the New England Magazine for 
March, Hamilton A. Hill, ’53, has an 
article on “Old Milk Street, Boston;” 
and C. K. Bolton, ’90, one on “The 
First Harvard Graduate Killed in the 
Revolution.” 

William F. Apthorp, ’69, has written 
in Scribner’s Magazine for March on 
“ Orchestral Conducting and Conduct- 
ors.”’ 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, has re- 


printed from the Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, vol. 
xxvi, “The Tusayan New Fire Cere- 
mony,” one of a series of articles de- 
voted to the ritual of the Tusayan 
Indians. 

In the January American Journal of 
Numismatics, Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, 
has added to his catalogue of “ Medals, 
Jetons, and Tokens, Illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine.” 

‘Municipal Reform Impossible Un- 
der the Spoils System,” a paper read 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 12, 1894, by Charles 
B. Wilby, ’70, has been printed in 
pamphlet form for the Cincinnati Civil 
Service Reform Association. 

The Historical Society of Water- 
town has recently collected and pub- 
lished the earlier records of the town. 
Of the Committee of Publication, 
Bennett F. Davenport, ’67, was chair- 
man, and Charles F. Mason, ’82, was 
treasurer. 

A geological map of Essex Co., 
Mass., prepared by John H. Sears, 
Curator of Geology in the Peabody 
Academy of Science at Salem, has 
been published by the Essex Institute 
of that city. It is dedicated to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, where Mr. 
Sears studied under the direction of 
Professor Wolff while the map was in 
preparation. 

Prof. Edson L. Whitney, ’85, has 
written, in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, on the “Government of the 
Colony of South Carolina.” 

Hon. John D. Long, ’57, has col- 
lected a number of his speeches into a 
volume entitled “After-Dinner and 
Other Speeches.” 

Henry Norman, ’81, has written a 
book on ‘‘'‘The Peoples and Politics of 
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the Far East,’ and he has dedicated it 
“ praesidi sociisque Harvardianis.” 

H. L. Jones, ’92, has, in the Denison 
Quarterly, an article on “The Botani- 
cal Department at Harvard.”’ 

Elkins Mathews, London, announces 
the publication of “The Elizabethan 
Hamlet: A study of the sources of 
Shakespeare’s environment, to show 
that the mad scenes had a comic as- 
pect now ignored,” by John Corbin, 
792. 

Prof. J. B. Thayer, ’52, has lately 
published, in two volumes, “Cases on 
Constitutional Law.” 

Percival Lowell, 76, is writing in 
the Atlantic on “ Mars.” 

Little, Brown & Co. have published 
“The Cause of Hard Times,” by Uriel 
H. Crocker, ’53. 

Benjamin W. Wells, ’84, has writ- 
ten a book entitled “Modern German 
Literature,” and also he has edited an 
abridged and annotated edition of Zo- 
la’s “La Débfacle.” 

Henry C. Merwin, ’74, has, in the 
Century for March, an article entitled 
“The Horse-Market.” 

“Chocorna’s Tenants,” by Frank 
Bolles, 2 ’82, is published. 

Rey. Samuel F. Smith has collected 
a number of poems into a volume en- 
titled “Poems of Home and Coun- 
try.” 

W. F. Apthorp, 69, has translated 
‘¢ Jaques Damour,” and other stories, 
by Emile Zola. 

A second volume of the “Constitu- 
tional History of the United States,” 
by the late George Ticknor Curtis, 
’68, is announced by Harper & Bros., 
edited by J. C. Clayton. 

John W. Langley, s ’61, has, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, an article on 
“Some Material Forces of the Social 
Organism.” 

Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, is editing a 
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volume of Mr. Lowell’s uncollected 
poems, some of which have never been 
printed. 

Ginn & Co. have published “Green- 
ough’s New Virgil,” revised by Prof. 
J. B. Greenough, ’56, and Prof. George 
L. Kittredge, ’82. 

“ Churches and Castles of Mediaeval 
France,” by Walter C. Larned, ’71, 
has recently been published by the 
Scribners. 

In the Charities Review for Feb- 
ruary, Frederic Almy, ’80, has writ- 
ten on “The Problem of Charity from 
Another Point of View,’ and I. W. 
Howerth, ’93, on “Sociology in Our 
Larger Universities.”’ 

In the March Forum, H. C. Lodge, 
71, has written on “Our Biundering 
Foreign Policy.” 

G. W. Lee, ’89, has an article in 
the Lend a Hand for March, entitled 
“Unemployment.” 

Frank Zinkeisen, ’89, has written, in 
the March Political Science Quarterly, 
on “ Anglo-Saxon Courts of Law,” and 
the article has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

“ The Highest Mountain Ascent ” is 
the title of an article in the March 
Popular Science Monthly, by Edwin S. 
Balch, ’78. 

Rev. C. D. Bradlee, D. D., ’52, has 
had printed his “Recollections of a 
Ministry of Forty Years” read at a 
meeting of the Boston Association of 
Ministers, held in Boston, Jan. 14. 

S. M. Seott, ’86, has an article on 
the Huacos of Chira Valley, Peru, in 
the American Anthropologist for Janu- 
ary. 

In the New Unity for April 11, H. 
B. Learned, ’90, has written on “ Two 
Naturalists : Frank Bolles and Brad- 
ford Torrey.” 

“The Writings of Thomas Paine,” 
collected and edited by Moncure D, 
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Conway, t 54, has recently appeared, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Scribners have issued a second 
edition of “ Original Charades,” by L. 
B. R. Briggs, 75. The new edition 
contains some charades not in the first 
edition. 

C. E. L. Wingate, ’83, the Boston 
correspondent of the Critic, is engaged 
upon a book to be called “Shake- 
speare’s Heroines.” 

H. L. Teetzel, ’93, has published a 
song, “Tuba Mirum (for alto or bass), 
from Requiem Mass.” 

Charles Warren, ’89, has a poem in 
the New England Magazine for April, 
entitled “ Three Views of Friends.” 

In the Forum for February, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, has an article on 
“True American Ideals.” 

E. O. Hiler, ’93, is writing in the 
Music, “The Story of Brass Wind- 
Instruments.” 

A paper by Thomas Willing Balch, 
90, entitled “ Some Facts about Alsace 
and Lorraine,” and read before the 
Geographical Club of Philadelphia, 
Jan. 2, 1885, has been published in the 
March Bulletin of the Geographical Club. 

In the Atlantic for April there were 
three contributions by ’82 men. ‘ The 
Basis of our Educational System,” by 
James Jay Greenough ; “ Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” by C. T. Copeland ; and 
“In Memoriam Stevenson,” by Owen 
Wister. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, and Dr. 
A. W. Colton of Yale are joint editors 
of a new “Selections from Addison,” 
to be published this year in Ginn’s 
“ Athenaeum Press Series.” 

Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, has pub- 
lished through the B. H. Wood Music 
Co., three songs, ‘Sun-Worship,” 
“ The Broken Tryst,” and “ A Morrow 
Must Come On.” 

Pitts Duffield, 92, has in the April 


Scribner’s a poem entitled “To a 
Greek Victory.” 

Prof. Wilbur H. Siebert, ’89, has 
written, in the Archaeologist for Febru- 
ary, on “The Underground Railroad 
in Ohio.” 

Among the editors of the recently 
published “ Funk and Wagnalls’ Stan- 
dard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage” are Prof. W. R. Ware, ’71, on 
Art and Architecture ; Prof. S. New- 
comb, s’°58, and Prof. F. H. Bigelow, 
73, on Astronomy, Mathematics, and 
Physies ; Prof. N. S. Shaler, s ’62, on 
Geology ; Hon. T. M. Cooley, h ’86, 
on Constitutional Law; Hon. E. J. 
Phelps, h ’89, on International Law ; 
and F. S. Thomas, m °74, on Univer- 
sity Degrees. On the committee of 
reference in regard to new words are 
Rev. E. E. Hale, 39, Hon. C. A. Dana, 
’43, and Prof. E. 8. Sheldon, ’72. On 
the advisory committee on disputed 
spelling and pronunciation are T. W. 
Higginson, 41, M. D. Conway, ¢ ’55, 
H. H. Furness, ’54, J. K. Hosmer, °55, 
and Prof. C. L. Smith, ’63. 

“Four American Universities,” a 
book recently published by Harper 
& Bros., contains articles on Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. The 
article on Harvard is written by Prof. 
C. E. Norton, ’46. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

—Uniplanar Algebra. Being Part I 
of a Propaedeutic to the Higher Mathe- 
matical Analysis. By Irving String- 
ham, ’77. (The Berkeley Press: San 
Francisco.) Harvard men who have 
kept up their studies in mathematics 
will naturally expect something of in- 
terest and profit from Professor String- 
ham, and in the perusal of this work 
they will not be disappointed. If one 
expects from the title to find merely a 
new text-book in algebra, he will at 
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once find that he is mistaken. It is 
not at all a book for a class of begin- 
ners, but starting from first principles 
an effort is made “to place concisely 
in connected sequence” the theory of 
algebra. “ By tradition,” says Profes- 
sor Stringham in his preface, “algebra 
early became a mere technical device 
for turning out practical results ; by 
careless reasoning inaccuracies crept 
into the explanation of its principles, 
and, through compilers, are still per- 
petuated as current literature. The 
labors of the mathematicians of the 
nineteerith century have rendered un- 
justifiable the longer continuance of 
this unsatisfactory state of algebraic 
science.” The author has chosen the 
geometrical form of presentation and 
development, and in an introductory 
chapter gives a treatment of Euclid’s 
doctrine of proportion. Here are 
found the ordinary theorems of pro- 
portion followed by several applica- 
tions to geometrical figures, which are 
of use farther on in the work. In 
Chapter I the laws of algebraic opera- 
tion are carefully deduced by the use 
of geometrical constructions. We at 
once get hold of the intent of the au- 
thor. “Prove all things ” seems to be 
his motto. Many principles which the 
ordinary text-books take for granted 
are shown clearly to admit of proof. 
A strictly logical system allows no 
breaks in the chain of argument. 
Chapter II is devoted to the discus- 
sion of goniometric and hyperbolic ra- 
tios. Then follows in Chapter III the 
algebra of complex quantities, and the 
laws previously established for real 
quantities are shown to apply equally 
well to complex quantities. At the 
close of the chapter the author in a 
page and a half states clearly the dis- 
tinguishing features of “an algebra 
which may be said to be logically 


complete.” Chapters IV and V are 
devoted to a generalization of the cir- 
cular and hyperbolic functions and 
graphical transformations. Chapter 
VI, the last in this volume, treats of 
the properties of polynomials, and in 
brief form contains much of value. 
Especially worthy of mention is the 
proof of the theorem that every alge- 
braic equation has a root—a truth 
ordinarily taken for granted without 
proof. Teachers of mathematics will 
find this book a valuable one for refer- 
ence, and all lovers of mathematics 
ought to find in it something to 
awaken interest. 

— Certain Sand Mounds of the St. 
John’s River, Florida ; with many illus- 
trations. By Clarence B. Moore, ’73 
(Journal Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, vol. x). Itis a fact of in- 
terest that we are indebted to Harvard 
graduates for the two most important 
memoirs on the archaeology of Florida. 
The first was by the late Professor 
Jeffries Wyman, who, beginning in 
1860 and continuing until 1873, carried 
on a systematic exploration of the 
“ Freshwater Shell Mounds of the St. 
John’s River.” The very year that 
Professor Wyman closed his labors, 
Mr. Clarence B. Moore was graduated 
at the College. Twenty years later he 
began the exploration of the Sand 
Mounds of the same region, carrying 
out the same systematic method em- 
ployed by his predecessor. Professor 
Wyman’s memoir, partly posthumous, 
was published by the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science in 1875. Two parts 
of Mr. Moore’s memoir have already 
been issued in the Journal of the 
Academy of Science of Philadelphia, 
vol.x. These will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed soon by another part giving the 
results of his exceedingly interesting 
discoveries made during the present 
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season. Not only are both these au- 
thors Harvard men, but they are also 
both identified with the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology ‘and 
Ethnology. The collection made by 
Professor Wyman is arranged in the 
Museum of which he was the first 
curator. Mr. Moore is a member of 
the visiting committee of the Muse- 
um, and is a liberal contributor to the 
explorations carried on by the Museum, 
to which he has also given a part of 
the collection made by his own re- 
searches in Florida as well as his ear- 
lier European collections. The bulk 
of Mr. Moore’s Florida collection is 
exhibited in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Science, near his home. 

The systematic and thorough method 
which Mr. Moore has pursued in the 
exploration of the sand mounds of the 
St. John’s has enabled him to present 
in his memoir a most important and 
satisfactory account of prehistoric 
times in that portion of Florida. His 
conscientious and painstaking efforts 
are everywhere apparent in the 248 
pages of the text with its more than 
200 illustrations and 29 full size quarto 
plates. A review of this magnificent 
work, replete as it is with so much 
new and interesting material from 
Florida, would take more space than 
the Graduates’ Magazine can grant to 
it. There are, however, two subjects 
of special importance which must be 
referred to. The first is the singular 
discovery made inthe Thursby Mound 
in Volusia County. This mound con- 
tained a deposit of pottery, that, as 
the author says, was “ amazing in num- 
ber and variety.” There were several 
hundred objects of pottery, about 300 
of which were perfect or but slightly 
broken, while over 400 pieces of other 
objects were associated with these. 
This pottery is entirely unlike any- 








thing found heretofore. The objects 
are all small. Many are rude but 
characteristic representations of vari- 
ous animals, including fish, turtles, 
birds, and various mammals. Others 
are of vegetable forms, as acorns, etc. 
Others are flat dishes and bowl-shaped 
vessels of very strange forms, con- 
cerning which the author writes as fol- 
lows: These vessels are “in diameter 
between 1.35 inches and 4.75 inches. 
All but two had a perforation in the 
bottom made previous to baking. 
Many contained coils of clay upon the 
inner surface of the base, from which 
a projection extending along and above 
the side served as a handle to the ves- 
sel. Others had parallel bars of pot- 
tery along the base [inside], the use of 
which it is difficult to determine.” A 
very interesting feature of this lot of 
pottery, shown also in other speci- 
mens found by Mr. Moore in other sand 
mounds, is the hole in the bottom of the 
vessel. In some instances the vessels 
were made bottomless. This seems to 
indicate that they were made for mor- 
tuary purposes, similar to the mortu- 
ary pottery occasionally found in the 
Old World. It is customary among 
many native tribes to break a hole in 
the bottom of a pottery or even of a 
stone vessel when placing it with the 
dead. Implements and ornaments are 
often broken, in order, as it is supposed, 
that the spirit of the objects may ac- 
company the spirit of the dead per- 
son with whom they are buried. The 
variety of pottery, stamped, incised, 
and plain, found by Mr. Moore in his 
explorations is remarkable. This is 
particularly well brought out in the 
interesting and instructive paper by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, entitled, “ Earthen 
Ware from Florida, Collection of Clar- 
ence B. Moore,” appended to Part I of 
Mr. Moore’s memoir. 
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Another part of this memoir of 
very great importance is comprised in 
pages 213-241 which contain the most 
thorough and complete discussion of 
the question of prehistoric copper in 
America that has ever been presented. 
Many writers have claimed that the 
majority, if not all, of the copper ob- 
jects found in the various mounds in 
our country were made from copper 
obtained from European sources, or 
were made by the whites and traded 
to the native tribes. If such was the 
» ease, then all the mounds and burial- 
places where copper objects are found 
would be post-Columbian. This is 
used by some writers on American 
archaeology, who seem disposed to 
deny any great antiquity to American 
culture, as an unquestionable argument 
in proof of their theory. They simply 
consider that copper objects are all of 
European origin, and that settles the 
question. Fortunately there is a class 
of conscientious workers who are will- 
ing patiently and laboriously to work 
out details and facts that will speak 
for themselves. Of the latter class 
is Mr. Moore. He has been to great 
expense and taken great pains to secure 
specimens of copper objects from va- 
rious mounds and ancient sites, which 
he has had most carefully analyzed ; 
and in his discussion of the subject, 
on the pages referred to, he has shown 
conclusively that the copper objects 
found in the ancient mounds in Florida, 
in the Ohio valley,and in many other 
places, were made from native copper. 
He has confirmed the views of the 
more careful workers that the copper 
objects from the mounds are of native 
manufacture, and his paper must for- 
ever silence the statements made to the 
contrary. Mr. Moore’s conclusions on 
the copper from the mounds may be 
concisely expressed by quoting his 
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statement that “The copper itself is 
of aboriginal production, the proof 
being mechanical, archaeological, and 
chemical.” 

F. W. Putnam. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Bibelot. 1. Lyrics from Wm. Blake. 
2. Ballades from Fr. Villon. 3. Mediaeval 
Latin Students’ Songs. 4. A Discourse 
of Marcus Aurelius. (T. B. Mosher: Port- 
land, Me.) 

Occult Japan. By Percival Lowell, ’76. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

The Equilibration of Human Aptitudes. 
By C. Osborne Ward. (National Watch- 
man Co.: Washington, D. C.) 

Studies in American Education. By Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, °80. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.: New York.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
FEBRUARY-APRIL, 1895.1 


Meeting of January 15, 1895 (omitted 
Jrom the last number). 

Voted to appoint Henry Lee, Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow, and Arthur 
Astor Carey, Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to appoint Professor J. Ren- 
del Harris as lecturer on recent biblical 
discoveries for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 


Meeting of February 11, 1895. 
The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10 from Mr. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 
to be spent under the direction of As- 
sistant Professor de Sumichrast, for 
the French Department library, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 
Voted to appoint Assistant Professor 
Charles H. Moore Curator of the 
William Hayes Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard College, from March 1, 1895. 
1 Continued from the March number, p. 447. 
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Meeting of March 11, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
February 27, 1895, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Garland for his second quar- 
terly payment of $750 for the year 
1894-95 towards salaries in the depart- 
ment of Architecture. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25 from Mr. H. G. Curtis, to be 
expended under the direction of As- 
sistant Professor de Sumichrast, for 
the French Department library, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Mr. Moses Williams of $5.77, 
the balance of interest received by 
him as treasurer of the proposed 
Library Reading Room, on subscrip- 
tions which he had collected and paid 
over to the College. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway’s generous offer to build 
and equip a much desired addition to 
the Hemenway Gymnasium, and as- 
sign as the site therefor the ground on 
the easterly side of the Gymnasium. 

A copy of the will of Mrs. Sophia 
Gage Burr, under which the sum of 
$2,000 is given to the President and 
Fellows, to be added to the Rushton 
D. Burr Fund for the benefit of the 
library of the Divinity School, and 
the residue of her estate, after the 
payment of certain other legacies, is 
left to the College for the foundation 
of the Burr Scholarships, was received, 
together with a report from the exec- 
utors, and it was thereupon 
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‘oted that Mrs. Burr’s bequests be 
gratefully accepted, and that the 
Treasurer be authorized to take such 
action as he thinks proper upon mat- 
ters connected with the settlement of 
her estate. 


Meeting of March 25, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received from the estate of Mr. 
Robert C. Winthrop the sum of 
$5,000 for a scholarship or scholar- 
ships, as provided by his will and 
codicil, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to establish the Robert C. 
Winthrop Scholarship, with an income 
at present of $200. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Mr. Ar- 
thur Rotch the sum of $2,500, in pay- 
ment of the balance of $3,500, guar- 
anteed by Mr. Rotch towards the 
current expenses of the Lawrence 
Scientific School for 1893-94, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10 from Mr. C. P. Curtis, and $5 
from Mr. R. C. Hooper, to be used in 
the purchase of books for the French 
Department library, and the gifts were 
gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Jean Antoine 
Mure, A. B., M. D., as Instructor in 
French, was received and accepted. 

The Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports having laid before 
the Corporation a copy of the corre- 
spondence that has recently passed 
between the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Committee, and having 
asked for the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion on certain points, the following 
votes were passed : — 

‘oted that in the judgment of the 
President and Fellows the decision of 
the question of the continuance or 
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abolition of intercollegiate football at 
the University is within the powers of 
the Athletic Committee, under the 
standing rule of the President and 
Fellows and the Board of Overseers. 

Voted that in the opinion of the 
President and Fellows intercollegiate 
football at the University should be 
abolished when it is shown that the 
existing serious evils and abuses of 
the game cannot be corrected. 

A communication was received from 
the Mayor of Cambridge in regard to 
the running of “improperly clad stu- 
dents” in the streets of the city, and 
was referred to the Athletic Commit- 
tee for such action as they may think 
practicable. 

Yoted that offices of judges of the 
Supreme Court in the Territories and 
in the District of Columbia be men- 
tioned in the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


Meeting of April 8, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
March 29, 1895, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Storey and 
Putnam, trustees, the additional sum 
of $325, to be used in payment of 
certain salaries in the Medical School, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $200 from the Cercle Frangais, to 
be expended under the direction of 
Assistant Professor de Sumichrast, 
for the purchase of books for the 
French Department library, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $600 from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, 
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being her twelfth annual payment for 
the Warren H. Cudworth Scholarships, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 
The resignation of Alexander Burr, 
M. D. V., as Instructor in Meat in- 
spection, was received and accepted. 


Meeting of April 29, 1895. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
April 25, 1895, toward the expenses 
of the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Mr. George 
Baxter Hyde, his unrestricted bequest 
of $5,000, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Miss Anna 
L. Lowell her bequest of $5,000, to 
be added to the “ Lowell Fund of the 
Botanie Garden,” and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of the additional sum of $5,000 from 
the estate of Mrs. Anne M. Sweetser, 
on account of her unrestricted resid- 
uary bequest. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Mrs. Sophia 
Gage Burr the sum of $1,900, for her 
bequest of $2,000, to be added to the 
Rushton D. Burr Fund, for the ben- 
efit of the library of the Divinity 
School, the sum of $100 having been 
reserved by the executor for the pay- 
ment of the Pennsylvania inheritance 
tax; and the further sum of $5,000 
on account of her residuary bequest 
for maintaining the Burr Scholarships 
in Harvard College. 

An extract from the will of Dr. 
Buckminster Brown, who bequeathed 
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to the President and Fellows the sum 
of $40,000, to be applied to the foun- 
dation of the “John B. and Buck- 
minster Brown Professorship of Or- 
thopedie Surgery,” $15,000 thereof to 
be paid over immediately upon the 
decease of his wife, and the remainder 
after the death of his two sisters, was 
read, and it was 

Voted that the bequest be now 
gratefully accepted upon the terms 
named in the will, and that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows hereby agree to 
appropriate said whole sum of $40,000 
so soon as the whole thereof shall be- 
come available, to the foundation of 
said professorship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to His 
Majesty, the King of Siam, for his 
interesting and welcome gift to Har- 
vard College, in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
reign, of thirty-nine volumes of the 
sacred writings of the Southern Bud- 
dhists. 

Voted to appropriate the sum of 
$600, in addition to the subscriptions 
which have been or may be received 
therefor, for printing the new hymn 
book for Appleton Chapel. 

Plans by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, for the alteration of Gore 
Hall, .were submitted and approved, 
and the Treasurer was authorized to 
have the alteration made at an esti- 
mated cost not exceeding $50,000. 


MARRIAGES. 

REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 

1878. Charles Foster Batchelder to 
Laura Poor Stone, at Newton, 
Feb. 19, 1895. 

1880. William Hooper to Alice Forbes 
Perkins, of Burlington, Ia., April 
17, 1895. 

1881. Merle St. Croix Wright to 


1883. 


1883. 


1885. 


1885. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1893. 
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Louise Wilson, at New York, 
N. Y., March 20, 1895. 
William Faxon to Ada Forbush, 
at Boston, April 25, 1895. 
Morris Loeb to Eda Kuhn, at 
Cincinnati, O., April 3, 1895. 
Arthur Stoddard Johnson to 
Jennie W. Blake, at Boston, 
April 17, 1895. 

Horatio Perry Peirson to Sarah 
A. Safford, at Salem, April 27, 
1895. 

Waters Dewees Roberts to 
Kate Palmers Chamberlain, at 
Great Yarmouth, England, May 
7, 1895. 

Francis Boylston Austin to 
Sallie Wetherell Reed, at Ja- 
maica Plain, Feb. 21, 1895. 
Franklin Elmer Ellsworth Ham- 
ilton to Mary Mackie Pierce, at 
Milton, April 25, 1895. 

Louis Hicks to Paula Reno, at 
New York, N. Y., April 15, 
1895. 

George Proctor Cogswell to 
Anna Willis Bumstead, at Cam- 
bridge, April 30, 1895. 

Philip Dexter to Edith Wood, 
at Boston, April 16, 1895. 
Mark Wyman Richardson to 
Josephine Lord, at Boston, Feb. 
4, 1895. 

Walter Sawyer Crane to Sarah 
Follett Platt, at Columbus, O., 
Feb. 5, 1895. 

William Hill to Caroline Miles, 
at Boston, Jan. 25, 1895. 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien to 
Emily Ayers Young, at Lis- 
bon, N. H., Feb. 19, 1895. 
Jacob Wendell, Jr., to Marian 
Fendall, at Washington, D.C., 
April 16, 1895. 

Alfred Chase Fay to Henrietta 
E. Norton of Chelsea, Nov. 28, 
1894. 
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1893. Charles Cross Goodrich to Mary 
A. Gellatly, at Orange, N. J., 
April 22, 1895. 

[1893.] Alpheus Hyatt, Jr., to Clara 
Carter, at New York, N. Y., 
April 30, 1895. 

1893. Frederick Gibbs Jackson to Ida 
S. Robinson, of Thomaston, Me., 
July 25, 1894. 

[1893.] Harry Landes to Bertha E. 
Knight of Worcester, Jan. 2, 
1894. 

1894. James Walter Smith to Martha 
E. Fletcher, at Stoke Poges, 
England, March 27, 1895. 

[Sp. 1894.] Perey Francis Leland to 
Minnie E. Talbot, of Holliston, 
Jan. 10, 1894. 

D.M. D. 1891. George Martin to Mae 
Bates, at Oakland, Cal., April 
14, 1895. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEBRUARY 1 TO Aprit 30, 1895. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The College. 

1650. Isaac Allerton, b. 1630, at Plym- 
outh ; d. in Westmoreland Co., 
Va., between 25 Oct. and 30 
Dec., 1702. 

1828. Arthur Howson Hooe Bernard, 
b. 16 Oct., 1808, at Mansfield, 
Va.; d. at Fredericksburg, Va., 
15 Aug., 1891. 

1831. Frederic West Holland, Rev., 
b. 22 June, 1811, at Boston; d. 
at Concord, 26 Mar., 1895. 

1837. William Allen, b. 27 Sept., 
1815, at Bridgewater; d. at 
East Bridgewater, 19 Feb., 
1895. 

1841. Ambrose Wellington, b. 11 
April, 1819, at Lexington; d. 
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1843. 


1844. 


1844. 


1846. 


1847. 


1849. 


1849. 


1858. 


1859. 


1863. 


1864. 
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at Bronxville, N. Y., 26 Mar., 
1895. 

Eben Carleton Sprague, LL. D., 
b. 26 Nov., 1822, at Bath, N. 
H.; d. at Buffalo, N. Y., 14 
Feb., 1895. 

George Washington Baker, b. 
10 Oct., 1822, at Salisbury, Pa.; 
d. at Wilcox, Arizona, 20 April, 
1895. 

Leverett Saltonstall, LL. B., b. 
16 Mar., 1825, at Salem; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 15 April, 1895. 
George Morrill, b. 7 Sept., 1825, 
at Dedham; d. at Roxbury, 31 
Mar., 1895. 

Austin Jacobs Coolidge, LL. B., 
b. 18 April, 1824, at Cambridge; 
d. at Watertown, 20 Mar., 1895. 
Francis Howland, LL. B., b. 8 
Feb., 1830, at Charleston, S. C.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 21 April, 
1895. 

James Edward Oliver, b. 27 
July, 1829, at Portland, Me.; 
d. at Ithaca, N. Y., 27 Mar., 
1895. 


. Thomas William Clarke, LL. 


B., b. 1 Dec., 1834, at Boston; 
d. at Roxbury, 17 Feb., 1895. 


. William Quincy Riddle, LL. B., 


b. 8 June, 1828, at Manchester, 
N. H.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
5 April, 1895. 

John Otis Burt, b. 27 April, 
1835, at Syracuse, N. Y.; d. at 
De Witt, N. Y., 21 April, 1894. 
Robert Tower, b. 5Sept., 1837, 
at Waterville, N. Y.; d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 26 Jan., 1895. 
William Frothingham, b.8 Nov., 
1841, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
27 Feb., 1895. 

Loring Everett Beckwith, Rev., 
b. 12 Feb., 1845, at Mt. Desert, 
Me.; d. at Boston, 18 Mar., 
1895. 
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1864. 


1870. 


1873. 


1883. 


1888. 


1891. 


1831. 


1835. 


1850. 


1850. 


1852. 


1854. 


1856. 


1860. 


Necrology. 


Samuel Dana Horton, LL. B., 
b. 16 Jan., 1844, at Pomeroy, 
O.; d. at Washington, D. C., 
23 Feb., 1895. 

Charles Parker Spalding, M. D., 
b. 24 Sept., 1846, at Lowell ; d. 
at Lowell, 26 Mar., 1895. 
Harry Spencer Cram, b. 15 
Nov., 1852, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Cairo, Egypt, 16 Mar., 
1895. 

George Henry Heilbron, b. 3 
Nov., 1860, at Boston; d. at 
Seattle, Wash., 5 April, 1895. 
George Edward Walter Ullrich, 
b. 15 May, 1866, at Chicago, IIl.; 
d. at Asheville, N. C., 16 April, 
1892. 

Robert Howe Davis, b. 13 Aug., 
1868, at Jamaica Plain; d. at 
Redlands, Cal., 19 June, 1894. 


Medical School. 
Caleb Strong Whitman, b. 12 
April, 1806, at Boston; d. at 
Gardiner, Me., 23 Mar., 1895. 
John James De Wolf, b. 11 
Sept., 1807, at Bristol, R. I. ; 
d. at Bristol, R. I, 25 July, 
1894. 
William Henry Gorham, b. at 
Exeter, N. H.; d. at Florence, 
Italy, 11 April, 1895. 
Moses Reuben Greeley, b. 13 
Aug., 1826, at Hudson, N. H.; 
d. at South Weymouth, 23 April, 
1895. 
Benjamin McCluer, b. 8 May, 
1824, at Franklinville, N. Y. ; 
d. at Dubuque, Ia., 4 Nov., 1894. 
John Blackmer, b. 18 July, 
1828, at Plymouth; d. at 
Springfield, 15 April, 1895. 
Frederick Augustus Sawyer, b. 
4 April, 1832, at Sterling ; d. at 
Wareham, 10 Feb., 1895. 
George Tufton Moffatt, D. M. 


1868. 


1872. 


1888. 


1870. 


1874. 


1844. 


1844. 


1850. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1857. 


1858. 


1864. 
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D. (Hon.), b. 7 August, 1837, 
at Roxbury ; d. at Boston, 2 
April, 1895. 

George Washington Handy, d. 
at Oakland, Cal., 25 Oct., 1892. 
Charles Francis Atwood, b. 4 
Dec., 1845, at Malden; d. at 
Everett, 24 April, 1895. 

George Wesley Harding Libby, 
b. 1 May, 1861, at Standish, 
Me.; d. at Denver, Colo., 3 
Aug., 1889. 


Dental School. 
William Henry Noyes, b. 28 
July, 1825, at Newbury; d. at 
Newburyport, 22 Mar., 1895. 
George Leonard Mason, b. 26 
Noy., 1852, at Saco, Me.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 12 Mar., 
1895. 

Law School. 
Peleg Emory Aldrich, b. 24 
July, 1813, at New Salem; d. 
at Worcester, 14 Mar., 1895. 
Lincoln Flagg Brigham, LL. D., 
b. 4 Oct., 1819, at Cambridge ; 
d. at Salem, 26 Feb., 1895. 
Otis Dwight Swan, d. at Empo- 
ria, Kans., 26 Mar., 1894. 
James Alexander Beattie, d. 22 
Dec., 1893. 
Berryman Wheeler Edwards, d. 
11 June, 1890. 
William Henry Sears, d. 27 
Feb., 1891. 
Charles Candee Baldwin, b. 2 
Dec., 1834, at Middletown, 
Conn.; d. at Cleveland, O., 2 
Feb., 1895. 
Charles Carroll Perkins, b. 22 
May, 1833, at Stowe, Vt.; d. at 
Fairbault, Minn., 22 June, 1893. 
Harrison Maltzberger, b. 4 
April, 1842, at Reading, Pa. ; 
d. at Reading, Pa., 28 Jan., 
1893. 























1895.] 


1866. Harrison Osborne Cassell, b. 6 
Oct., 1839, near Jacksonville, 
Ill.; d. at Jacksonville, Ill., 17 
Dee., 1893. 

Lewis Daniel Harbaugh, d. at 
Detroit, Mich., 5 Jan., 1895. 
John Myers Holland, d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 19 May, 1894. 
Oscar Anthony De Leuw, b. 8 
Dec., 1847, in Germany ; d. at 
Jacksonville, Ill., 17 Mar., 1895. 
Thomas William Peters, b. 
1848, at St. John, N. B.; d. at 
St. John, N. B., 30 Mar., 1895. 
Louis Alexander Dugas, d. at 
Augusta, Ga., 12 Sept., 1885. 
Thomas Trezevant Player, b. 4 
Nov., 1848, at Nashville, Tenn.; 
d. at San Antonio, Tex., 26 
Mar., 1895. 

William Francis Canavan, d. at 
Boston, 19 May, 1875. 

George Washington Frank, d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 1 Feb., 
1892. 


1866. 
1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1870. 


1872. 


1876. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Francisco Weld Evans, b. 31 
Aug. 1840, at Jamaica Plain ; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 26 April, 
1867. 


1858. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(A. M.) Thomas Motley, b. 1 
Feb., 1812, at Dorchester; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 9 Mar., 1895. 
(LL. D.) James Dwight Dana, 
b. 12 Feb., 1813, at Utica, N. Y.; 


1872. 


1886. 


Necrology. 
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d. at New Haven, Conn., 14 
April, 1895. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor. 
Any one having information of the decease of 
any temporary member of any department of 
the University is asked to send it. 


[1840.] Nehemiah Brown, b. 13 April, 
1820; d. at Boston, 8 March, 
1895. 

[1877.] Gouverneur Morris Ogden, b. 
1 Aug., 1857, at Newtown, N. 
Y.; d. at Lakewood, N. J., 11 
Feb., 1895. 

[1895.] Matthew George Norton, Jr., 
b. 6 Feb., 1871, at Winona, 
Minn. ; d. at Boston, 30 March, 
1895. 

[L. S. 1845.] Paul Fenimore Cooper, 
b. 3 Feb., 1824, at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Albany, N.Y., 21 
April, 1895. 

[L. S. 1854.] John Lindsay Swift, b. 
28 May, 1828, at Falmouth ; d. 
at Boston, 19 Feb., 1895. 

[L. S. 1878.] Willis Francis Park, b. 
6 May, 1855, at Alliance, O.; 
d. at Alliance, O., 7 April, 1895. 

[L. S. 1889.] Henry William Robin- 
son, b. 1852, at South Boston ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 28 Jan. 
1895. 

[L. S. 1889.] Henry Northrup Castle, 
b. 1863 at Honolulu, Haw. Ids. ; 
d. at sea, 30 Jan., 1895. 

[G. S. 1895.] Arthur Moodey Seelye, 
b. 1870, at Ambherst; d. at 
Northampton, 17 April, 1895. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. iii. p. 297, for for Scott in 1852, for Clifford in 1853, read, for Scott 
and Clifford in 1852 ; and for 1854, read, 1853 ; p. 298, for 1652, read, 1643; p. 
301, for He spoke at the Harvard Alumni dinner in 1888, read, He delivered 
the oration before the Harvard Alumni Association in 1852, and spoke at 


their dinner in 1888. 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 
The following statistics will appear at the end of the Magazine in each issue; they will be re- 
vised for each number, up to the date of going to press, by the University Editor, from authentic 


sources, An asterisk (*) indicates approximate figures. 
There are no significant changes in the numbers of students or officers since the March number. 


I. Srupents. January 21, 1895. 





Ist Year. 
4th Year. 
Specials. 
Students. 
Catalogue 
1893-94. 
New 
Students. 





' | Graduates. 


Harvard College . 
Scientific School . 
Graduate School . 


"Qe 
®& D 


| se | 


Total Arts and Sciences . 


= 
te 


Divinity School 
Law School . 

Medical School 
Dental School . 
Veterinary School 
Bussey Institution . 


a 
2,:,8 


Total Professional Schools . 


Total University . 
Summer Schools (1894) 
Radcliffe College 


glegls| 


1071 























Total University Influence. . . . | 1590 . 662 | 426 




















Double registrations are deducted in the totals. 11 women added to Graduate School. 


II. Orricers. January 21, 1895. 


TEACHING FORCE. ADMINISTRATIVE. | TOTAL. 








? | Orner | 
FACULTIES. | Teacuenrs. | Torat. 





Assoc. 
Asst. . ? tants. fracas 


Instr's. | 
Profs. e | - int. 


tor | Clers 


sy 
ca 
a 





Corporation and Overseers | | 1 
University officials . 16 
Arts and Sciences 

Divinity School . 

Law School. . . 

Medical School 

Dental School . 
Veterinary School 

Bussey Institution . 
Observatory, Museums, ete. 


a 
> 
ao 


~ 
WRIIDAH 


1 
1 


ert coco Si 


Total S 


Gain over ‘previous year ° 











6B 























Officers serving in two or more schools are deducted in the totals. 


een 


III. Frvances. To Aveust 1, 1894. 
Compiled from the Treasurer’s Report. 


The University Editor regrets that the failure of a proof to reach him led to serious errors in the 
statement under this head in the March number. Revised and accurate figures will appear in the 


September number. 
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